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INDIAN EDUCATIONAL POLICY. . 

By J, Keknedy, i.c.s. 

Educatiokal macters have received an unusual amount 
of attention from Lord Curson. He referred to them in 
some of his earliest speeches, as well as in later ones; then 
came the famous University Commission whose report called 
forth much conceotious criticism, and was followed by a 
University Act; and now we have an elaborate Blue-Book 
on the whole Subject of Indian education, and a Government 
Minute of great importance, initiating many radical changee. 
With Such a mass of material before us, it is possible to 
surv%y the whole held, and to say what has been achieved, 
what defects or deficiencies are admitted, what remedies 
proposed. 

In British India, including Burmah, there are some 
36,000*000 of children of a school-going age, out of 
whom rather more than 4,500,000 (4,100,000 boys and 
450,000 girls) are under some kind of tuition; 3,90O,cs» 
are In. public institutions—that is, In msticutions which 
are either paid for or aided from public funds, or whioh 
at least ^comply with the Government curric«i«m \ and 
oearly ^QOsOOO more are in private elementary schools 
which have not accepted the Government standard* or tail 
to meet its i%quiremer)Cs. The remaining Io0f|@o are lo 
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purely indigenous institutions, which are usually small, and 
almost all religious, schools, held in a mosque, or the court¬ 
yard of a temple, or in the teacher’s house, or a suburban 
garden. A great many of them are Koran schools, where 
the pupils learn passages from the Koran by heart—a duty 
incumbent upon every Mohammedan. Others arc grammar 
schools for the study of the Oriental classics. There are 
nearly 2,000 such Sanskrit grammar schools, with 22,000 
pupils, mostly in Bengal; and over 2,000 Arabic and 
Persian grammar schools, with 37,000 pupils, in Upper 
India. These schools usually give board and lodging, as 
as well as education, to their students free of charge. There 
are also some celebrated centres of more advanced study. 
Benares and Navadwip in Bengal are known throughout 
India as the chief seats for the study of Sanskrit grammar 
and philosophy; while the fame of Deoband and Khairabad, 
renowned schools of Islamic theology and canon law, ha-s 
attracted scholars even from Central Asia. All these 
institutiona lie outside the sphere of Government influence; 
and although their ideals are noble, and their love of 
learning Is genuine, their methods are suititjuated. They 
are hopelessly unprogressive, and they appeal only to old- 
fashioned folk who desire to honour the medieval learning 
which their fathers honoured, and to live as their fathers 
lived. On the other hand, there is an almost universal 
consensus of liberal native opinion in favour of the new 
learning of the West, although some of its deficiencies and 
aberrations are occasionally regarded with mt^ving. 

Thus, the system of State instruction has practically 
entire possession of the field. There are three kinds of public 
institutions—primary schools, for elementary education; 
secondary schools, the most of which teach English, as 
well as some classical language; and colleges, where English 
is the sole medium of instruction. Of the 3,900,000 
children who attended these schools in 1902, 3,200,000 
were in the elementary stage, 632,000 in secondary schools, 
and 22,000 at collie. Special schools accounted for the 
rest. Afmost all qf those at college or in secondary 
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schools learnt some classical language, and 493,000 of 
them studied English. 

Now, if we compare these figures with those of former 
years, the first and most obvious fact is that, while 
vernacular education has come to a standstill, so far as 
numbers are concerned, the demand for English steadily 
grows. The growth of the English Arts colleges is 
especially remarkable. No less than thirty first-class 
colleges were founded between 1882 and 1892, and twenty- 
five during the last quinquennium, although none of the latter 
were of much importance. There are 140 of these institu¬ 
tions, including several which are, properly speaking, not 
colleges at all, but high schools with college classes. The 
increase in the number of students has kept pace with the 
increase in the number of colleges. In rSSy they had 
8,764 students, 14,420 in 1897, and 17,651 in 1902. The 
growth of the secondary schools in which English is 
caught has been equally steady and equally rapid. In 
1897 there were 2,760 such schools, and 3,097 in 1902; 
while during the same five years the number of pupils rose 
from 339,704 to 422,187—an enormous increase, quite dis¬ 
proportionate to the number of new schools opened. 

The history of vernacular education Is very dififerent. 
Al^ough Government has always acknowledged iu 
reaponsibiliry for primary education, down to 1872 it had 
done very little for it. Between 1872 and 1882 an immense 
step was made. The number of primary schools rose from 
16,473 82,916, and the pupils from 600,000 to over 

2,000,000. At the end of the following decade (1892) 
there were 97,109 primary schools, with over 2,750,000 
children. Five years later (1897) .we have practically the 
same number of schools (9 7,881), while in 1902 the number 
of schools had fallen to 92,226, the number of scholars 
from 3.028,000 to 3,009,000. Many of the schools which 
have been struck off the list or closed were doubtless 
inefficient, and plague and famine account for the large 
decrease of scholars in Bombay. But the returi^ show that 
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everywhere except in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh the vernacular schools are stationary or declining. 
In the United Provinces alone is there any consider¬ 
able increase. The history of the secondary schools which 
teach only the vernacular, or at least do not leach English^ 
is much the same. There were 2,067 of these in 1897. and 
1,935 number of pupils remained 

practically the same. 

The preference of English is natural. Although it is 
the lingua, franca of the educated natives, it is studied, 
not for itself, but because if is a preliminary qualification 
for employment in the Government service, and for ad¬ 
mission into the learned professions. It is, therefore, not 
only a study which pays, but a study which is indispensable. 
Vernacular education Is also required for the lower ranks 
of the Government service, but this affects only a few out 
of the millions in a primary school, and it appears to be 
at a standstill for two reasons: (z) Education in India, as 
the Government says, is largely a matter of money, and 
the funds available for primary education—the local funds, 
at any rate—appear to have reached their limit, and to bt 
exhausted; (2) all the most promising localities have been 
expicuted. In Bengal there is said to be a primary school 
for every two miles of country, but in reality these schools 
are ve^ unequally scattered; they are urban or suburban, 
or in Urge vili^fes where indigenous schools existed bafoca. 
In other provinces primary schools are much fewer. The 
rural population, whose children watch the fields and are 
ignorant of school, remains to be dealt with; and that is 
the bard part of the problem. 

Another peculiarity of Indian education is the. unequal 
demand for it, both in dlflvcflt provinces and among 
different classes. Out of the 4,500,000 at school, more 
than one-third belong to the huge province of Bengal; 
Madras and Bombay supply somewhat less than another 
third; while the,United Provinces and the Punjab, with 
a larger p^^idation, contribute not one-seventh of the 
scholars. The Burmese are the most literate part of the 
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population, nearly two-fifths of them being able, it is said, 
to sign their names. 

Of course, the past history of the provinces and the 
habits of the people are chiefly responsible for these 
variations. Education has long been popular among the 
Hindus in Bengal. Respectable folk—landowners or 
traders—who require a tutor for their sons, open their 
doors to neighbouring families which are of equally good 
caste and position, and which will contribute to the pay of the 
teacher. European influences have been for some centuries 
at work in Madras and Bombay, and in these provinces 
educational work has long been carried on with success, 
In these three provinces one Hindu boy out of every four or 
five is at some kind of public school Burmah is, for the 
most pare, Buddhist, and Buddhist monks consider it a duty, 
add Buddhist laymen a merit, to teach. But many of the 
indigenous Burmese schools are, for one reason or another, 
unrecognised by the Department, and the proportion of 
boys in public—deparcmencally recognised—institutions is 
low. In the matter of girls, the Burmese Buddhists take 
the first place. One Buddhist girl out of every twenty- 
one attends a public school, while in Bombay it is only one 
Hindu girl in twenty-seven, and in Bengal one in forty-nine; 
the proportion among Hindus for all India being one in 
fifty-one, 

or all classes of the community, the native Christians, 
who contribute over 130,000 children to the schools, are 
the most generally, if not the most highly, educated. They 
are most numerous in Madras, where the Syrian Christians 
represent the most backward section. By far the most 
highly-educated class of any are the Brahmans. One-half 
the Hindu students at college and in the high schools belong 
to them. On the other hand, the Mohammedans have very 
generally held aloof from our system of instruction. They 
do not regard education in a purely utilitarian spirit, as the 
Hindus do, and their law requires them to undergo a 
course of rel^ous training before they attack secular 
subjects. A Mouhie skilled in Arabic and la theological 
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lore is held in great repute, and learned men often 
abandon lucrative appointments to teach theology for the 
love of God to ragged but keen-eyed pupils. These causes 
are general, but it must further be remembered, when we 
come to statistics, that one-half the Mohammedan popula¬ 
tion of India is found in the north and north-east of Bengal, 
where they consist of converts from the aboriginal tribes 
and are miserably poor. In the United Provinces, wliere 
the Induence of Sir Syad Ahmad was long paramount, 
and where the imperial traditions of the race remain, 
the Mohammedans are in every way educationally in ad- 
vaiice of the Hindus, especially with regard to the higher 
education. 

The work of education is carried on partly by a Govern¬ 
ment department, partly by municipalities and district boards 
—the equivalent of our English County Councils—and very 
largely by means of grants in aid. The total expenditure 
in 1901-1902 slightly exceeded 400 lakhs of rupees, say 
,^2,750,000. One hundred and twenty-seven lakhs were 
realized by fees, and 83 lakhs came from subscriptions and 
endowments; the muhicipalWes and district boards con¬ 
tributed 74 lakhs, and Goverajnent the rest. 

Among the institutions supported solely from public funds, 
the colleges are, as a rule, tb| special charge of Govern¬ 
ment, while municipalities maintain most of the secondary 
schools, and municipalities and district boards are entrusted 
with primary education. But there is no very fixed rule 
in the matter. In Madras there are five municipal colleges, 
while Government supports a number both of secondary 
and primary schoola, which are intended to serve as 
sundard models for the rest. By far the largest part of 
the wortc is done by aided festitucions. One-half of the 
Arts colleges, three-fourths of the secondary schools, and 
four-fifths of the primary ones are aided. The system of 
grants in aid is widely extended in Bengal and Madras; 
Burmah, where there is an ample field for it, appears to be 
educationally in a stage of transition ; in Bombay, on the 
other hand, large and expensive State institutions are in 
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favour. The aided schools and colleges are naturally of 
almost every description. Some of them, like the M.A.O. 
college at Aligarh, and the colleges of the Scotch missions 
in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are equal to any. 
Many, again, are poor institutions, with little prospect of 
permanence. Generally speaking, the funds of these aided 
Institutions are small, their teachers are badly trained, and 
their average attendance is a good deal less than In either 
the municipal or the Government schools. But the re¬ 
sources of the municipalities and district boards are not 
very elastic, and their contributions to education appear to 
have reached their limit. The future of education in India 
depends, therefore, either op larger expenditure by the 
Government or on an extension of the aided system. 

The outline we have given will suffice to show the 
present condition of education in India, its progress and 
its dehciencies, so far as numbers are concerned; but 
the question of quality is equally important, and It is with 
regard to quality, rather tharr to quantity, that the Govern¬ 
ment finds fault. The Government Minute remarks that 
education has done much during the last 6fty years In 
diffusing knowledge, in opening up new avenues of 
employment, and in improving the character of public 
officials, although it may be doubted whether this im¬ 
provement Is due to education alone. But it admits 
certain notable defects Chief among these are the 
pursuit of education solely with an eye to Government 
employment, the excessive prominence given to examina¬ 
tions, and the consequent tendency to cram; lastly, the 
neglect of the vernacular. The Government rejects the 
proposal to open the doors of Government employment 
to competitive examination. It points out that the tests 
imposed by the Universities are a sufficient guarantee of 
educational fitness, that the ability to pass an examination 
is not the only qualification it requires, and that it is itself 
the best judge of the men it needs. It may be added that 
religious and class distinctions, as well as old traditions, have 
he carefully' considered in retruiting' the raaksLoftHe 
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g-overning class. So far the Government is undoubtedly 
in the right, 

It is also undoubtedly right in discouraging the tyranny 
of examinations, and in abolishing the system of payment 
by results. In this it follows English experience. The 
system of payment by results is one of the most powerful 
inducements to cram, and it contributes to financial in¬ 
stability. For it there will now be substituted a system of 
according grants on much the same lines as those wliich 
govern the grant of aid in England. An increase in the 
inspecting staff will be necessary for the purpose, and ^re* 
cautions will have to be taken against an abuse of power 
by the underlings; but this reform will be received with 
general satisfaction. 

There are other educational difficulties with which the 
Government can deal only in an indirect fashion, if at all. 

Some of them are inherent In the native character_the 

excessive training of the memory, the fondness for meta* 
physical hair-splitting, the love of verbal distinctions, and 
the neglect of facta. Other defects are inherent in the 
system itself, It is an exotic, it is utilitarian, and it is 
secular. Its chief defects are twofold. It is not true to 
say that there Is no religious training; it is given in many 
aided, both missionary and noQ-miss ionary, schools, as well 
as in some municipal ones out of school hours; but in a 
land where the religion of the rulers is different from that 
of the subjects, religion Is necessarily exduded from the 
Sute system. And apart from religion it is hard to find 
any ethical basis of education, and of the development of 
character. Conceit and irreverecce are not peculiar to 
Indian youths, but they are prominent in the Indian 
school and college educated generatloos, and they are in 
striking contrast with the reverence, the affection and 
obedience which the purely indigenous systems inculcated 
as of primary importance. Secondly, our system of educa¬ 
tion, being an exotic, has no background, no experience 
or association of ideas upon which to work. It moves 
in a world of words and unrealities. Mr, Sharp, an 
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inspector of education in the Central Provinces, gives a 
vivid illustration of this in his sketch of the clever village 
schoolboy : 

On the whole, this lad of fourteen years strikes us as 
possessed of a coolness and an acuteness equal to those 
of an English youth of twenty-two, working upon an 
experience narrower than that of a child of seven. 
Hence there is a brilliancy, but ac the same time an 
artificial tone, about hts attainments. He is wanting in 
breadth of view, in versatility, in solidity. He will explain 
a piece of poetry more difficult than Chaucer, recount the 
history of the Ramayana, work a complicated sum in 
interest^ astonish us with his quickness in cables, interpret 
the village registers or balance an account with accuracy. 
This is fairly safe ground. More than this, he will rattle 
off a list of the Moghul emperors, or of the British 
possessions in Africa. Probably, however, he does not 
know who the Moghuls were, or when they lived, nor 
whether Cape Town is a city, a country, or a mountain. 
That which he really knows, he knows with accuracy; but 
his knowledge is like a slender column, supported on a 
narrow basis of experience, and unbuttressed by information 
from surrounding sources. Such a column, we much fear, 
may soon collapse.” 

The inexperience of the schoolboy is not remedied by 
the wisdom of the teacher. Master and pupil are products 
of the same system: they have studied the same books, 
learnt the same rules; of anything beyond they have no 
conception; their ignorance is great. Thus a supply of 
trained teachers Is the first necessity. This id especially 
felt in the teaching of English. The teacher knows only 
his book-work: colloquial English is unknown to him; 
and when the boy proceeds to college, he finds that he 
has to study an unknown subject in an unknown tongue. 
No wonder that he requires to attend four times as many 
lectures as a Scotch or English student does. . . 

For the evils we have described there are no direct 
remedies. The Government advocates the extension of 
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the KincUrgartm system, and of rural schools teaching 
subjects calculated to awaken and interest the minds of 
village children. It encourages the employment of trained 
teachers, provides for the extension of normal schools and 
training colleges, and regulates their studies. But space 
fails us to follow out all the Government proposals in 
detail; suffice it to say that two principles appear to 
underlie them : (i) Departmental, or at least expert* super¬ 
vision is to be brought to bear much more strictly upon 
every branch* from the metropolitan college to the village 
schooli and the qualiftcation of educational fitness, accord¬ 
ing to the standard of the State, is to be rigidly enforced 
for all employment under Government, (s) An effort is 
to be made to Impart an ethical basis to education* and 
to bring the students under stricter discipline* by collecting 
them in hostels managed by the teachers or professors, 
wherever this is possible. On the other hand, the Govern¬ 
ment seta its face against the evil pre-eminence of the ex* 
amination system. Hitherto the model of the London Uni¬ 
versity has reigned supreme. Now the Indian Universities, 
like the London University itself, are no longer to be 
mere examining boards: they are to approximate so far 
as may be to Oxford and Cambridge; while the 
high schools, instead of being mere day-schools, are to 
approach to the type of an English public school, where 
that is possible. In making this attempt to alter the 
character of Indian education, the Government is actuated 
by a lofty ideal: Education In the true sense means some¬ 
thing more than the acquisition of so much positive know¬ 
ledge, something higher than the mere passing of examina¬ 
tions; it aims at the progressive and orderly development of 
all the faculties of the mind; it should form character and 
teach right conduct” These are noble words. We hope 
that the staff of teachers may be able to live up to them, 
and that the aided schools may keep pace with their 
requirements. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA.. 

Bv E. H. Parker. 

It is an established historical fact that during the thirieenth 
century Russia was well known to the Mongol rulers of 
China, and that almost up to the fall of the Mongol 
dynasty in 1368 part of the Peking Emperor’s bodyguard 
consisted of Russian war-captives, or of serfs sent to him 
as presents by his relatives ruling in the West. For nearly 
three centuries after the disappearance of the Mongols into 
their native deserts, nothing whatever was heard of Russia, 
for the simple reason that the Chinese dynasty occupying 
t)ie Peking throne during that space of time (1368* 1644) 
never succeeded in subduing the ejected Mongols on their 
own nomadic ground, and therefore an impenetrable 
Mongol barrier always lay between China and Russia. 
Besides, after the unsuccessful attempt of Demetrius IV. 
to shake off the Tartar yoke in 1380, the Russians per¬ 
sisted in struggling for independence, until at last Ivan 
the Great (i462»i505) overthrew the KIpchak Tartars 
alcogether. Ivan the Terrible ( 1533 -^ 5 ^ 4 ). along with the 
merdjant-guilds of Russia, made tributary the Kipchak 
sub-kingdom of Tobolsk (Sibir), whilst the adventurer 
Yermak and his lieutenants engaged in warfare with its 
ruler Kutsium Khan (the K‘u-ch‘«ng Khan of Chinese 
authors, 1584-1598). The Western Mongols, or Kalmucks, 
lying between the Russified Kipchak powers and the 
Kalkas, or Chinese Mongols, for some time thus formed a 
little-known buffer State, behind which gradually developed 
two great rival powers, each in almost entire ignorance of 
the other. These two great powers were the Russia of the 
Romanoffs (1613) and the China of the Manchus <1616). 
True, between 1567 and 1619 the Russian Czars are said 
to have sent missions to Peking, but no trace of such 
events can be found in the Chinese history of the Ming 
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dynasty. The first two Manchu conquerors (!6!6-l643) 
were not yet Emperors of China, and the first two 
Romanoffs (1613-1676), like the first* two Mane bus, were 
rather semi-barbarous chieftains than Emperors; endowed, 
however, with sufficient natural sagacity and ambition to 
lay the foundations of real empire. The first young 
Manchu Emperor of China (2644-1662) and his Regents 
may be compared with young Peter and his two in¬ 
capable brothers under the regency of their sister Sophia 
(1676-1689). It was under Peter the Great (1689-1725) and 
K'ang-hi (1662-1722) that the modern relations between 
Russia and China seriously commenced. Both States had 
for two or three generations back been engaged in pushing 
forward their frontiers, and consequently each one had as 
good a moral right as the other to any conquests made 
good in the Amur region. Each of the two States, when 
the two first came to blows, was imperfectly informed as to 
who its great adversary really was. 

The first Manchu official record 1$ In the lace spring 
of 1640, when, during the prosecution of the annexation 
policy on the Amur, news arrived at the Manchu head* 
quarters that the city of Yaksa had been conquered. 
Yaksa U also the name of a petty stream running into the 
Amur" it had been under the rule of a Tungusic chief 
called AJbasi, whence the Russians have always called the 
town Albasiu, In 1643 <^44 ^ second successful cam¬ 

paign on the Amur is recorded. The name "Russian" 
does not yet. appear, but there can be no doubt that the 
operations in question have reference to the first Cossack 
raids; for between 1643 and 1647 these freebooters and 
sable-hunters, under Vassily Pojarkoff, made an extensive 
reconnaissance of the country north of the Amur, from the 
mouth of that river right up to Albasin, 

Towards November, 1652, news was brought that the 
Manchu forces sent north from Ninguta had been defeated 
“ by the Russians/’ Very early in 1655 another expedition 
was sent, and six months later the Chagan Han ('* White 
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Khan ”) of Oioss, or Russia, sends an envoy with tribute. 
In the summer of 1658 the Ambon of NIoguta succeeds in 
inflicting a defeat upon the Russians, capturing both arms 
and prisoners; the prisoners were divided as slaves 
amongst the successful wamors. In the summer of 1660 
the following important statement is laid before the 
Emperor: “ In the year 1655 the White Khan of Russia 
sent a mission, but one unprovided with the usual sub¬ 
missive address ; as on the first occasion, the mission was 
dismissed with some presenu, coupled with an order to 
send tribute annually. In 1656 a second mission appeared, 
this lime with an address; but the envoy declined to kneel 
On this occasion it was resolved to refuse both presents 
and audience, and to dismiss the envoy a On yet a third 
occasion the White Khan has now sent a mission with 
both address and tribute; it has been three years rouU. 
The document was dated ‘year 1165,’ and the ruler styled 
himself ‘Great Khan.’ Under these circumsunces it is 
proposed to drive the mission away and refuse the tribute." 
The Emperor, however, ordered by decree: "We must 
be considerate to gross ignorance. Give them a banquci, 
and receive the tribute. Also give prestnu to the White 
Khan and to his envoy; but we will not send a return 
mission. Explain to the envoy why he cannot, on account 
of the boastful impropriety of the address, be admitted to 
audience, and then dismiss him.’' I do not understand 
what Western era can be supposed to begin in the 
year 495, but the rest of the account is well supported by 
Western (chiefly, of course, Russian) authorities. Alexis, 
father of Peter, was the Czar in 1652 ; it was he who first 
dominated the Cossacks; and the existing caravan.trade 
between Siberia and China was an ancient one. In 1^49 
Khabaroff had continued the discoveries north of, the 
Amur, and had defeated the Chinese, but had.ultimately 
thought it better to retire; still, from 1651 the cowD.pf 
Yaksa was held by the Russians. In 1653-1656 Stepariqff 
made repealed attempts to ascend the Sungari 5 having at 
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last reached a point three days' sail up the river, he was 
driven back on June 30, 1658, by a Manchu fleet carrying* 
3,000 men, and was ultimately killed in a scrimmage just 
below the embouchure. With regard to the missions, that 
which was under Baikoff left in 1653, and arrived in 
1656. In 1658 the Russians mention two missions under 
Perpilyeff and Vary kin respectively, all three equally un¬ 
successful, on account of the refusal to kotow. 

In the autumn of x66o a report was received in Peking 
that a force had been sent to the spot M'here the Sa-ha-lien 
(Amur) joins the Sung-koh-li (Sungari), and that the 
presence of a rebel horde of Russians had been established 
on the west frontiers of the Fiyarka Tungasic tribes. The 
Manchu force had advanced as far as the dog-using 
population, and was lying in wait below the banks, ready to 
pounce upon the enemy. The Russians had to abandon their 
boats and decamp; many were drowned ; over sixty heads 
were cut off; forty-seven women were taken prisoners, 
besides muskets, armour, and weapons of all kinds. Fif¬ 
teen Tungusic villages were then called in to their Manchu 
allegiance, and were encouraged to stand Arm. The first 
Manchu Emperor of China died in r66t, and his successor 
in reciting his father’s virtues, mentions how he had extended 
his influence west as far as the Kalmucks, north up to the 
Kalkas and Russians.'' These particular events do not 
seem to be confirmed by any Russian authority under tb« 
date i66o-xddi; but in 1659 Yalcsa was destroyed, to be 
rebuilt by Tchernigovski in 1665. In 1667-1669 the fort 
was besieged, and the Russians were forced by hunger to 
surrender. Nothing more is said by the Chinese until 
1671, when it is observed that, " though the Russians have 
given in their submission, every precaution must still be 
taken, and the troops be kept up to the mark." In 
1672 two more unsuccessful missions are mentioned by 
Russian authorities, apparently those under Milovaioff and 
Kavyakoff. 

The next Chinese record is in the summer of 1676, 
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when the White Khan of Russia sends an envoy named 
Ni-kwo-lai [Nicholas Spafari] with tribute of local produce. 
The officers reporting this event announce that Russia is 
situated in an out-of-the*way, distant quarter, and '' from 
the remotest times has never had any communication with 
China." (Manifestly the Emperor had not properly 
digested the Mongol histories.) ** Her people are totally 
ignorant of Chinese written characters, and are unac¬ 
quainted with the proper form of memorialising, yet it 
appears she is now anxious to show deference and bring 
tribute." The young Emperor K‘ang-hi says : ‘‘Admirable 
conduct indeed; let the Regents inform me what they 
propose to do.” Two months later it Is explained that 
" Nicolai is so ignorant that it would be better not to 
furnish him with an imperial order. The Mongol Colonial 
Office can instruct him as follows : ‘ If your master wishes 
for friendly relations, let him send back our deserter 
Gantimur, and despatch a further envoy to regulate his 
proceedings according to our forms, when you will be 
allowed to trade as usual,* " In the meanwhile the envoy 
was presented with a saddle-horse, a gown, and some 
clothing. The Russian accounts seem to make out that 
the Greek Spafari was sent by the Tribunal of Envoys in 
S677; it is to be noted that after the word Nicolai the 
Chinese add a second name, which looks like Hambrllo- 
vitch, and no doubt the Russian archives are capable of 
"placing" the Christian name of Spafari’s father. As to 
the. Tungusic chief Gantimur, who had “'verted" and 
become a Christian, it ts a curious coincidence that about 
forty years after this the Hospodar of Moldavia was also 
named Gantimur; but only Russians are competent to 
decide whether there can be any possible historical con¬ 
nection between these two men. 

At the beginnir^ of 1683 an officer named Laagtan 
returned from a political mission to the Daours and Solon^ 
bringing with him the latest intelligence upon Russian 
aff^rs. The Emperor, who was now ruling individually, 
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free of the Regents, decided that "with 3,000 men there 
ought to be no difficulty in overcoming the Russians, though 
war is as a rule a dangerous thing." He ordered 1,500 
men to be sent up from Kirin and Hinguta with a flotilla of 
boats and red*clothes " cannon ; also a stock of muskets 
and men in proportion competent to use hrearms. These 
troops were to rendesvous at H^h-lung Kiang and Humar, 
where forts were to be constructed opposite chose of the 
Russians, until an opportunity for attack should occur. I c was 
estimated that the Korchinand Sib6 Mongols could provide 
7^5 cons of grain, enough for three years' consumption, and 
it was decided also to make the troops sow more grain as 
they should arrive. Hdh-lung Kiang city being only five 
days’ journey from the Solon village, it was arranged that 
a midway station should be established, and that supplies 
of oxen and sheep, besides 500 remounts, should be obtained 
from the Solons. Ac this time the most northerly Manchu 
MIlicaryGovernor lived at Ninguta, and it was he who had to 
carry out these measures. In the autumn of 1683 the name 
of Nipchu (Nertchinskoi) first appears, and it U pointed out 
that the Russians can easily reinforce themselves with men 
and stores from this place, '*so that it would be better to 
concentrate all our forces at onse upon Yaksa before the 
enemy can gain additional strength, and not divide our 
svength upon Humar." A Russian captive, or renegade^ 
named Ufan (Ivan) is here mentioned, and it seems thathte 
services were utilised as a spy moving to and fro; two ocher 
Russian messengers, named Mi*hai 4 o {Michael) and Mode- 
tui Mordvi) are named, and an order appears enrolling all 
surrendered Russians under a separate military commander 
of ^eir own nationality at Peking. A month later the 
Emperor issues a manifesto setting forth the following 
grievances: " (t) Attacks upon our Solons; (2) concealing 
Gantimur; (3) raiding the Flyarka and Kilor Tuhguses; 
(4) enticing into a house, and then burning alive» Etirkd 
and nineteen other sable-hunters of the Solon, Daour, and 
Orochon* tribes: on the other band, we have captured 
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thirty Russians and injured none of them. If Gantitnur is 
returned* and the Nipchu and Yaksa Russians will mend 
their ways, all will be well; if not, war; and if the displaced 
Russians think they are coo far from home to go back, they 
will be received kindly as our subjects." 

Early in 1684 the Manchu authorities urged prompt 
action once more; it is pointed out that the Russians have 
twelve stations between the Argun and Shilka junction and 
Yaksa; that they are perfecting their supply arrangements; 
and that the Kalka Mongols should not be allowed to trafhc 
with them. The first thing to be done is to cut and destroy 
the crops they have Just sown. Another year passes with¬ 
out anything beyond skirmishing, but a captured Russian 
reports the arrival of a new chief named Eliksie (Alexis), 
the steps taken by him to prevent further Russian mi^ssacres 
of Daours, and the fact that replies were being awaited by 
hin) to further despatches which had been sent to the ruler 
of Russia. In the summer of 1685 the Emperor, who was 
then at J6ho, received from his Generals P'dng-ch'un and 
Sabsu the welcome news of the fall of Yaksa and the sur¬ 
render of Alexis. All the Russians had been allowed to go 
free: Pa-si-U (Vassily) and a few others who preferred it 
were given quarters in Mukden; and the Solons, Daours, 
Kalkas.and Kalmucks taken by the Chinese at Yaksa were 
sent to their respective homes. " Thus," adds the EmpercMt 
" after thirty years of harassing in the Sungari region, the 
Russians have been defeated without any loss of life.” 

The above events are amply confirmed from Russian 
sources, according to which Langtan had been despatched 
by the Emperor K‘ang-ht in 1682. Following upon his 
visit, the Chinese built, over against Albarin, two wooden 
forts, defended by 1,500 men, and connected by post¬ 
stations with Aigun and Argun. It •must be explained that 
Aiguii is about as far to the south-east of Albasin (Yaksa) 
as A:gun is to the south-west, Albaiin occupying, as it were, 
the apex of the great Amur curve. “ Hu mar ” appears in 
the Russian maps as KhUmarsk, and is a settlement at the 
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junction of the river Khumar with the Amur, about half¬ 
way between Albatln and Aigun (or Sahalien Ula, as it is 
also called, just opposite Blagoveschtschensk, of recent in¬ 
auspicious memory). According to Russian accounts, Aigun 
was founded in 1684, and served until 1691 as the official 
residence of the new Manchu Military Governor appointed 
CO these parts. It is curious to find that both Michael and 
Ivan are also mentioned by the Russians as two prisoners 
captured by the Manchus in 1683, and utilised by the 
Emperor K‘ang-hi in 1684 to convey a letter to the 
Governor of Albazin. The sable-hunter '• Etlrkd," is mani¬ 
festly the man Ordighy, who had been captured near the 
river Bystrya by Russian adventurers. The late Dr. John 
Dudgeon, of Peking, who published a great many of these 
particulars (gathered from the Archimandrite Palladius 
and others) in 18; i, makes out chat the Chinese forces 
appeared on July 4, 1685. They numbered 15,000 men, 
with 5c cannon and 100 lield-guns, against a total Russian 
force of 450 men, 3 cannon, and 300 other firearms, all 
under the command of Alexei Tolbusin. On July a2 the 
Chinese were defeated, but the Russians surrendered on 
condition that they were allowed to depart freely to Nert* 
chinsk (n<). Twenty-five Russians, under a priest named 
Vassily Leontyeff, elected to accept the Chinese Emperor’s 
crffer and proceed to Peking, Another Russian account, 
recently published, says the Chinese forces numbered 5,000 
men under Langtan, Bandashi, and Sashou. These two 
last-mentioned personages are evidently the Royal Duke 
P‘ 4 ng-ch'un (who, as Ta~skwai, or Commander-In-Chief, 
would probably be styled P' 4 ngTa-shwai), and the Military 
Governor Sabsu. From the Chinese point of view Langtan 
was quite a subordinate officer, but being an older hand at 
Russian affairs (as Sir Harry Parkes and Sir Thomas Wade 
were in' English affairs when Interpreters during the China 
War), he bulked largely in the enemy’s mind (as they did). 

In the beginning Of x 680 an imperial decree announces 
that “although we abandoned Nipchu to the Russians, It Is 
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now reported that they have begun to rebuild Yaksa. The 
question arises, Shall we attack them at once, or wait until 
H6h-lung Kiang and Merguen are properly settled ?" A 
month later, a further announcement Is made that theSoIons 
have captured a Russian named Ok-somu-kwo (? Aksum- 
koff), who states that, during the previous year, " Ivan, 
chief of Nipchu, had ordered the Alexei whom we released 
to occupy Yaksa once more^ with 500 men, and that the 
town had now sufficient supplies for two years/’ The 
Emperor decided to leave the Russians no more time, but 
to repeat the strategy of last year at once. Towards the 
end of the summer he seems to express surprise that no 
replies have yet arrived from the White Khan to the various 
letters sent by Nicolai, Alexei, and the Russian prisoners. 
^'Buc the Dutch envoy says his country borders on Russia, 
and possesses the means of communicating with it in writing. 
It will be well to give him a letter for the White Khan, 
explaining to him that the Nipchu and Yaksa Russians 
must really respect our frontiers. When the White Khan’s 
memorial to me is ready, let his envoy proceed hither direct 
by land; but if the journey is too arduous, let the Dutch 
envoy bring it by sea. Give a copy also for transmission 
by the West Ocean Country [Portugal?].’' A month later 
we find Sabsu, with 2,300 men, entrenching round Yaksa, 
and stowing his boats away at suitable points. But, still a 
month later, a letter arrives by way of the Kalka Mongols from 
an advance envoy or messenger despatched by the Govern* 
ment of Russia : "We do not understand the written commu¬ 
nications you have sent to us, but Nicolai explains that your 
grievances are about our detention of Gantimur, and about 
the harassing of your frontiers. Please arrest any such 
marauders in future, and send them In to us for executicm. 
] am . sending special envoys to arrange frontier questions ; 
and meanwhile I despatch Mikifur Wel-niu-kao and Ivan 
Fa*go*lo-wa with this letter, begging you to raise the siege 
of Yaksa, and to write out a comprehensible statement for 
MS.'‘ . The Emperor.writes a minute: "Tell Sabsu to with- 
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draw from Yaksa, and collect his forces at some fresh camp 
near the flotilla. He may inform the Russians that their 
movements are free, provided there is no plundering; in 
the meanwhile wait till the special frontier envoy indicated 
arrives/' 

The Chinese dates given above are probably more accurate 
than the Russian as given by Dr. Dudgeon, who mistakes 
most of his dates by one year in one chapter, but not In the 
others. According to the latter, or correct dates, in July, 
1686, the Chinese attacked Yaksa with 8,000 men and 40 
guns; the siege lasted until May, 1687, and in the course 
of it Alexei Tolbusin was killed. A German exile named 
Beuthen, who was managing the engineering works for 
Tolbusin. then took over charge. Then suddenly there 
arrived an order from the Chinese Emperor to raise the 
siege, and Langtan accordingly withdrew in the tenth moon 
^aboui Christmas). The Russians have, moreover, been 
able to obuin a few exact Chinese dates from the Manchu 
biography of Langtan. It appears from this that, on the 
third day of the fifth moon In 1686, the Manchu troops 
arrived at Sahalicn Ula (Aigun), and on the twentyeighth 
at Yaksa. Alexei was killed subsequently to this date. 
Langtan withdrew, and, on the eleventh day of the eleventh 
moon, Pei-tuQ (Beuthen) sent to request a supply of provi¬ 
sions. The Chinese who took the provisions reported chat 
there were only ewenty Russians left, and that even these 
were sick. As to the two advance messengers sent froin 
Russia, it is easy to identify the first with Nicephorus 
Wenyukoff; it is to be presumed chat bis companion must 
have borne a uame something like Vagorova. Between 
tbeir arrival and that of die delimitation envoy, one 
Stephanas Loalnoff was sent co inquire at what place the 
Chinese Emperor desired the envoys to meet, and the 
Emperor decided for the Selenga River (apparently modem 
Kiachta). 

Early in the year 1687 the Emperor is distressed to hear 
that the Manchu troops are suffering much from sickness. 
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and he therefore despatches two doctors with a store of 
medicines- He adds: “Though the Russians are our 
enemies, offer them medicines, too, so that they may go 
home cured, and tell their friends how good we are/’ In 
the late summer he says: “ Let Sabsu withdraw his troops 
to recruit and refit at Hfih-lung Kiang and Me^uen, 
explaining at the same time to the Russians that we only 
do 80 because a special envoy from Russia Is coming, 
whose approach has been heralded to us by the Tushetu 
Khan of the Kalkas/’ Dr, Dudgeon mentions that Beuthen 
withdrew m the winter of r 688 ; and that the Russians were 
suffering from scurvy, but declined the medicines offered to 
them by the Chinese Emperor. It is quite certain, how¬ 
ever, that he ought to have said “the winter of 1687/ for 
the biography of Langtan states that, in the fourth moon 
of the twenty-sixth year (May-June, idSy), Pei-tun was 
refused permission to cultivate the land around Yaksa, and 
chat, on the twenty-first day of the seventh moon, Langtan 
withdrew to Ninguca. 

In the fifth moon of x688 the Emperor recites to the 
special envoys charged with the frontier delimitation the 
various grounds of dispute: (i) The Russian raids upon 
the Humar and Sungari Rivers; (a) the occupation of 
Nipchu and Yaksa belonging to China; {3) the harbouring 
of Gancimur and the other two military chiefs. Apart 
from the Amur, Sungari, Nonni, and Hurka {which,* of 
course, are ours on account of Kirin, Ninguia, and the 
Sibe, Korchin, Solon, and Daour tribes), we must lay 
claim to the mouth of the Amur; and such tributaries as 
the Omogun, Ntumen, Chinkiri, etc., are also required for 
us in the interests of the Orochons, Kilors, Pilars, Hechis, 
and Fiyarkas, all our kinsmen: we must have evefj* 
tributary on both sides of the Amur from Nipchu to the 
sea. If our deserters arc surrendered, we surrender their 
prisoners and deserters, arrange a frontier, and grant 
trade.” 

A few days after the mission had started, it was 
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announced that the road was blocked on account of the 
war then raging between the Kalmucks and the Kalkas; 
but the envoys sent on the Emperor’s ultimatum (as 
above) by a special messenger. Meanwhile the Kalkas 
were thanked by the Emperor. for arranging to supply 
fodder and provisions for the mission. It was not until the 
fourth moon of 1689 that news came of the arrival at 
Nipchu of the Russian envoy Fei-yao-to-lo. On this the 
Chinese mission, under Sogedu as the chief envoy, received 
orders to hasten to Nipchu at once, instead of proceeding 
to the Selenga. 

All the above events, from 1682 onwards, took place 
during the precarious regency of Peter's elder sister Sophia, 
and hence it is not to be wondered at that there was delay 
in Russian diplomacy. The envoy who took so long to 
arrive was Feodor Golovin, believed to have been the son 
of Alekei Golovin, Governor-General of Siberia, who in 
1697 was one of Peter’s ambassadors to Holland, Peter 
himself forming one of the suite. According to the Jesuit 
accounts, the Chinese mission included the priests Pereira 
and Gerbillon (who, like Langtan, probably to all intents 
conducted the negotiations, but were officially ignored). 
The Russian accounts are to the effect that they left Peking 
oa May 29, 1688, but failed to reach the Selenga on 
account of the war going on in Mongolia. They set out 
a second time on June 13, 1689, and took six weeks to 
reach Nipchu, where they, had to wait a fortnight for 
Feodors arrival; the Irrepreasible Langtan was with them 
(chough he is not even mentioned in the Imperial Chineae 
decrees). It is difficult to guess who the'“ Dutch envoy " 
can be who so kindly undertook to hurry up the Car; for, 
although in 16S5 the Manchu annals do-inddeAtally allude 
to the “treatment accorded to Dutch und other missions," 
neither Western nor Chinese records mention any Dutch 
mission subeequent to Van Hoorn’s of 1^65. As the 
Jesuit Verbiest was a Dutchman, and as he agisted 
K*ang-hi with his artillery, it is just possible that he may 
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be meant—the more so in that Pereira may be the man 
from Western Ocean State who received a copy of the 
message, as above related. '^Western Ocean State’' was 
for a long lime the name for Portugal. Pereira, the 
Superior, had recommended as attendants upon the 
Emperor Fathers Gerbillon and Bouvet, who had newly 
arrived in Peking in March, 1688, a few days after Verbicst 
died. 

In the twelfth moon of the twenty-eighth year (January- 
February, 1690), the Emperor received Sogedu’a report. 
He says: “ Feodor at first claimed both Nipchu and Yaksa 
as legitimate Russian extensions. In reply to this the 
Chinese put in a claim for the old Maomingan Mongol 
territory, extending from the Onon up to Nipchu. They 
also pointed out that Yaksa was the original residence of 
their own hunting chief Albazi. At last the Russians 
joyfully gave way. Maps were produced, and a treaty 
of seven articles was drawn up in Manchu, Chinese, Latin, 
Russian, and Mongol." There is a small tributary of the 
Shilka called the Gorbitsa. The treaty defines it as being 
near the Ch*orna (»Russian Tchsrnaya —“Black") or 
Ulunmu (- Manchu Urpnon) River, and says .that the 
frontier shall be “from the source of the Gorbitsa, along 
the line of the Stony Hing*^n Range to the sea, all 
tributaries of the Amur taking their rise south, of that range 
belonging to China." The second frontier line is the 
Argun, the streams on the north bank of which were ceded 
to Russia. Yaksa was to Be immediately destroyed, and 
trespassers were on both sides 10 be rigorously dealt with. 
Neither side had to surrender anybody already in thejr 
keeping. Merchants provided with passports were allowed 
to trade, and no further fugitives were to be harboured-:. . 

The Russians have little, if anything, to add to these 
important particulars; in fact, the only authentic full text 
of the treaty seems to survive in the Chinese. August ay, 
i6$9, is the date of its signature (according to .Western 
calculation), and the term “ Stone Mountains eveacmeo the 
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sto." is admitted by the Russian account of 1899, which 
recognises that the Amur became the possession of China/' 
and that the present Usuriprovince was “usually supposed 
to belong to China." It was in this year (1689) that Peter 
put his intriguing sister Sophia in a convent, and became 
absolute ruler on his own account. The Russians record, 
however, that in May, i69o> Langcan set out to erect stones 
at the junction of the Shilka with the Ar^>‘un. This inscrip¬ 
tion was in four languages, and cited parts of the treaty. As 
we shall see, the Chinese had no record of this in 1853. 

In the tenth moon of 1693 the White Khan of Russia 
sends an envoy with tribute, and his “memorial" is trans¬ 
lated for the Emperor, who observes that " the Russians 
are of robust material, but their disposition is as perverse 
as their ideas of right are inelastic. From the Kia-yUh 
Pass it is eleven or twelve days to Hami, whence twelve 
or thirteen again to Turfan, where five dllTerenc sorts of 
men congregate. Beyond Turfan are the frontiers of 
Russia It is said their State is over 30,000 li [6,000 
miles} in extent, and possibly Chang K^len (discoverer of 
the Oxus and Pamir region u.a 140) got thus far. The 
Ming dynasty Emperor Yung-!oh (1403-1434) certainly 
never got more than T,oooli from this place, but General 
Hoh K'ti-ping (b.c. 133) Is said to have been 5,000 /i 
beyond our frontiers, and possibly that is true, for he left 
records on stone. Though it may be a glorious thing to 
receive the tribute of foreig:n vassals, I fear that the 
business may yet cause trouble to our descendants. Still, 
if China keeps peaceful and strong within herself foreign 
quarrds are not likely to arise." The misstoa above alluded 
to is that under the Schleswig-Holsteiner Ysbranda Ides, 
which left Moscow on March 14,1693, and reached Peking 
November 5, 1693. been one of Peter’s tutors 

or advisers before he became independent Crar, and Peter 
was now beat on improving the commerce of Russia. 
Gerbillon, again, and two Portuguese as well, acted as 
ineerpreters for the mission, which had audience on Novem- 
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ber 15, and was entertained at a banquet on November 19. 
It is believed that Ides had to kotow, and also to sit cross- 
legged on the ground in Manchu style when at the banquet; 
but, as he wrote his account of the expedition under the 
Czar’s orders, there is little doubt that Peter must have 
concealed the various snubs he received. His presents and 
his too independent letter were returned, and no favours 
whatever were conceded. The Emperor’s remarks about 
Yungdoh seem inaccurate^ for in monarch appears 

to have reached the Kerulon, if not the Onon, too; and, 
indeed, it is stated on Russian authority that he it v as who 
first founded the city later {1684) called Aigun. Hoh 
K'U»piog never reached anything like a distance of 5,000 li 
beyond the frontier, but several other Chinese Generals did 
reach the Kerulon region towards the beginning of our era, 
during the Hiung»nu wars. The Huns, Avars, Hiung-nu, 
Scythians, Hephthalites, Turks, and Ouigours are all one 
and the same people in effect— i.i., they were different 
ruling tribes of Turks. 

The Kalmuck.Kalka war had driven many Kalka 
refugees into Russia, but after K'ang-Ki had taken the 
field in person against the Kalmuck ruler Galdan, who 
had tried to frighten China with the threat of borrowing 
Russian troops, the Kalkas were only too glad to seek 
Mancbu hospitality. After his defeat in 1695, on the banks 
of the Tola River (not very far from Kiachta), Galdan would 
gladly have fled to Russia; but, unfortunately for his'plans, 
his own nephew, Tsevang Rabtan, was hostile to his 
interests ; and Ayuki, the Khan of the Turgut branch of the 
Kalmucks at Tarbagataif had given his daughter in marriage 
to Tsevang Rabtan- After casting his eyes vainly in the 
sole remaining direction of escape— is., Tibet—and being 
refused asylum by the Russians, the unhappy Galdan in 
.1697 poisoned himself. Tsevang Rabtan surrendered the 
body, and In gratitude for this complaisance China recog^ 
oised as Kalmuck territory everything lying,westbf 'the 
Altai’ Mountains. - Tsevang Rabtan's ambition to remiite 
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the four Kdmuck branches into one great State led to the 
migration of Ayuki, with 50,000 tents, into Russian terri¬ 
tory, and then to the conquest of Tibet by Tsevang 
Rabtan. The immediate reasons for this important episode 
were that Rabtan had forcibly incorporated Ayuki's son 
Sanchab's horde* with 15,000 tents, and had forbidden Ayuki 
himself to “ boil tea at the periodical Tibetan festivals. 
Meanwhile the Chinese Emperor began to grow anxious 
about the Buriacsand Uriangkal Mongols, who were gradually 
being absorbed by Russia; the latter, at least, seem to have 
been ultimately preserved to China. Towards the end of 
1705 he incidentally mentions a Russian trading envoy's 
letter, written in Latin, Kalmuck, and Russian,and early 
in 1710 he appoints an officer to " go and manage Russian 
trade affairs." According to Russian accounts, caravans 
were sent in 1705, 1711, and 1713; but the drunkenness 
and riotous behaviour of those in charge resulted in the 
stoppage of all trade at Peking. In 1713 the Emperor 
K'ang-hi issues a decree announcing his latest discoveries 
about Russia: Both China and Europe are north of the 
equator; but, whilst we speak of ' stretches,' they talk of 
'd^rees.' From Europe you go south 80 ‘degrees'to 
the Great Wolf Mountain (? the Cape), whence north to 
Canton. You can also go by land ; but Russia’s being be¬ 
tween the two extrethes makes that inconvenient. Russia's 
capital is about is,ooo li from ours. West Ocean (Europe) 
and T'u«r*hu-t both border, on Russia. Russia depends on 
Turhut for horses, and Turiivu on Russia for hides. Some 
years ego Russia and Stieh West Ocean were at war, but 
Turhut assisted Russia to completely defeat Sueh West 
Ocean." 

Nbw, all this, is very ^^uaint and Interesting. It is a fact 
that sb early as 1705 Peter employed a number of Kalmucks. 
in preparing the new site, for-St. Petersburg. Charies XH. 
of Sweden was defeated at Pultowa in June, 1709, and 
took refuge, with die Tniks^ who drfeated Peter on the 
Pfudi in 17ii ; Peter wasJ obliged'to surrender A^^v, 
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which he had taken from the Crimean Tartars in 1696. 
It seems quite certain that “Siieh” is intended for 
" Sweden," and Turhut" for Turkey”; for, as we shall 
shortly see, the word "Turgut" bad uniformly been, 
written with quite different characters. No imperial 
Russian envoy went to China in 1705* Turkey is 
mentioned by the Ming dynasty historians in the year 1526 
under the name of Lu-mi (Roum). 

In the summer of 1715, on account of Rabun having 
attacked Hami, it became necessary to request the Russian 
officials at a certain city to prevent his followers from 
escaping over the frontier. The Emperor says; “ When 
Tulish 4 n went on his mission to the Turguu, he proceeded 
vi& Russia, and knows the Governor of that town. Let 
Tulishftn go on this business." The true facts, as gathered 
from miscellaneous Chinese, Russian, and other sources, 
seem to be these: In 1711 the Turgut branch of the 
Kalmucks sent an envoy to Peking by way of Russia, and 
in 171a Tulishdn had been sent by K‘ang*bi to try and 
induce Ayuk: Khan to assist in crushing the Dsungar 
branch of the Kalmucks. Prince Gagarin was then 
Governor-General of Siberia, and he gave Tulishftn a very 
handsome reception. Three Jesuit priests (acting as spies in 
the interests of China) are said to have been with the 
mission; which, however, was not received by Peter, who 
was just then busy with Swedish affairs. On its‘return 
to China, it was accompanied by Hilarion and ten other 
priests, who were sent to take the place of Vassily Leontyeff 
and others who had recently died; these priests had 
spiritual charge of the Albazin guards, which were kept up, 
at least in name, until the Boxer troubles of 1900, when 
most of them were massacred. Gagarin was Goverhw- 
General of other provinces besides Siberia at* different 
times; hence some Chinese authorities in mentioning him 
have concluded xh^iho-ka-Un meant ‘‘Governor’* ib Rusaiaa. 

Nothing more of importance toudiing Russian 
tOGbWed during the rest of K'ang^hi’s re%n 1 butv 
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to Dr. Dudgeon, the old Emperor applied to Gagarin 
(probably through Tolish^n) for some tonics or aphro¬ 
disiacs wherewith to revive his drooping years. (Many 
Chinese mandarins have made similar applications to me.) 
In consequence of this application, an English surgeon 
named Gar win, or Harvin, accompanied the Swedish 
engineer, Laurence Lange, on a mission to China, They 
left St. Petersburg on August t8, 1715, and reached Peking 
on November ii, 1716. The Emperor sent two Jesuits 
named Stumpf and Parrenin to visit the Russians, and 
appears to have personally busied himself with Peter’s request 
for a Russian stove to be made out of Chinese porcelain, 
but there Is no word of a return mission, or of the stove 
having ever been sent. Lange returned in 1717, but went 
on a second mission in 1719, along with the Scotch doctor, 
Bell of Antermony, who has left us such an interesting 
account of his travels. Or, rather, both of them accom¬ 
panied Ismalloff’s mission, which reached Peking on 
November S9, 1720, and left on March 7, 1721. So far as 
can be ascertained, both Lange and Ismailoff performed 
the hofm. Lange was allowed to remain as Agent or 
Consul—Vice-Consuls were sanctioned at other points—and 
arrangements were made for the regular establishment in 
Peking of a Russian church. K'ang-hi died early in 1732, 
and towards the end of that year his son and successor, 
the Emperor Yung-chdng, issued a decree extolling his 
lace father's sagacity in firmly but kindly preventing Russian 
encroachments on Kalka territory; but absolutely nothing 
is said of Russian trade, missions, residents, or politics. In 
his declining years K’ang'hi had begun a mild persecution 
of the missionaries on account of the disastrous squabble 
with the Popes about ancestor-worship and the proper 
word for God." In their distress the Jesuits had appealed 
for good offices both to Peter and to Charles VI,, the 
“Roman" Emperor of Germany. Clement XI. in 1719 
Sent Meszobarba to Peking, where he arrived in 1721, but 
the Emperor would make no concessions to him. There 
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are traces in the Manchu annals of Russian and Jesuit 
intrigues with more than one Manchu Prince at Peking 
about this time. Meanwhile Peter had found it necessary 
to hang Gagarin for conspiring with the Tartars to rob the 
Russian caravans he was supposed to protect. This led 
to a personally-conducted expedition to the Caspian by 
Peter the Great,’' who had in 1721 accepted that title. He 
seems to have had on his way an interview with Ayuki 
Khan on the Volga, and Ayuki placed 5,000 Kalmucks al 
his disposal in order to punish the Usbeg powers. But the 
Turks of Constantinople objected to Peter's presence so near 
their frontiers^ and he had to go back. Lange left Peking 
a second time in July, tyaa, in which year Peter, by way of 
counterpoise to Tulishdn’s mission to Ayuki, despatched 
Unkovsky on a mission to Tsevang Rabun, who was 
*'located" In the mountains west of Kuldja, near the 
Khorgos River, south of the Hi River. 

About February or March, 1726, an edict appears 
announcing that the Russians have sent envoys to de< 
limitace the Kalka frontiers. In appointing a disgraced 
oflicer to conduct the negotiations, the Emperor says: 

You may possibly regain my favour if you behave pru* 
dently, but you will get into serious trouble if you raise any 
quarrels with either the Russians or Tsevang Rabtan. ’ 
Meanwhile the Uriangkai hunting tribes **neartbe frontiers 
of Russia and Tsevang Rabtan ” were directed to keep a 
sharp look-out for Russian encroachments in the Upper 
Yenisei or Kcmchik Valley, and to report any events at 
once. In the spring of 1727 "the envoy Sah.wa of the 
White Khan of Russiapresents tribute and an address. 
During the summer Tulishin is mentioned as being on the 
Russian frontier staff. This Sah-wa cannot well be other 
than Count Vladj*r/»&itch, with whom in 1726 Lange made 
his third voyage to Peking. Peter was now dead, and it 
was his relict Catherine who sent this mission. She herself 
died in 1727, and was succeeded by Peter n.,*son of ►Peter 
the Great's heir, Alexis, who had been judicially done to 
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death in 1718. (After this Alexis the Czar Nicholas IL 
has named his heir.) 

In the eighth moon o( 1727 the Emperor's son-in-law, 
the Kalka Mongol governing the frontier, reported the 
settlement, with Sah-wa, of the Russo-Kalka frontier, 
running from the Upper Argun (north of Huron PIr) to a 
point near modern Kiachta. All important details are 
given; but as there has never been any dispute about 
this line, and few of the Chinese names appear on even 
Russian maps. I refrain from details. The Huriats and 
Uriangkais both signified their consent, The Chinese 
sent an officer with the Russian Secretary of Legation, 
1-fan I-fan-no-fei-ch'i (Ivan Ivanovitch), to lay down the 
stones as (it is presumed) they stand now. The Manchurian 
and Kalka authorities were strictly enjoined by the 
Emperor to tolerate no encroachments on the part of the 
Chinese, and an officer from the Colonial Board was ordered 
to select a site for the Kiachta market. Only 200 traders 
were to come at once. The Russian hotel at Peking was 
to be repaired for the envoys' and students'accommodation. 
They were to receive allowances, and had freedom to 
return to Russia when they chose. Towards Christmas 
the Russian head'•eye Lang-k'd" (Lange) obtained 
permission to leave the animals of the caravan outside 
Kaigan to graze, oo condition of his placing steady men in 
phai^e, and the Chahar . Mongols were held responsible for 
any quarrels,or thefts of Russian property; for Russia is 
a small State amongst the oqter vass 4 ls, and Is therefore 
entitled ,to protection." According to Russian accounts, 
Julishdn went on a special mission tp Russia in 1727, and 
Lange made a fourth journey to China in 1737. This was 
in K'ien-Iung's time, durii^ the reign of Anne, niece 
of Peter the Great. Nothing is said by the Chinese 
historians of these two alleged missions. However, in 
1740 the Emperor, in addressing the Dzungar Kalmucks 
of IJi, says: “If your envoys come on the same dates 
as the Russians, It becomes less advantageous to you: 
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better come on the third, fourth, and eighth years of each 
decade to Peking, and on the first, fifth, and ninth to Suh 
Chou [in Kan Suh Province}'’ 

The Emperor K‘ien-lung was far and away the " smartest 
man'’ who ever sat on the Chinese throne. The Dzungar 
power became so threatening and insolent under Amursana 
that, in 1755, K‘ien-lung determined 10 break up the whole 
quadruple Kalmuck organiiacion. This brought China into 
close contact with a new nation styled the Kazaks (Kirghiz), 
whose chief, Abulai, was inclined to trim between Russia 
and China. Though new under that name, the Kazaks had 
for many centuries been known to the earlier Chinese by 
the name Khiakiz (Ki^biz). On this occasion the Kazak 
ruler endeavoured to curry favour with China by ofiTering to 
capture Amursana, who subsequently escaped to Russia. 
The Emperor was very determined in this matter. Besides 
quoting the treaty rule about not harbouring any fresh 
deserters, he made.a very strong demonstration on the 
Russo-Kazak frontier, and directed the Peking Board 
to address the Senate of Russia (founded by Peter the 
Great in ryn). Meanwhile, on the eighteenth day of the 
sixth moon, 1757, the Russian frontier (captain) 

took, off his hat and inquired after the Emperor’s health. 
He said it was true that Amursana had sent envoys to 
Russia, but these had been sent on to the White Khan 
(Peter’s daughter Elizabeth), and nothing was known 
of Amursana’s own movements, The captain gave a 
w ritten suteme n t to th Is effect. ” 0 n th e twenty- seve n th day 
Abulai sent to say that he had all but seen Amursana, but 
that Amursana got alarmed and made off, saying, ‘Mf I go 
to Russia, I shall be as good as a slave all my life. If the 
Kazaks will not take me In, then I am Indeed a lost man." 
In the eighth moon the Emperor refused an application 
from Russia to convey stores by way of the Amur (which 
looks as though Russia wanted a quid pro In 

the ninth mooa the Emperor ascertained for certam that 
Arhursana and eight attendants had escaped to Russia. 
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The Emperor said: “ This news is confirmed by Kal¬ 
muck reports. The Russians tried co make us believe 
that Amursana had been drowned, but I felt sure he 
would have to choose between the Russian and the Kazak. 
Send a messenger to the Russian frontier town» and 
say that China has always hitherto considered Russia to be 
a great power, and no cheat, but chat present conditions 
point to another conclusion.” Early In 1758 the Kalka 
Prince reports chat the Russian Pi-r>ko-ti>r Brigadier) 
has sent one Pishler, the Vu*U-ma-ch'i (P dalnuUher^ or 
interpreter), with an official despatch, stating that Amursana 
had been rescued from drowning, but chat he had since died 
of small-pox, and chat his body was on view at Kiachca. 
The Emperor said: " I had already informed the Senate 
that they were welcome to Amursana if only they would 
guarantee to keep him for ever. We must assume chat 
Russia 1$ telling the truth, and you had better go, even to 
Selenga city (Selenginsk), if necessary, to view the corpse. 
If it is a sham, then Russia will be in the wrong, and there¬ 
fore to blame for any war that may take place. In any 
case, no one will be able to say that I have let a man’s 
spittle dry on face. The corpse must not only be seen, 
but must be got hold of and brought to Peking to be drawn 
and quartered.” As a matter of fact, Amursana is well 
known to have died in 7757 at Tobolsk. The frontier 
officials declined to give up the body on the ground that no 
specific orders to that effect had come from the Senate; but 
as persons in Chinese employ were able clearly to identify 
the features, the Emperor wisely allowed the matter 
to drop/ The conquest of the Dsungars opened up a very 
awkward Kazak question, for the Kazaks bad hitherto paid 
tribute to the Dzungars, and it was now necessary co choose 
between China and Russia; the Emperor declared that he 
did not care much which way they inclined. Meanwhile 
another leading Kalmuck, named Shereng, had murdered a 
Manchu or Mongol officer named Tangkalu, who had been 
endeavouring to block Amursana's escape in the direction 
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of the river Irtish. Shereng escaped lo Russia; the 
Russians declined to give him up, and partly in con¬ 
sequence of this the trade at Kiachta was stopped ; but the 
excessive duties levied by the Russians on Chinese traders 
also contributed to this result. 

In the spring of 1759 the Emperor sent the following 
letter to Abulai, Abulbambid, and Abulph, the chiefs of the 
three Kazak yus, or divisions; The Military Governor says 
you have sent a Russian named Sultung to pay respects on 
your behalf. A Russian despatch declares that you have 
belonged to Russia for some time. We have replied to 
Russia that, when we conquered Dzungaria, we treated 
the Kazaks with consideration, and not in a hectoring spirit 
like Russia, which always extorts oaths of allegiance and 
tribute; nor did we forbid the Kazaks to become part of 
any other Swte, should they so elect This is our reply to 
Russia, and you are at liberty to please yourselves." Abu-lai 
is the Abul-khair Khan of Russian history, and Sultung" 
is evidently the title of “ Sultan taken by the Russian 
Khirgis. 

China was now obliged to continue her conquests into 
Kashgaria, which had also been for a long time tributary 
to the Dzungars- When the khodjo Buran^uddin effected 
his escape, China naturally suspected Russia once more; 
but it was Badaksban who harboured the refugee this 
time. Towards the end of 1761 the Kalka Prince re¬ 
ported that a Russian MayU-r (? Major) had announced 
the receipt of instructions from the “ Chi-na-r 
(? Chinese Department) to surrender over too Mongd 
refugees with their arms and horses. These Mongols 
had also killed some Chinese officials in Kashgaria, and 
they were sent to Peking for execution, tn the spring 
of 1762 the Emperor wrote to "Shaniyas Sultung.Khan " 
and the other two yiis chiefs in order to boast of this, 
adding the vainglorious gloss: " after we had pursued the 
said murderers into Russia." In 1765 the Mongol super¬ 
intendent at Kalgaa was detected in aa iUidt trad? in 
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hides with Russia. Like bis erring colleague Gagarin, he 
was a Prince; but he, more lucky, escaped with his life. 
This year the Emperor was rather pleased when one of the 
Russian lamas, with all his tents and followers, expressed a 
desire to desert to Chin a, The reason forthis delight was chat, 
Russia having refused to deliver up Shereng, China could 
now safely give a tic-for-tat. This year, too, the ICmperor 
ordered a systematic survey of all the chief rivers hetwi*rn 
the boundary («>., the Stony Hing-an Range, or Daurian 
watershed) and the Amur. The geographical details are 
interesting: roughly, the boundary ran near parallel, 54* N., 
Co the river Zea^ and thence north«eaRt to Nikolaievsk. In 
T76S the watchful Emperor discovered that the Kaaaks 
were being utilized In order to trade o(T surreptitiously to 
China certain Russian goods. This ballon (Cissai was at 
once pulled down. But a little later the Colonial Office 
communicated to the Russian KviO^mi^sa’r (Commissary) 
thirteen articles under which legitimate trade might be 
conducted at Kiachca. 

In 1770 a very important event occurred, The escaped 
Kalmuck murderer Shereng seems to have utilized his 
Russian experiences in order to persuade the 100,000 
Russian Kalmucks to forsake the Volga and return to Hi, 
The first thing the Emperor heard of it was in the summer 
of 1771, when word was brought that Ubasi Khan, great- 
grandson of Ayuki, had actually arrived. He had secretly 
and suddenly left the Volga, which the ChinesQ call the 
Echil (Theophylactus' “river Til"; Haithon of Armenia’s 
“ Bthll ’’ in 1354—river"), near the end of 1770 
arriving in the' sixth moon of 1771 at Saribel in Hi, after 
travelling by way of the Kazaks, Ak-kum Desert, Balkash 
Nor, and the Gobi Desert. Timid advisers tried to per¬ 
suade the Emperor that it was all a Russian “dodge "of 
some sort; but K‘ien-lung, whQst caking every precaution 
against treachery, and making careful preparations to 
massacre the whole nation should they play false, stuck 
bravely to hjs own opinion, which was that the Buddhistic 
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Kalmucks hated the Russian religion, detested the inquisi¬ 
torial and rapacious Russian system, and objected to the 
incessant military services demanded from them, and to 
their Princes being treated as hostages. '‘The original 
Turgots,’* explains the Emperor, who went to Russia 
under AyukI rather than accept Dzungar hegemony, 
differed from the other Eleuths (or Kalmucks) in many 
ways; but Ubasi’s father had already some years ago 
brought back :0,000 tents to the Dzungars ; and, now that 
the Dzungars have been destroyed, Ubasi with his 80,000 
or 90,000 tents naturally longs for his native land; it is a 
case of reverting to an old allegiance, not of accepting a 
new allegiance. Let us by all means forgive Shereng, if he 
also trusts himself in our hands; for it will be a fine revenge 
on Russia to decline to surrender the very man they first 
declined to give up to us." Only 33,000 tents, or 70,000 
souls, surviv^ the terrible journey, and they were at once 
presented by the Emperor with over 200,000 animals, 
besides tea, grain, skins, and cloth. 

During the rest of K'ien«Iangs reign Russian events were 
few: the escape and execution of Russian slaves; the 
stoppage and re-opening of trade in tea and rhubarb; the 
inspection of the frontier in such a way as not to excite 
Russian suspicions; etc. The old Emperor abdicated in 
1796, and died in 1799, when his successor forthwith 
announced his intention of preserving the quo, “ if only 
Russia would also keep quiet.” in 1802 the Emperor 
Kia-k'ing (1796-1820) gave renewed instructluos to be 
prudent in periodically watching the frontier: "Always 
send word beforehand to the Ku‘p€t-r^na‘dO‘r" (Governor). 
Early In 1806 some Russian ships appeared at Canton. 
The Viceroy and Hoppo were both censured for allowing 
trade there: " Kiachu is their proper sphere.” (There is 
some reason to believe that either this or a land caravan, 
also this year, was a mission of some sort which was 
dismissed on account of some question of form. It is wdl 
known that in the autumn of 1806 two Russian men-of-war. 
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under Davidoff and Khwostoff, raided the Japanese settle- 
merits in Sahalien Island and the Kuriles, in order to force 
on trade. In the winter of 1804 a Russian ship had uken 
some shipwrecked Japanese to Nagasaki, but had received 
in return a non possumus when they applied for permission 
to trade with Japan.) In 1809 the Gubernador writes to 
suggest a meeting at Klachta. The Emperor gently chides 
the Kalka Prince: “ When the Russian Khan last time 
asked permission to send envoys with tribute, the Urga 
authorities were too unaccommodating on the kotovj 
question, and the envoy was sent back. Apparently the 
Khan (Alexander I.) Is once more anxious to send tribute 
If the question be again mooted, say the Emperor permiu 
the requested meeting, and don’t be too stickling. If they 
are respectful, then report their presence, for they will 
scarcely dare to decline the kotow at Peking. If the suite 
of the mission is too large, reduce it.” 

In 1813 some trade squabbles are signalized between 
the Kazak ruler Hanbar and the Russians. The Manchu 
Military Governor of 111 incurred a censure on account 
of bis excessive zeal in this matter; it appears that he 
summoned before him the headman of the Russian Andljans, 
and compelled him to pay compensation to Hanbar.^ 
Nothing appears io the Manchu annals of Tfmkowski’s 

relief expedition ” to Peking in 1821. 

In 1824 a later Military Governor showed more B«ctivicy 
than the new Emperor (1821-1850) cared about in coq« 
nection with some Kazak rulers of doubtful allegiance; like 
his successors, Tao>kwang took as his cue: If they ask 
for anything, treat them kindly; if their relations with 
Russia are doubtful, give them a wide birth.” 

In 1848 some Russian ships desirous of trading at 
Shanghai were sent away; the British Consul, A-lI-kwo 
(Alcock), was invited by the local authorities to exercise 
a persuasive influence on the mi^iiided Russians. Good,” 
says the Emperor; “always act soT The following year 
some more Russian trespasses, under one Pa-lan (? Brandt), 
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are reported in the Kazak quarter, and it was necessary for 
China to write to the Russian Seriate for explanations. It 
appears from the correspondence that both the Russian 
and the Chinese Kirghiz were inj the habit of paying 
" borse-rents," by which, 1 suppose, “taxes on horses 
owned ” are meant. The Senate took the opportunity to 
hint that “ in view of the increasing population, trade at 
Kiachta is now insufficient; we want trade at 41 i, Tarba- 
gatai, and Kashgar too." The Emperor promptly ordered 
secret inquiry to be made as to how far this request could 
be granted. Yikshan {of Anglo-French war notoriety) was 
one of the officials who reported; he said there was no harm 
in the proposition, so far as the two first-named places were 
concerned, but that to open Kashgar would be inconvenient. 
In 1851 the reply of the Senate put quite a different com¬ 
plexion on the Russian trespass charges ; according to the 
Russian account, the Chinese Hi officials had complained 
of robberies by Russian Kirghiz, and the Russians had 
now directed the Kirghiz Su-l 4 -i*an (Sultan) to restore 
150 horses and six camels, adding: "As the Kazaks are our 
subjects, of course we restore property stolen by them." 
The Emperor winced under this unexpected turning of the 
tables against him, suspected his own officials of blundering 
and “hanky-panky," and called for fuller explanations. In 
reply Yikshan specified his objections to trading at Kashgar; 
he said : “ As the Russians have for a long time been in the 
habit of collecting Kazak horse-rents, and making use of their 
animals for travelling stages; moreover, as their road to Kash¬ 
gar will lie through IH, and through the Kazaks south-west 
of it—it seems likely that the neighbouring Buruts (Kara- 
Kirghiz) and the Kazaks (Kirghiz) will soon be paying horse- 
rents and doing this stage duty for Russia too.’-' He also 
showed that the Russian statement sent by the Senate to 
Peking was false, and that the “finding and surrenderor the 
stolen horses” was only a “ dodge " in order to get in the 
claim to ownership of the Kazaks. “All right,” says the 
Emperor, “ don't let out that we know the truth; keep 
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dark about ic, and be very careful aa co that' compensation 
after Kiachta precedent' of which they seem to speak/’ 
Yikshan now sends a copy of hla reply to the Russian 
frontier authorities: “China takes no notice of robberies 
of horses, etc., which may take place beyond her own 
frontier posts, but she will promptly punish any thefts which 
may cake place within Chinese territory.” “ Capital T says 
the Emperor; “and, by-the-by, Is the trade at Hi and 
Tarbag^acai to be from late spring: to early winter, or how ? 
And see that our officials in charge of it are not squeesers. 
I notice the Russian negotiator is hrm on not granting the 
point of ‘life for life ’ in murder cases, and was able to point 
to a Kiachta precedent in 1793, which was our own proposal. 
We ought never to have suggested life for life. If Russians 
are killed, 2 see you propose that the Viceroy of Shen Si 
and Kan Sub, should deal with the case: but surely he is 
too far oiT? Better let the Military Governor of Hi convict, 
and then send the prisoners to the Viceroy for execution or 
punishment.” Meanwhile the Mongol Genera] Sh<}ngpao 
(the same who was executed about twelve years later ibr 
malversation in connection with the T'ai-p'iog rebellion) 
strongly recommended the strict closing of IK and Tarbagatai 
trade during winter; and that, as at Kiachta, Russian women 
should only be allowed during the trade season, and even 
then only within the palisaded limits. Later on the question 
of taxing tea at Hi was mooted. But nothing is said of the 
Treaty of Kuldja of 1S51, article 13 of which regulated the 
conditions of the Hi and Tarbagatai trade. A little later 
the Emperor says: “Ids reported to me that the Russians 
have DOW permanently statiooed their Gubemator at the 
north palisaded part of Kiachta. It is no business of ours ; 
but find out.the reasons for cbis movti keep an eye on him, 
and always report changes.” 

In the summer of 185^ it was reported that Rus^n 
troops had been observed toarching eastwards on the ocher 
side of the Amur. The new Emperor (1850-1861) showed 
great nervousness lest the Madchu outposts watching these 
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movements should excite Russian susceptibilities. The 
matter was indeed serious, for, as is well known, Muravieft 
Governor-General of East Siberia, had in 1851-1853 made 
an investigation of the Pacific Coast, andhad ordered Nevel- 
sky to take possession of the Amur mouth. Moreover, the 
surveys of Colonel Achte showed that ever since the 
Treaty of NIpchu in 1689 the territory between the Stony 
HIng-an" boundary-line and the Amur River had remained 
both undefined and unoccupied by the Chinese; subject, 
however, to the cursory surveys which, as I have shown, 
were made in 1765. 

In the autumn of 1853 the cloven foot of the Gubernator 
appears more My: “ The Military Governor says he wants 
to know how it is that there are no stones at the Gorbitsa 
boundary and near the sea-coast. The Colonial Office, tel Is 
me we have no record of any, Send an officer at once to 
the mountains north and south of the Gorbitsa, River to 
the eastwards, and report how the division was originally 
marked ; also to see whether we ought to have boundary 
stones neat the sea.” This was done, but the setting*up, 
of stones was postponed till the spring of 1854* That very 
year the Csar, Nicholas, authorised Muravieff to sail down 
the Amur and open negotiations with China about the east 
frontierj Muravieff at once sailed from the Shilka down 
the whole Amur to Mariinsk, and in 1855 finally and 
formally took the river into Russian occupation. 

Meanwhile, in the summer of 1854, the Military Governor 
reported that Russian mcn-of-war were sailing on the Amur; 
their explanation was: " We are going east to compete 
with England for possession of the islands.” The timid 
Emperor could do nothing but enjoin watchfulness and 
non-interference, but the Manchu authorities at Potuna and 
Aicchuk(near Harbin) were ordered to keep a weathej-ey« 
open. In 1855 money was sanctioned for seltii^ up tht 
required scones, but it seems that in the summer thequesMco 
of once more postponing this work till the foliowtt^ spring 
was still Under acadecpical disoussioa .Mcan^ile the 
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Russian envoy (presumably Muravieff) was waiting at the 
Sungari junction: so the Chinese deputies on tlieir way 
from Urga and Gorbitsa were directed to assemble before 
the thirdjday of the eighth month at the Amur mouth, and 
then meet the Russians at the Sungari junction. In the 
spring of 1^57 a colonization project, which had been 
checked in 1854 by the threatened encroachments of the 
Russians, was once more placed on the tapis. It was pro* 
posed to cultivate about 1,500,000 (English) acres of waste 
land, north of Potuna, in the Hulan Valley, lying away from 
thecustomary ginseng and sable preserves: terms, a pepper* 
corn rent, and free supplies of timber and stone, hunting 
and hshing. 

But unlucky China was now in the throes of the Allied 
War. In the spring of 1858, after the English and French 
had ''rebelled” at Canton, they proceeded to Tientsin 
(May ao), along with the Russians and Americans, "to 
frighten us." The Nanking Viceroy reported the presence 
of a Russian man-of-war at the Shanghai Bar. "Well, 
then," says the Emperor, "as the English and French will 
not come, there is no need to make a treaty with them. 
Send word to them by the Russians and Americans." 
Accordingly, " Russia at Tientsin puts forward the French 
demande," and in recognition of her efforts '* she also was 
allowed to trade at the hve ports. As to the H<^-lung 
Kiang frontier, do your best at Tientsin to arrange that 
fairiy with P‘u-t'i-ya-t'ing (Count Poutiatinc)." The result 
of this was that "pacific" Russia obtained her treaty the 
very first of all, on June 13, America on the i8th, England 
and France a few days later. But already, by the Treaty 
of Aigun, on May 16, the Russians had comfortably settled 
the Gorbitsa stone question by stipulating that from the 
Argun junction to the mouth the whole left bank of the 
Amur should be Russian, except that the hunters of 
Manchu blood, living on the left bank, from the river Zea 
south to the village of Khormolchin, were to remain for 
ever unmolested under Chinese protection. (After the 
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massacre of Blagoveschtscheosk, in 1900, mosc of these, 
according to Leo Deutsch, were butchered by the Russians.) 
The right bank from the Argun to the Usuri junction was 
to belong to China, except that (says the Russian account) 
'•beyond the Usuri junction China and Russia were to 
have combined rights, as now, until a frontier should be 
traced. Trading, in Russian and Chinese vessels only, was 
CO be both allowed and protected on the Amur, Sungari, 
and Usuri.’* In the fifth moon we find the Chinese record¬ 
ing that the good offices of the Russians had been sought 
once more to coax over the British obstinacy upon the 
point of residence in Peking; but in the sixth moon 
(August) the French and English ships left Tientsin. 

In the same month it is reported that the Acting 
Governor, Fei-ya-to-Io-fei-chl {? Fcodorovitch), proposes 
chat both States should henceforth cease to provide sheep 
and other supplies for each other's missions in future. The 
Emperor, evidently vaguely suspecting another devious 
" dodge/* replies : “ Say you have submitted the proposal 
to the Emperor, who is of opinion that it would be an 
vinkindly act on his part to refuse supplies.'* Later on in 
the same year, there are several allusions to the compensa¬ 
tion due to Russia for the burning’ of her factory at 
Tarbagaiai; but there is nothing to show when or why this 
burning took place; however, it was arranged to pay up 
in annua) instalments, partly in tea The Chinese were 
evidently most anxious to get rid of the Russian troops 
then " demonstrating" just outside of the frontier posts. 

In the early summer of 1859 it is recited that Yikshan 
had been instructed to prevent the Russians from navi¬ 
gating the Usuri if possible; but Yikshan said that, as their 
boats now habitually plied on the Amur, it would cause ill- 
fueling to stop them. The Emperor adds : “ As Yikshan 
has lent the left bank of the Amur to the Russians, of 
course they cannot be prevented from navigating that and 
the Sungari, but we must really keep them out of the 
Usuri, Suiftn (Vladivoscock River), and San-sing (Upper 
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Sungari). The two first are within Kirin bounds, and are 
included in the area we have lent. Keep officers there to 
turn them back by force if they come, and point this out to 
them.” Yikshan returns to the charge in the sixth moon 
with a horrible report that the Russians are actually 
building on the south bank just below the Usurl mouth 
(Khabarovsk), and also at Kukca«$usu (? Susu below 
Khabarovsk]. One Kl-saolo-fu (P KysalolT) and an inter* 
preter have also applied to survey the whole Usurl River 
up to its source at Lake Hing-k'ai (Khanka). "This is 
all owing to Yikshan having lent the left bank to Russia. 
Yikshan now tries to wViggle out of it by suggesting that 
the Miliury Governor of Kirin should deal with the case. 
LecMudi-fei-yoTu (Muravieff) be instructed by the Sansing 
authorities that it was kind enough of us in all conscience 
to lend the left hank \ that Kirin is the place whence we 
derive .our ginseng and pearls, so chat we cannot admit you. 
The Hanka Lake does not border on Russia, so you cannot 
survey it.'* Two months later the Russian surveyors of 
the lake are reported to have forced their way to Hun« 
ch'un (opposite Vladivostock) by water, besides building 
and cultivating on the Usurl banks. The Emperor says : 

After Lki-na-t^i-ye-fu's (Ignatieff) arrival at Peking, he 
said he was desirous of having a joint inspection of the 
east and west frontier lines. On the sixteench day of this 
moon (August) four Russians broi^ht an important despatch 
for Ignatief^ vid Tientsin. It is also said that Mura vied 
will soon be at Tientsin. The Military Governor must shift 
as he best can. We are too far off here at Peking. Try at 
least to scop navigation on the Usuri Really, Yikshan is 
much to blame for not having headed off Muravieff when 
he was up there. Let all unite to drive the builders and 
cultivators from the south bank if possible." But the 
miserable Yikshan reports bis failure in the attempt to 
delimitate; the Emperor resigns himself to the dismal 
prospect, and orders the two Military Governors to " arrange 
a new treaty with Russia."* ' 
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In the seventh moon the Shan-hal Kwan authorities 
report the presence of Russian ships there, manned by 
Chinese, and masquerading as English. No one had been 
allowed to purchase food or to trade. " Ignaiieff, ques^oned 
about this, replies that most decidedly no Russian ships 
ever make use of English dags, and all Russian ships have 
standing instructions to visit open treaty ports only. He 
encloses specimens of the flags of different nations, which 
must be at once sent on to Shan-hai Kwan, " 

During the spring of i860 the Manchu authorities were 
occupied in rescuing as many Orochons, Kumars, Pilars, 
and other Tuiigusic hunting tribes as they possibly coujd, 
from contact with the Russians, and in the eleventh moon 
an officer was sent from Peking to Kirin to assist the 
Military Governor In defining iHe frontier. The actual 
delimiwtion was not completed for another seven months, 
and full geographical particulars, with details of the Russian 
•Uries^on,” are given. The Tsung-li YamAn, just then 
esublished, was ordered to wke cognizance. All this is 
evidently in connection with the Treaty of Peking, con¬ 
cluded by Count Ignatiefi* in November, i860, and—to use 
the Russian words of 1899—“ defining the Manchu frontier 
as it now is from north to east." Of course, the investment 
and convention of Peking and the flight of the Emperor in 
October, i860, had given Russia further opportunities for 
putting the screw on av$c sagssse. 

No sooner was China rid of this business than the 
Tarbagalai questions pop up again. The Military Governor 
of Uliassuui was despatched thither in the-spring to assist 
the local administration. During the summer the Emperor 
learns for the first time that the Kirghis ruler. Alcan Shala, 
and his son, had gone over to Russia, and that it was 
necessary to communicate on thia point with the West 
SL-pi-r>a«*, (the Governor-General of Western Siberia). 
The frontier delimitation had been fixed for the thirteenth 
day of the fourth moon of the twelfth • year c but .the 
Emperor Hieo-fSng never saw a twelfth year; he died 
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on the seventeenth day of the sixth moon (August 21) of his 
eleventh year, and the next Emperor did not finally adopt 
a reign style until November 7. During this interval the 
Russian envoy at Peking seems to have tried to compete 
with the English and French for favour with China by 
offering to present her with guns and cannon. During the 
ninth moon some of them arrived at Kiachcn In charge of 
an expert named Fei-Ii-pien-kwo (? Filipinkoff). Of 2,000 
muskets and six guns actually received there, nearly all 
were sent on to Peking, only a few being retained for local 
use. But it seems co have been a case of do ut (Us. In 
the eleventh moon illicit Russian trading with Urga was 
reported, besides surreptitious attempts to rent houses 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Cheptsun-tamba 
Saints’ palace, etc. The Russians themselves proposed 
to give us guns and rifies/’ say the Regents In the child 
Emperor's name; ‘'we never asked for them. If the 
Consul at Urga shows any shiftiness about the balance, it 
will be more dignified for us, to let the matter drop." 

Early in 1862 more Russian trespasses, thefts of straw, 
etc., are reported from Hurun Pir (near the source of the 
Argun). But on the credit side of the Russians it is grate¬ 
fully noted that some Russian soldiers fought during the 
third moon under the brave American adventurer Ward at 
the Battle of Wang«kia Si (April 3). Later on some 
Russian gunboats offered .their services at Shanghai. In 
the fifth moon a report comes that the o^s, or frontier 
cairns, have been didy erected on the north and south 
fpODliere of Tarbagatai Province. With regard to the 
K ugh is ruler, A) tan Sbala, and his son, the Russians 
claim them as subjects, and assert that they are entitled 
to be styled '‘Sultan." However, “on hunting up the 
archives of iSfio, we find that in iSsS'tSfd Allan Shala 
twice sent his son Tchakhal Ahmed with horses, and accord¬ 
ing to the translated Mussulman letter he brought then, he 
styled himself ' Khan.! Moreover, be brought with him 
his father's hereditary Chinese patent to exhibit. Hence," 
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say the Regents, "it is clear that in 1855-1856 Allan 
Shala still reg;ar<led himself as our Kazak Khan. How, 
then, is it possible for Russia to claim that $0 far back 
as 1738 Abulai Khan swore allegiance to her ? The 
Russian despatch now received says Russia does not in 
the least mind if he calls himself a Khan when he goes to 
China. When he goes back to Russia he will be created, 
as usual, like a kinsman. If this is really so, then Alcan 
Shala need not be counted a Khan of ours any more, and 
we need not insist on his son Chocan inheriting the title. 
Let our Kazaks elect another. But, as a matter of fact, are 
you sure Allan Shala knows what the Russians are telling 
us P Is it not a pure Russian invention?" In the seventh 
moon a report is received from the Military Governor of Jlh 
stating that AUan Shala has been living for a long time in 
Russia now, and that he is like "a rat furtively looking 
both ways." The K'ioan£-su-ltk (Consul) mandarin Tsa- 
ha-lao (? Zakharoff) has been establishing various pickets 
around Nimar and Shala-tologai, interfering with our 
patrols, and claiming all the Kazaks and Buruts there as 
his. There have also been robberies of cattle at Orkot- 
chul, The Regents say: We must ask the Russian 
Minister about Zakharoff’s strange behaviour. Try and 
find out what Russia is driving at. We know she has long 
coveted the Kazak and Burut land, and no doubt Allan 
Shala is privy to it ail. See that another man is elected to 
be our Kazak Khan." In the eighth moon a report arrives 
chat the Russians have been clandestinely erecting seven¬ 
teen cbos at Moto-Barluk (? Manicu) and two other places 
beyond our pickets to the south of Tarbagatai, " but that the 
ecivoy (? Russian Commissary) had agreed to have them 
pulled up, as also others similarly set down to the north of 
Tarbagatai." Later on a report comes that Hi territory has 
been invaded by a party of armed Russians, Kazaks, and 
Buruts. "The lakes of Temud Nor and Dzaisaag Nor 
are certainly within our lli-Tarbagatai bounds, and if we 
give these up to che Russians we shall also be abandoning 
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several old picket poses to them; moreover, the spot 
invaded U only thirty [English] miles from our Solon and 
Sibd camps, and scarcely half that distance from Tarba- 
gatai.’' Finally, an uncanny report comes that a number 
of Russian Kasaks and Buruts near our frontier poses have 
applied to be given pasture^Iands in China, as the Russian 
administration is found to be too harassing. “ The Military 
Governor tempted them with presents in order to test their 
feelings, and found they were much more eager for this 
transfer to them of our property than for a transfer by them 
of their allegiance to us." The Regents at once suspected 
another Russian dodge" to get them into our territory, 
and then claim our territory because th^ir Kaiaks and 
fiuruts were there! Or possibly Russia wished to raise 
deserter questions. " Quite right to send them back. See 
that all go back, but don’t be too harsh about it in case 
the poor fellows really do want to come back to us." There 
are various other frontier points contested. The Treaty of 
Tchuguchak (Tarbagatai) was not concluded until 1864; 
the Land Trade Treaty of February 20, x86a, was for 
some reason abandoned. 

Towards , the end. of 1862 a captured prisoner reports 
what U going on in Kokand (see Asiaiic Quarierly RevUw 
of January, 1899, for Kokand affairs up to 1S61). Malla 
Beg (of T ash Lead) had been murdered, and his brother 
{? cousio Shah Murad) Shah Mu-]a>t bad been elected, 
who, however, had soon resigned in favour of Khudayar 
(of Khokand). But the Hi-p‘i*ch*a-k and Burut (Kipchaks 
and Kara-Kirghiz), aided by Ai-lien-mu K‘u-r (the Usbeg 
Alim-kul), were contesting Khudayar’s claims- The hand 
of Russia was suspected to be in these intrigues.—-The 
Chinese were not far wrong, for Tchemaieff took Khokand 
in 1864, leaving Khudayar unmolested in charge, until his 
flight to Tashkend in 1875. 

In consequence of certain eatortioos at Urga, the Kiachta 
tea-trade regulations were now put on a more satisfactory 
basis. The Chinese were suspicious of Russia's motives in 
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offering further naval assistance against the T‘ai-p'ing rebels, 
and after some discussion with M. Popoff it was arranged that 
their men-of-war should not go farther up the river than 
Chinkiang. Zakharoff continued to exhibit bad temper in 
connection with the western frontier negotiations, but the 
*'Tangnu. the Uriangkai, the Mongols, and the Kazaks 
were all delighted at China's firmness in not handing them 
over to the Russians." China remitted the compensation 
fees due from the Tarbagatai Eleuths in lieu of cattle taxes, 
and in the cast the plans for colonizing Tsitsihar were 
approved. 

In the spring df 1863 the Governor-General of Western 
Siberia made desperate efforts to intimidate China into 
accepting ZakharolTa views, but the Regents remained 
firm, more especially in view of the Mussulman rebellion 
which was now breaking out in Shen Si, and which, as we 
know, led to the rise of Yakub Beg. and Russia's temporary 
occupation of IlL Meanwhile the Tarbagatai Mussulmans 
were carefully condliawd. In the summer a force of 400 
Russians with guns and muskets was signalled near Tar- 
bagatai and Baktu. “evidently bent on encroachment." 
The Military Governor had at once complained to the 
Govemor-Gencral of Western Siberia. Several thousand 
Russians ware also reported at Dzaisang Nor, building, 
cultivating, and calling upon the local Kirghiz to. submit. 
The Emperor ordered a close watch to be kept. 

1 have not yet examined the vduminous docutnenu 
covering the period 1863.1874, I "lay perhaps give 
their purport in a short supplementary paper. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE PANJAB. 

By Sir W. Mackworth Young, K.c.s.r.* 
Introduction. 

Tub progress of the PanjSb during the past decade Is 
the subject of this paper. 1 must make a selection if 
I would avoid wearying you or obscuring the poinu of 
greatest interest, and my object In such selection will be 
to exhibit any imporunt new departure or development, 
always bearing in mind that what this Association wants to 
know is how far we are dealing with our great trust in 
the East so as to serve the interests and welfare of its 
inhabitants. If my remarks appear fragmentary, I would 
ask you to admit the difficulty of being comprehensive 
within the limits of our time. 

Separation of thb Frontier. 

It seems natural that I should begin with the great 
territorial change, the separation of the frontier, which, 
after years of discussion between the Indian and home 
Governments, was carried out by Lord Curson, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, in November, 190T, 
shortly before I left the province. 1 refrain from saying 
anything in regard to the desirability or otherwise of the 
change, or of the manner in which it was effected. Nor shall 
I attempt on this occasion any justihcation of the admiots* 
tratioo of the frontier by the Panjgb Government during 
the concluding chapters of its authoriry. That history will, 
1 hope, be written, hoth because it is full of interest and 
instruction, and because Lord Curzon’s minute embodying 
his proposals, which was, perhaps, somewhat unfortunately 
given to the world, contained an indictment ag^nst (he 
successive rulers and administrators of (be Panjib wbkh 
has little foundation in the facts of the case. When these 
facts are* fully given, a just judgment will no doubt be 
formed on them. I will oot anticipate the verdict which 

* Paper read at a meedug of tbe East India AssocistiOD 00 Decerober 13, 
1904. For discusaioa, see elsewbere in this ouffiber. 
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will then be passed, but I must say a few words about the 
slice of territory which, after having been administered for 
fifty-two years as part of the PanjSb, and having shared its 
fortunes and its gradual growth, has now been handed over 
to an officer whose primary duty will be that of Warden of 
the Indian North-WestFrontier. This aspect of the question 
has not received much attention. It is one which is fraught 
with anxiety, and will require to be carefully watched. 

THE NEW PROVINCE TOO SMAf.L FOR AN AOMINISTRATTVE 

UNIT. 

The tract which has been separated from the Panjlb to 
form the new province comprises the whole of the 
Peshawar, Hazara, and Kohat Districts, and the Trans- 
Indus TahsiU of the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan 
Districts, with the exception of thirty-three villages of 
the latter, transferred to the Dera GhazI Khan District. 
In respect of total area, cultivated area, land revenue, and 
population, this tract is less than one-tenth of the PanjSb, 
and is far smaller than any other separate administration 
with a service of its own; It forms, In fact, a miniature 
province, and as such will be very difficult to manage 
properly. It is an axiom of our rule in India that the 
machine of the administration cannot be efficiently run on 
a very small scale. We have hitherto recognised this 
principle in the construction of our provinces. The 
amalgamation of Oudh with the North-West Provinces In 
1877 was due to Its recognition. The separation of Assam 
from Bengal in 1874 was a precedent in the other direc¬ 
tion. But the small size of the Assam administration has 
been a source of some difficulty, though Assam is three 
times as la^ as the North-West Frontier Province, and 
another partition of Bengal is now contemplated which will 
still further enlarge it. The only way of enlarging the new 
Frontier Province is to annex more of the tribal territory, 
which so far is deprecated, I am glad to say, by all 
auAoribes. 

THIW> SERIES. VOL. XIX. ® 
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TRIBAL TERRITORY WII-L OCCUPY TOO MUCH ATTENTION. 

The political charge which, in addition to this diminutive 
administration, vests in the same officer extends over all 
the neighbouring tribes lying between the British and 
Afghan borders. The degree of interference with these 
tribes varies greatly, according to circumstances. With the 
more distant and inaccessible we have little to do so long 
as they abstain from raiding. With some, especially those 
which frequent British territory and have relations with our 
own subjects, we are called upon to exercise from time to 
time ,a quasi-jurisdiction, though the methods of British 
administration cannot always be used as the basis of 
such interference. The tract over which this political 
authority is exercised is twice as large as the fragment of 
British territory with which it is associated, though it 
consists mainly of barren and stony hills, and has a very 
meagre population. But this political chaige will be the 
most anxious part of the duties of the new administration, 
and, in the eyes of the Foreign Office, the most important; 
and I have not the least expectation that the internal 
administration of the segregated districts will be so care¬ 
fully mainuined as when they formed part of the provincial 
otganiaation. 

SMALLNESS OF TUB CADRE. 

The difficulty of properly recruiting and -maintaining so 
small a service is-another real obstacle. The new Commis¬ 
sion employed in the administration of the North-West 
Frontier Promce consists of twenty-seven members only. 
These officers have beei brought upon the graded list of 
the Political Department of the Government of India; but 
that department has no training-ground for adnucistrative 
experience, and cannot su^^y it otherwise d»xi by syste¬ 
matically drawing upon other provinces. It is> indeed, con¬ 
templated to draw largely upon the PanjSb for filling up 
special appointments in the new provincebut such an 
arrangement is objectionable for a permanence, and has 
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been found impossible in other cases. The difficulty of 
maintaining a sundard of efficiency in the staff of the new 
province will not be acute for some years, as Lord Curzon 
has taken from the Provincial Commission able junior 
officers for the important posts, passing over all the genera¬ 
tion of frontier officers who seemed by their standing and 
services to be marked out for them, and securing thereby 
continuity of administration for some yeaxs; but as the 
generation of officers who have been reared in the Panjab, 
and have learnt their frontier experience under the shadow 
of a thoroughly supervised provincial organization, passes 
away, this drawback will become apparent. 

C0^7CLUS10lr. 

I think it is inevitable that there should be some down¬ 
grading in the standard of administration of the districts 
which have lost their connection with the Panjab, and this 
cannot but be matter of regret to those who have watched 
their gradual pacification and development under British 
rule. Viewed solely as an administrative measure, affecting 
British subjects, the separation of the frontier has been the 
greatest mistake of the past decade. 

THfi* UIIRITS Of THE CASE HAVE NEVER iJEBN DISCUSSED. 

Whether there was any political necessity for the change 
will always be a debatable question, and there is no object 
CO be gained in threshing It out now. No Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab has ever been invited to offer an 
opinion on the subject, and the only call for information 
regarding the manner in which the PanjSb Government 
had discharged its duties in this respect, which resulted 
in Sir Lepel Griffin’s famous Memorandum of 1876, was 
couched in a form which precluded any discussion of the 
merits of the system under which the PanjSb Government 
had administered frontier affairs. There is plenty to be 
said on ibis subject, and, as 1 have already remarked, 
I cannot help hoping that some day it may. be said, 
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Native States. 

From the Frontier Question I pass to the Native States, 
which are subject to the political control of the PanjSb 
Government Twenty-eight per cent, of the area of the 
Panjab and its dependencies, and i8 per cent of its popula¬ 
tion, pertain to the thirty-four States, varying in size and 
importance from the principalities of Patiala and BahS- 
walpur, with areas of Si400 and ao,ooo square miles, and 
populations of i} million and | million, and ruled by chiefs 
subject only to the most general supervision, to the tiny 
state of Darkuti, with an area of 8 square miles and a total 
population of 518 souls, whose ruler is independent in little 
more than name. 

PIRSONALITV AND TRAINING OF ROLSaS. 

Looking back over the last decade, it must be admitted 
that, though there have been fine specimens of native 
administrators, such as the late Raja Shamsher Parkash 
of Nahan, and the present chief of Nabha, Raja Hira Singh, 
we have not succeeded as yet in establishing a high persona) 
standard among the rulers of Native States, though there 
have been several long minorities, which have afforded 
a full opportunity for trying our own system of training 
and education. The difficulty consists in the transitional 
state of native feeling and development. If we leave a 
minor chief to be educated under the directions of the 
State authorities, he will be turned out at the age of 
eighteen with much notion of dignity, with much regard 
for the traditions and old families of the State, and with 
some prospect of carrying on, in the old grooves, the time- 
honoured system of administration and customs. But the 
march of ideas, even in Native States, has been of late 
years so rapid that it Is almost impossible for native 
Ministers of a past generation to equip the young chief 
with the necessary qualities for keeping straight when he 
gets his head; and, in the second place, self-interest is so 
strong and intrigue so common among the hereditary 
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officiab of a Native State that they are the worst people 
10 bring him up. In a Native State there is no family in 
the wholesome atmosphere of which the young chief can 
be disciplined and trained, with the help of tutors, under 
control of the head of the family; so if. the Government 
does not make the chief its ward, he will rarely have any 
disinterested and capable guardian. Hence it has come 
about that the British Government has generally accepted 
the position of being responsible for the training of a minor 
chief, and In the more important States has appointed tutors, 
or governors, or guardians, for their education and prepara¬ 
tion. But here the danger has been recognised of so far 
separating the minor chief from his family and from the 
circle of his future Ministers and dependents as to alienate 
him from his State, and disincline him to accept the respon¬ 
sibilities connected with it when he comes of age. And so, 
in appointing a guardian or tutor, native or European, the 
Government has been careful to impress upon him that the 
chief should be kept in touch with the hereditary officials 
and people of the State, and that the tutor should accom¬ 
modate himself so far as possible to their ideas in carrying 
out his charge. 

CASE OF THE FHUIJtlAN STATES. 

Such is the position which the Government in most cases 
has assumed with regard to a minor chiefs training and 
education. But until recently there has been a tendency 
In the case of the Phulkian States of Patiala, Jind, and 
Nabha, for the Government to devolve its responsibility in 
this matter to the Council of Regency, which, under the 
terms of the requests made in 185S by the Phulkian chiefs, 
and granted by Lord Canning, administers these Sutes 
during a minority. The tutor was regarded as subordinate 
to the Council of Regency, and direct communication 
between him and the Government was not recognised. 
He was never dHt to insist upon anything to which the 
Council WiSre opposed. His plans were at any time liable 
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CO be upset by the Council, and to the young chief he 
appeared to be cheir servant and subject to their orders. 
Hence the standard of discipline was never really higher 
than that conceived by the Council, and a very indifferent 
one it was. Now, there is nothing In the paper of requests 
about the training and education of a minor chief, and 
nothing to preclude the Government from assuming full 
responsibility for them, and this principle was with the 
concurrence of the Government of India fully asserted in 
1897, and is now acted upon. From this measure I cannot 
but think much beneht will result as regards the personnel 
of some oi the most important chiefs under the political 
control of the PanjSb Government. The very best men 
available should be selected as tutors in these cases, for 
a minority presents unique opportunities for an elevation 
of the standard of Government in Native States. 

POLITICAL AGENT OF PUOLKIAN STATES. 

Another important step in regard to the political relations 
of the Sikh States with the PanjSb Government has been 
the appointment of a Political Agent for the Phulkian 
brotherhood of Patiala, Jlnd and Nabha. The functions 
of such an Agent from the annexation of the PanjEb to the 
year 1870 were performed by the Commissioner of AmbSla. 
In the latter year, as a consequence of some compHcatipoa, 
these States were brought into direct political relation with 
the Panjab Government. The experience of thirty years 
has fully established tbe necessity for a reversion to the 
system of closer contact with the chiefs than could be 
maintained by the Local Government, and a more personal 
influence over their proceedings. Especially is such a 
change necessary in cases of a chief’s minority, in view of 
the more direct responsibility for bis training assumed by 
the Government, as already explained. The measure was 
carried out in 1901 with the full concurrence of the Panjftb 
Government. I confess 1 should have been disposed 
personally 10 exempt the fine old Chief of Nabha from the 
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arrangement during his lifetime, but 1 believe he has, with 
his usual loyalty, cordially accepted the situation, and that 
the change has already been accompanied with the best 
possible resales in all three States. 

PROPOSAL TO REMOVE THRK PROM THE POUTICAL CONTROL 
OF THE PAKJXD GOVERNMENT. 

In connection with this subject, however, there was 
a further proposal which, I venture to think, would have 
most unfortunate consequences^co place the Political Agent 
under the orders of the Foreign Office, and so remove 
the three States from the political control of the Panj&b 
Government. 

OBJECTIONS TO THIS PROPOSAL. 

Though the execution of this proposal has been post¬ 
poned, it may be revived at any time, and I therefore 
think it worth while to note the arguments against it. 

(l) HISTORICAL. 

The historical argument is the least imporunc, though 
it is anything but unimportant, The connection with the 
Panj&b Government has existed since annexation, and 
during that connection the States have never wavered In 
their loyalty to the British Government. They rendered 
conspicuous service In the Mutiny, for which they received 
liberal rewards, and they have to such an extent imbibed 
the provincial feeling, and partaken In the provincial 
progress, that they have become part and parcel of the 
province as an Imperial unit. 

(a) RACIAL AND RBUG10U5. 

The argument from race and religion is stroi^er. The 
Phulkian chiefs are Jais of the great Sidhu Barar clan, 
which is prevalent in adjoining British districts. They 
are regarded by the Sikhs of the province ae their racial 
heads.. The Sikh community, the irapoccajice of Iwbidi.as 
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not to be gauged by its numbers, has 586,000 of its members 
—more than one-fourth of the whole—in the Sikh States. 
Amritsar is the Mecca of the whole Sikh community. To 
cut asunder the ties which unite the Local Government with 
the Phulkian chiefs would be to deprive the Lleuienanc- 
Governor of a most valuable source of influence over the 
i-J millions of Sikhs within his charge, comprising the 
most important military element and one of the best 
agricultural agencies in the province; and, on the other 
hand, would weaken the hold of the British Government 
on the Sikh States, and introduce a dual control into the 
management of a sect possessing marked features and 
requiring uniform treatment. 

( 3 ) GSOCRAPKICAL. 

Stronger still is the geographical objection to the sepa¬ 
ration. The territories of the Phulkian chiefs and of 
(he adjoining Panjab districts are curiously intermingled. 
Thirty-six estates of the Mahraj Ilaka of the Ferosepore 
District are completely surrounded by native territory. 
Villages of the Ludhiana District are scattered in the most 
e?rtraordinary way among (he States; forty-two estates of 
that district are divided into twelve separate blocks, hemmed 
in by native territory. Several of these blocks consist of a 
single village. Five blocks, embracing thirty-four Facials 
estates, are included in the boundaries of the Ludblaos 
District, In, the Amb£la District there are two small 
groups of Patiala villages, and, similarly, there are Ambila 
villages enveloped by Patiala territory. The Karnal 
District has some thirty estates scattered among Phulkian 
villages, and several of them are only a mile or two distant 
from Patiala. The BudhUda Ilaqa of Hissar, which is 
mostly held in jagir by the Sardar of Slddhuwal, is ao island 
surrounded by Jind and Patiala territory. This remarkaJ^e 
interlacing of jurisdiction involves serious administrative 
complications- The irrigation from the Western Jamna 
and Sirhind Canals, as well as from the Ghaggar and 
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Sarusaci streams, gives rise to frequent differences between 
the villages of the States and of the British Government, 
requiring prompt adjustment, and this can only be secured 
by the authority of the Local Government acting through 
its Irrigation Department. Excise arrangements require an 
amount of co-operation between PanjSb officers and those 
of the Slates which it would be much more difficult to 
obtain if, in cases of disagreement, an appeal lay to the 
Government of India. Police efficiency, nowhere more 
urgently required than on the boundaries of British and 
State territory, would suffer grievously by the lengthening 
of the chain of ultimate authority. 

CONCtUSlOV. 

If the attempt to sever the Phulkian Slates from the 
political control of the Panjitb Government is ever renewed, 

I earnestly hope chat these considerations, which might 
be ampU6ed to any extent, will not be lost sight of The 
measure would result in constant friction and disorganisa¬ 
tion, as anyone having the slightest acquaintance with the 
actual facts will testify. 

The Impekial Idea. 

While upon the subject of Native States, I wish to say 
a few words on the growth of the Imperial idea. Lord 
Lytton’s pageant in 1877 evoked some criticisms at the 
time, but few will now dispute the wisdom of the policy 
represented by it. It was the embodiment of an ideal 
exactly suited to the circumstances. The relations of the 
native chiefs to the paramount power have been by this 
most happy object-lesson affirmed and defined wfthout 
opposition or offence. The structure of which the founda^ 
tion was then laid has grown by degrees into a stately 
edifice, proclaiming the unity of our Indian Empire on the 
.basis of a good understanding with its principalities.. The 
accession of the King was a fitting occasion for a further 
illustration of this most important fact, and a further develop* 
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ment of Its consequences, and attacks on Lord Curson In 
respect of his DarbSr betray ignorance of the great problem 
of British Rule in India. 

THE IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS. 

Again, an important stone In the Imperial temple has 
been the creation of the Imperial Service contingents. 
This was another happy inspiration, seizing upon the 
palpable facts of the situation, and identifying the great 
Native States with the Imperial interests with marvellous 
htness and success. Lord Dufferin’s great measure was 
previous to the past decade, but its development belongs 
to our period, as it Is only of recent years that the Imperial 
Service troops have taken their place in the first line 
of Imperial warfare; and the Native States of the PanJ&b, 
which were foremost to accept the duty of furnishing troops 
for the defence of the Empire, have by this means found 
the opportunity of reviving their martial ardour, which was 
becoming atrophied through disuse, and of rendering 
services to the British Crown at once honourable to them¬ 
selves and useful to the Empire. Infructuous expenditure 
on undisciplined militia has been abandoned for the 
maintenance of a reduced number of troops, many of whom 
will bear comparison with the flower of our native army, 
and a generous rivalry has taken the place of contempt 
on the one hand, and jealousy on the other. The TIrab 
campaign of 1897-1898 attests their valour, and their disci¬ 
pline is scarcely less conspicuous. This confederacy for 
Imperial defence is fraught with the most important results. 
Nothing win contribute more to the consolidation of the 
Empire if the policy Is worked with tact and sympathy. 
Hitherto the attitude of the Panjab States in regard to this 
matter has been wholly satisfactory. There are no more 
loyal chiefs than those who have political relations with the 
Panjab Government, and these relations have been further 
cemented by the service thus undertaken by them. 
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CCUMISSIOKS IN THE ARMY FOR NATIVE GENTLEMEN. 

And as a result of this federation of the Native States for 
purposes of Imperial defence, another step has now at 
length been taken by Lord Curzon—a step often recom- 
mended by successive Lieutenant-Governors of the Panjsb, 
and eagerly desired by its noble families: I allude to the 
grant of commissions in the army to cadets of good family 
belonging to the fighting races. The circumspection 
needed in admitting Indians to an important share in the 
government of the country is also needed in opening 
out to them positions of authority in the army, but it is no 
more necessary in the one than In the other to exclude 
them entirely, and the concession is one which will be 
cordially appreciated by the fighting tribes of the PanjSb. 

The Aitchison Collbo«. 

A few words here about the chiefs* college.at Lahore will 
not be out of place. That college is doing extremely well 
It has not filled quite the same place as the Mayo college 
at Ajmir or the Raj-Kumir College in Kattiiwar. The 
number of ruling chiefs in the Panjib is not sufficient to 
justify its being exclusively reserved for them, and so other 
yooths oFgood family, but not tinged with the purple, have 
been admitted. But there are sufficient facilities for'differ¬ 
entiating between the status of the different classes, and 
the present Nawab of Bah&walpur was educated there, a 
bouse being specially constructed in the precincts for his 
accommodation at the expense of the State. I believe that 
this college has a great future before it. 

A30UTI0N OF THE GOVERNOR 
I am concerned to learn that among the changes which 
Lord Curxon is introducing.is the abolition-of the Governor, 
and the committal of the final execurive authorlty to.an 
educationalist. I do not think the Panjib is ripe for *is 
charge, ilt has been greatly to ..the advantage of *0 
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college in its early years to have at its head a retired ofihcer 
of Government fully acquainted with the feelings and 
customs of the chiefs, whose services, owing to his being 
a Government pensioner, have been secured for a very 
moderate amount of remuneration considering his position 
and experience. Nothing has contributed so much to 
establish confidence in the institution during this period 
of its growth, and the foresight of its founder, Sir C. 
Aitchison, in devising Its constitution has already been 
amply justified. It will be hard to find the necessary quail* 
hcations in anyone who has had no political experience. 
A Chester Macnaghten would no doubt succeed in time, 
but such men are hard to 6nd, and at the present stage 
of education among Panjab chiefs, a Principal of even his 
calibre would need a considerable time to enlist the con* 
hdence of the chiefs, and acquire the instinct whereby their 
prejudices may be met and their objections overcome^ I 
hope that the change may still be averted, or, if it is carried 
out, that some means will be found of associating with the 
college the experience which is so essential to its welfare^ 

Dsscekt of Jagiks. 

Before speaking of measures affecting the mass of the 
people, [ wish to allude to one other subject bearing upon 
the condition of the Fanj&b aristocracy. The grants io 
perpetuity of assignments of land revenue made or con* 
firmed to 'the principal PanJab Jagirdars after annexation 
and up to the year 1859 may be divided into three 
classes. 

I. Those in the portions of the old Delhi and Hissar 
Divisions which were formerly under the Government of 
the North-West Provinces. 

II. The Jagirs of the Cis-Satlaj territory. 

III. Those of the Panjab proper. 

Those of the first class were transferable by sale, gift, or 
otherwise under the provisions of Clause 15 of Regula* 
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tion XXXVI. of 1803. The revenue assignment of this 
regulation was an estate independent of Government. No 
attempt was made to preserve any trace of the circumstances 
of Its origin, or to attach its holder for the time being to 
the British Government by means of any feudal relation. 
The idea of service, if ever contemplated, was lost, and 
subdivision of the property among numerous heirs has 
caused deterioration of the family sutus, and consequent 
loss of all advantage to the State from the relinquishment 
of its claim. 

The Cls-Satlaj jagirs were the remnants of the actual 
'sovereignty originally enjoyed by the ancestors of the 
Jagirdars at the time when the protection of the British 
Government was extended to the territory situated between 
the dominions of Maharaja Ran] it Singh and our own 
frontier. Their origin was the same as that of the Phulkian 
States. That they were not recognised by us as States 
was due partly to their weakness, partly to their number. 
Had not circumstances led to the extinction of their political 
powers, their impartible character would have been pre* 
served as in the case of the Phulkians. As it was, Govern* 
ment reserved the right to lay down rules regarding 
succession and other matters. The principle upon which 
such rules were based was that of customary right and 
usage. But, unfortunately, though, power to alienate was 
withheld, it was presumed that such usage would in most 
respects conform to the customary law of private property. 
And the Delhi precedent was at hand to confirm this view. 
So in course of time these jagirs came to be partitioned 
like landed property. 

In regard to the third class, though by right of conquest 
the British Government acquired absolute authority ih 
regard to all such jagirs (and as a matter of fact every grant 
made was declared to be a free gift of the British Govern¬ 
ment, which might have imposed any rule of succession ft 
pleased), the precedent of the Cis-Sat)aj Jagirs Was fn the 
main followed. The right of succession was conBned* to 
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direct male heirs of the grantee, but no order of devolution 
amongst the descendants of the grant inter se was pre¬ 
scribed, The matter was left for settlement according to 
the customary law of the land, Here, too, therefore, the 
subdivision of jagirs has in most cases been freely taking 
place. 

SUDDIVIStON OF JACJKS. 

As long ago as i860 the evils which might be expected 
from this subdivision were foreseen by Lord Canning. 

It isf he wrote, “ politically desirable that primogeniture 
should be encouraged. The Governor-General believes, 
that a more unfortunate prospect cannot be before a people 
—especially a people among whom society is of a feudal 
form—than that of the gradual dissolution of all their 
wealthy and induential families into numerous poor and 
proud descendants. His Excellency also believes that the 
task of governing such a people in contentment becomes 
more and more dil^cult as this change progresses.*' These 
remarks refer to an order which had been passed in the 
previous November by the Government of India, ruling 
that all assignments granted in perpetuity after that date 
should descend integrally to a single heir. And it was 
Lord Canning’s wish that the same principle should be 
extended to existing grants, but it was considered that the 
opportunity for prescribing such a principle was past, and 
tha^ the rule of primogeniture could only be introduced 
with the consent of the holder. An attempt was made to 
act . upon this basis, but it failed, except in a few cases, 
mainly because the consent of the actual holder could not 
bind the reversioners. And for forty years there was little 
to stay the subdivision of perpetual jagirs and deterioration 
of the status of Jagirdars. In some Jagirs the process has 
gone so far that some of the existing shares are less than 
one rupee each. One hundred and twenty-nine jagirs, 
with an annual revenue of five lakhs, originally held by 
single persons, are now shared by 9,943 assignees. 
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ACT OF LEGISLATURB. 

To sta^chis process of subdivision, an Accwas passed by 
the PanjSb Legislative Council in 19 C 0 offering to existing 
holders some inducements to accept the rule of primogeni¬ 
ture for their jagirs, and making their assent sufficient 
authority for the change. It is much to be hoped chat this 
measure may have some effect in checking the process of 
disintegration. I could have wished it were possible to take 
a stronger line, and assert the right of Government even at 
this late stage to Impose a rule which would have com¬ 
mended itself to the people and been in every sense bene¬ 
ficial. But it was held that legal and equitable considera¬ 
tions precluded this course, and the principle affirmed in 
the Act is the utmost that could be done. Owing to the 
cutting down of the Annual Report, I am unable to ascertain 
what has been done under the Act since 19001 but the 
matter will not be lose sight of by the authorities, and some 
good results are sure to be obtained. 

Tub PanjAb L’EoistATivE Coukcil. 

As I have mentioned the Panjab Legislative Council, 
I will say a few words here on this new and important 
feature of provincial progress, as well as on the legislacioo 
of the last ten years. The Provincial Legislative Council 
was established in 1S97, thirty>-six years after the passing 
of the Indian Councils Act, which distinctly contemplated 
the establishment of a Local Legislature, but left the time to 
the Governor-General in Council. It was mainly due to 
the strong opbion recorded in iSqz by our chairman that 
I found myself called upon to preside at the 6rst meeting 
of the Council eight months after I had taken over charge 
of the office of Lieutenant-Governor. Sir James Ly^l’s 
reasons for his recommendation were : (1) That there was 
a general feeling among the educated classes in favour of 
the measure i (2) that a free discussion of the measures of 
Goirernmenc, espedally in regard to financial matters, would 
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be politic and useful; and (3) that provincial legislation, 
of AvKich there was considerable need, would be promoted. 
The last of these anticipations has certainly been realized. 
It has been found a much simpler business to get the 
Government of India to agree to the passing of a measure 
by the Local Legislature than to prevail upon it to pass the 
measure Itself, and already several Acts have been brought 
on to the Statute* Book which may be expected to have 
a benehcial effect. In addition to the Descent of Jagirs 
Act, to which I have alluded, the following are among the 
measures which have been passed. 

REVIEW OF ACTS PASSED. 

The PanjSb Riverain Boundaries Act provides the means 
for introducing a system of fixed boundaries between estates 
subject CO river action, in regard to which (hat most per¬ 
plexing rule of following the deep stream had become 
a stereotyped source of never*ending confusion and litiga¬ 
tion. The Act has already been brought into force on 
several of the Panj&b rivers, to the immense advantage 
of the riverside agricultural population. 

The PanjSb Land Preservation Act provides the means 
of doing whatever is still possible in the direction of limiting 
and repairing the damage done by our old enemy the 
Hoshiarpur Cho, who for many years had worked his 
wicked will on the fertile sub-Himalayan district of that 
name. For the benedt of the uninitiated, 1 had better 
explain chat the Cho is a sandy torrent which brings down 
from the Siwaliks a detritus of sand suiBcieDt to devastate 
huge areas of ci^civation, and has dooded the public offices 
of the province With almost an equal amount of unpro¬ 
ductive literature. 

Another measure of provincial importance is the Sind 
Sagar Do 9 b Colonization Act, designed to facilitate the 
acquisition by Government of large tracts of waste land 
formerly held to be of little value to the State, but which, 
in view of the unparalleled success of the ChenSb colonlza- 
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cion, have now to be reckoned as an important factor in the 
scheme for a canal from the Indus, the last and largest of 
the great irrigation works of the PanjSb, We did not 
know, when this waste was parcelled out to the sparse 
village communities of the Great Thull, which forms the 
Do&b between the Indus and the Jhelum, how important 
it was to preserve the title of the State in these lands, with 
a view to settling immigrants from the dense!/ populated 
tracts on the great canal of the future. We did not even 
know whether the PanjSb agriculturist would consent to be 
transported wholesale from his own village to pastures 
new.'* When the Indus Canal comes to be made, this 
small piece of legislation undertaken in the second year 
of the Provincial Council will be fully appreciated. With¬ 
out its aid the construction of the canal could not have 
been contemplated at all in the near future. 

The Act for the Registration of Transport AnimalSi 
which was introduced in ipoa, and has been passed since 
1 left the province, is designed to mitigate the hardship 
resulting from the requisitions of the State for carriage in 
times of military preparation, by regularizing and systema* 
(izing those requisitions. No one who has any experience 
of the needs of the State on the one hand, and the incon¬ 
venience experienced by the people on the other, in regard 
to the impressmeut of carriage in the Panjab, will fail to 
welcome this attempt to grapple with a difficulty which has 
too long been allowed to drift 

Now, these measures, each of them, I venture to think, in 
the highest degree conducive to the welfare of the people 
of the Panj&b, all passed the Legislative Council during 
the hrsc five years of its existence. T,hcugh I am not 
prepared to say that none of them would have been passed 
had there been no Local Legislature, they have been greatly 
facilitated by its constitution, and they may be taken as aa 
earnest of the benefit that will result in future years from 
its labours. 

THIRD Sa&IRS. ' VOU ZIX. 
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RIGHT OP INTERPELLATION. 

The right of interpellation has for the present been with* 
held. Z hope it may be conceded before long- The PanjSb 
is more ready for ft than it was five years ago. The native 
press shows growing intelligence and good feeling, though 
the standard of press criticism is not such as one would be 
willing to introduce into Council debates. There is nothing 
more important in the political life of a province than u 
sound, healthy, strong public opinion, if only it be genuine, 
and there is nothing more wholesome for our Indian bureau¬ 
cracies than that they should have to face criticism. There 
is more to be feared from undue postponement of the 
privilege than from its premature iJiception, and I am 
inclined to think that the time has perhaps come when it 
may be safely conferred. 

AUBNATION OP LAND ACT. 

The most important Act of the Imperial Legislature 
affecting the PanjSb which has been placed on the Statute- 
Book during the past decade is the Panjsb Land Alienation 
Act of 1900. If it is a success, the whole credit must rest 
with the Government of India, from whom it originated, for 
the PanjSb proposals for dealing with the matter were set 
aside, and the more drastic measure imposed from above, 
it is early as yet to judge of its working. The reports for 
the first tweryears show a considerable decrease in transfers, 
accompanied by a sensible contraction of the agriculturists* 
credit and decrease in'the price of land. 

V 

OBJECTIONS. 

I hope the measure may do good, but I am not a convert 
to it for the following reasons : First and foremost, because 
the thrifty agriculturists who constitute the great majority 
have held their own without it, and increased in prosperity. 
The legislation which has been undertaken in the interesta 
of the few, and those few the less sturdy of our land-holders, 
interferes with the liberty and self-reliance of the robust 
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agrlcu]tun$t The wealth and the credit of the latter is im> 
paired, and will suffer serious diminution in the future. This 
will not fit in with the inelasticity of our revenue demand, 
and the revenue^payers* need for cash when seasons fail or 
cattle die. The political danger of land transfers has been, 
I chink, exaggerated. The expropriated owners generally 
remained upon the land as tenants at will, and the picture 
sometimes drawn of such men wandering about in search 
of employment is an imaginary one. The expenditure of 
capital on the land will suffer a considerable check. The 
agriculture of the province will pro ianlo become im* 
poverished, and, as always happens when man is hampered 
by restrictions which appear to him unnecessary and un¬ 
reasonable, he will do his best to evade them, and will 
probably succeed. I do not like the measure, and do not 
believe in it If I am mistaken, and the welfare of the 
Panjlb peasant is promoted by the Act, no one will more 
heartily rejoice than myself. But I much fear chat in the 
long-run it will work to his disadvantage. 

Tkb Pkovle, 

Now for a few words about the people generally. I shall 
Include the New Frontier Province in the remarks which 
follow, because until quite recently it has been part of the 
Panjab ; at the same time I shall exclude the Native States, 
because they are much less subject to the influences which 
we are specially considering. 

POPULATION. 

The population in British territory, according to the 
census of 1901, had increased by per cent, during 
the previous decade. The total increase since annexation 
amounts to 48 pef cent Of the entire population, 57 per 
cent are agricultural. This constitutes a majority, so we 
may consider them first. The condition of the Indian 
agriculturist i$ a much-controverted theme> and, so far as f 
know, there is but one reliable test of that condition. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

If agriculture is a good business, If It can be made to 
pay, the condition of the agriculturist must be described as 
solvent, though there may be bad exceptions. If it is so 
good a business that people who have not embarked in it are 
extremely desirous of doing so, and those who have em¬ 
barked in it are extremely desirous of extending their 
interest in it, then the position of the agriculturist must 
be described as very good. Now, two things are universally 
acknowledged as regards PanjSb agriculture : one is, that 
there is an earth-hunger among all classes which has 
become proverbial; and the ocher is that the price of land 
has steadily risen since annexation from about twenty years’ 
purchase of che land revenue to eighty-nine years’ purchase, 
or more than fourfold. It will hardly be denied, in view 
of this remarkable fact, that agriculture in the PanjSb is a 
very good business, and chat the Panjab assessments have 
been in fact, as has been always claimed for them, extremely 
moderate. But this, of course, is a different thing from 
saying that all who are connected with agriculture are 
in prosperous circumstances.'’ The prodcs may go into 
the pockets of one class, and that class may not be the most 
deserving. 

DENS IT V OP RURAL POPULATION. 

The high price of land may be, and undoubtedly is in many 
cases, due to the density of the population dependent upon 
it, and when we find that the density of che rural population 
is for che whole Panjab 455 pec square mile of cultivated 
area, and that for che districts of the Jallandar Doab and 
old Amritsar Division it ranges from 659 to 815 per square 
mile, as compared with a density for the same districts 
twenty years ago ranging from 555 to 738 per square mile, 
the seriousness oi* the problems arising from the increase of 
the population at once makes itself felt. 
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EWTEUPRISE 0? PANJABIS. 

Fortunately, the enterprise of the Panjabi and his readi¬ 
ness to emigrate comes here to his aid. Several years ago 
I found, in touring in the Taran Taran Tahsil of the 
Amritsar District, that in the course of one year four lakhs 
of rupees, equal to the whole revenue demand of the Tahsil, 
had been remitted by soldiers and policemen and others on 
foreign service In China, the Straiu, Africa, and elsewhere, 
through the Tahsil post-offices to their homes. This spirit 
of enterprise has been invaluable in connection with the 
grand schemes of colonisation which constitute the principal 
feature of PanJ&b administration during the past ten years. 
On these I must now say a few words. 

COLONIZATION. 

Until the construction of the Sidhnal Canal from the 
Ravi, in the Multan District, in 18S6, the Government had 
no experience as to the possibility of a colonisation scheme. 
Whether the PanjSb cultivator would leave his homestead, 
and bring his cattle and his family to new lands newly 
Irrigated, was a problem. At one time the SIdhnai project 
seemed to flag, but it eventually proved a success, and the 
Immigrants settled down comfortably and prospered. With 
a good' hope of success, but amid some misgivings, the 
great Chenab scheme was launched. In the Rechna Do&b, 
a tract of 4,420 square miles, consisting of soil of excellent 
quality, which, owing to deficient rainfall, was practically 
unculturable, and provided scanty grazing for the herds of 
a few thousand nomads, there now exists a Panj&b in 
miniature, with 792,000 sturdy souls gathered from the best 
cultivators of the province, whose paternal acres have been 
too narrow for them, and who have accepted their trans¬ 
plantation with the utmost complaisance. The success 
of the Jhelum project is in course of realization. Two 
other tracts remain for conquest by the Irrigation Depart* 
meat: the lower portion of the Bari DoSb, and tiie Sindh 
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Sagar DoSb, of which 1 have already spoken. I cannot 
resist the temptation of giving the following brief statement 
of facts, though it goes back before the period we are 
considering. 


IRRIGATION STATISTICS. 

The area irrigated from canals under the control of 
the Irrigation Department has been, in round numbers, as 
follows: 


In 1864-65 
M *874-75 
„ /884-85 
.. *894-95 
„ 1902-03 


650,000 acres. 
1,200,000 „ 

1,600,000 „ 

2,700,000 „ 

5 >680,000 „ 


The capital account has increased during this period from 
150 lakhs to 1,034 lakhs, and the value of the annual 
produce, 9t a rough estimate, from 262 lakhs to Ii500 lakhs. 
Produce of the value of nearly 9 millions sterling has thus 
been added to the annual wealth of the country owing 
to the operations of the Panjsb Irrigation Department 
during the past thirty-eight years. The area of irrigation 
has more chan doubled during the last eight years, for 
which 1 have been able to obtain hgures ; and to this I am 
able to add two imporcani facts: first, chat the density of 
population in the sub-Himalayan districts of Sialkot. 
Gurdaspur, Hashifirpur, and AmbUa, from which colonists 
were mainly taken for the Chen&b colonization, has actually 
fallen between the years 1892 and 1901; and, second, that 
the extension of cultivation generally during this period 
has more than kept pace with the growth of the popula¬ 
tion. The latter was, as 1 have stated, yi per cent: 
cultivation during the same period increased 7^ per cent. 
With extensive areas still to be colonized, the outlook 
of the rural population of the Panj&b is, I think, hopeful. 
At all events, the record of progress in respect of what has 
been done for them seems a creditable one. 
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TOWNS. 

The urban population are less interesting, but perhaps 
not less important. It Is from the towns that all move¬ 
ments tending towards moral or social progress cake their 
rise- The strength of the country lies in the villages, but 
the brains to use it are city-bred. There is no general 
movement of the population to the towns, chough there is 
a perceptible movement towards the laige cities. Amritsar 
and Lahore both show an increase of id per cent in 
the decade, and Delhi of 9 per cent. Multan, Pesh&war, 
Rawal Pindi, and Siftikot, show increases from 15 to 31 per 
cent, The population on the whole of towns of 20,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants has been scationary, though the 
previous decade showed an increase of 6^ per cent. The 
population of small towns, which showed a decrease of 
8 per cent, betweeen iSSi and 1891, shows a further 
decrease of nearly 1 per cent in the last decade. It is not 
difficult CO account for this, 

TRACS ANC INDUSTRIES. 

Many of the small country towns have been left on 
one side by the railways, and have lost their through trade, 
which has been diverted to centres on the line of rail. 
Recent years have witnessed a great development in mill 
industries. The old hand industries are being gradually 
killed by the introduction of steam-power and establishment 
of factories at the great centres of trade. 1 see that 
Mr. Rose, in his Census Report, says that, in competition 
with village industries, the factory system is at present 
making but little headway, and that the latter will die 
hard ; but he admits that it is inevitable that industries will 
be gradually concentrated more and more in the large 
towns and cities. 

WATBR-KnVER. 

' One of the great needs of the Panj&b at the present dme 
the application of the water-power , available'in the rivers 
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and canals for commercial purposes. Mysore has shown us 
how this IS to be done, and I hope and believe that similar 
enterprise will soon be shown in a province possessing all 
the facilities for its application. 

SELr-GOVBKNMSNT IN TOWNS. 

It is also in the towns that the lesson of self-government 
is being slowly and surely learnt. Party feeling and faction 
are for the most part giving way to a common interest and 
to public spirit. It is remarkable that not one of the large 
cities of the Panjab has been seriously attacked by plague, 
and this is very probably due, under Providence, to the 
sanitary improvements which have been made in recent 
years. The appointment of a sanitary engineer (in ipoa) 
is likely to promote further efficiency and activity in this 
direction. 

EDUCATION. 

It is, moreover, in the towns that we are beginning to 
see the results of fifty years of educational progress. These 
results, as evidenced by scatisclcs, are aufficienily startling. 
For three consecutive periods of five years each, ending 
with [89S, the numbers of graduates in arts from the 
province were lor, ip6, and 562. And the last report 
gives 249 as the outturn of B.A.'s for one year only, so 
the rate of progress seems likely to be maintained. At 
the beginning of the decade there were two technical schools 
in the province, both at Lahore; there are now. besides 
these, industrial schools for boys at Amritsar. Delhi, and 
LudhiSna, and for girls at GujrSt; a Hindu Technical 
Instirute at Lahore; clerical and commercial classes at 
Amritsar. Ludhiana, HoshlSrpur, and Rawal Pindi; an 
engineering class at Lahore, and industrial classes at 
Ciarkabad, Ludhiana and Lahore. The increase of 
literary societies is one of the most remarkable indica¬ 
tions of the spread of education; Anjumans, Sabbas and 
Samses abound. Most of the colleges have .literary or 
debating societies of tbeir owm In the Central Training 
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College there is a Shakespeare Society, and three colleges 
have their respective graduates or old students* associations. 

ATHLETICS. 

The development of athletics would greatly strike anyone 
who had not seen the Panjab for twenty years. The cricket 
and football and hockey teams of the Lahore colleges are 
composed of fine, stalwart young men, bel^annelled and 
booted like English public school-boys, and with thews and 
muscles in no way inferior to theirs. This infusion of 
manliness into the cuniculum U priceless. It gives new 
possibilities to the educational development, which had 
begun to loom like a Frankinstein’s monster, whose 
imperious and distorted demands almost caused us to 
shrink from the work of our hands and fear that we bad 
made a gigantic mistake. In the good feeling and fellow¬ 
ship, the generous appreciation and wholesome rivalry, the 
discipline and courage called out by the practice of manly 
sports among the rising youth of the PanjSb, lies a cure 
for much of the Indigestion resulting from the startling 
change of diet offered by our educational system. And 
this has begun to make itself felt in the professions and 
services. 

BDUCATIOI4AL PROGRESS. 

Coupled with much higher academical standards for 
entering the professions, we find a more wholesome moral 
tone* more public ^irit, more loyalty ro the Government, 
in their ranka It is .true that ancient landmarks and 
restraints are being removed, and no one can say wbat 
will be the outcome of the unsettlement which was inevitable 
from the contact of East and West* of the supple Indian 
and the dogmatic European ; but two things are certain: 
first, that our policy has been entirely disinterested, and, 
aeicondiy, that it was our simple duty. We have opened 
pur scores ef knowledge to all comers* we have put Into 
the hands of the p^opl^ weapons which may be used 
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against ourselves; but no other course than that of freely 
extending what we had to give could ever have found 
favour with men reared under the shadow of British 
Empire and enlightenment. 

PBSLWO 07 PEOPLB. 

And this, 1 believe, is recognised by the thinking portion 
of the Panjelb races, which was never more genuinely 
attached to British rule than at the present time. Of the 
multitudes who are inarticulate, and who are more affected 
by what immediately touches their own comfort than by 
higher considerations, I cannot venture to speak with much 
confidence. But for one subject I should have little hesita¬ 
tion in saying that they are fully convinced of our good 
intentions. That subject is plague. 

If any proof were needed of the difficulty of our position 
in India, it would be found at once In the attitude of the 
people towards our plague policy. Our measures for ward¬ 
ing olf or fighting that fell disease are quite as distasteful 
to the common people as were in former times the suppres¬ 
sion of sati or female infanticide. In this analogy 1 recog¬ 
nise an element of hope. What was then regarded as high¬ 
handed action and undue interference with religion and 
caste is now a lai^e asset to our credit. The most adverse 
critics of our rule bestow ungrudging admiration on our 
courage in repressing such barbarism, and in time it will be 
recognised that the Government played a noble part when 
it strained every nerve to grapple with plague, only to 
encounter opposittoo and obloquy. I think myself it was 
a mistake to make the doctrine of non-interference of such 
general application when ibe people threw u$ off. U was 
with mortification that 1 received the mandate of hands 
off" in the Panj&b at a time when our measures were un¬ 
doubtedly being worked with a lai^e degree of success, 
and since the people have bad their own way, and the bill 
of mortality reached a maximum of 40,000 in a single week, 
there are indications that the people are beginning to 
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lament the policy of helpless inactivity, and to blame 
Government for yielding to a childish clamour, At all 
events, I have no doubt that in the PanjSb the ordeal will 
result ultimately in, cementing, not in weakening, the ties 
between the Government and the people. 

Famine Policy. 

[ will close this already too long paper by a mention of 
the policy which more than any other act of the British 
Government has won the hearts of the people of the 
Panjab, and, I believe, of India generally —1 mean the 
policy pursued by the State in dealing with famine. That 
policy may be briefly described as a determination not to 
allow a single soul in time of famine to die of starvation, 
and to employ tlie whole resources of the State so far as 
may be necessary Co secure this end. It is a noble policy 
which has been slowly framed, deliberately announced, and 
persistently followed, duringthe recent famines. And with 
a wondering surprise the Panj&b peasant has waked to the 
fact that the Government, whose normal function it is to be 
relentless and exacting, possesses a strain of compassion of 
the existence of which he never dreamed. For a time he 
marvelled if it could be true, and could hardly believe bis 
ears} then came another piece of intelligence, which was 
no less astounding, that the heart of England and America 
had been opened to his sufferings, and that, with the full 
assent of Government, their generosity had taken the shape 
of replacing the bullocks which had died in the drought, or 
relieving the respectable poor of his village. The truth 
sank into his heart that the great Government cared for 
him at least as much as for the revenue which he was 
unable to pay, and that^ngland’s Queen and people were 
his friends. And when the news of the Queen's death was 
passed over the land, the outburst of grief which came from 
millions of throats in India was the spontaneous tribute of 
as many hearts to the beneficence of the last great act done 
in her name—the relief of the famine-stricken in their 
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necessity. Ic was the translation into official language of 
the great law of love, the lever which moves the world, of 
which some idea had dawned on the minds of the people 
from the self-sacrificing labours of Christian missionaries, 
but of which there had never before been so vivid an 
exemplification in the proceedings of the Government; and 
in the Panjttb it has done more to attach the hearts of the 
people to the Crown than half a century of beneficent 
government, of which England may well be proud, and 
which constitutes in the eyes of her rivals one of the most 
undeniable proofs of her greatness. 
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PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY IN MYSORE- 

By Sir Ropbr Lethbridge, k.ci.e. 

The genius of Lor<j Lytcon, ilUappreciated and misunder¬ 
stood even by many of his friends during his lifecime, has 
left enduring results in India, the value and Importance of 
which become more and more apparent as time rolls on. 
We owe to him-^of course aided by many fellow-workers 
—our methods of famine administration, which are the 
admiration of the world. We owe to him the security of 
our Indian frontier, that has enabled us, on many occasions 
of late years—and never more than during recent events— 
to treat with the utmost equanimity the threats and bluster 
of the Anglophobe press of Russia. And we owe to him, 
jointly with his friend and colleague the late Lord Salisbury, 
the highly satisfactory condition of the relations between 
the supreme Government of India and the great feudatories 
of the Empire, exemplified, better than anywhere else, 
in the progress and prosperity of the typical State of 
Mysore under the rule of the dynasty that was restored to 
it by Lord Lytton's own act. 

Last year, on the important occasion of the first annual 
meeting of the Mysore Represenutive Assembly under the 
aus^ces of the recently-installed successor to the throne of 
Mysore, the Asiatic Quarlsrly R$vicij> drew the attention 
of iu readers to the happy circumstances of this model 
State, the benign character of the rule of the young 
Maharaja—who Is closely following in the footsteps of my 
old friend his illustrious father—and the able administration 
of his Dewan, Sir P. N. Krishna Murtl. No part of India 
had suffered more from the ravages both of famine and of 
pestilence—indeed, it was only in the preceding year, 1902, 
that the meeting of the Representative Assembly had been 
indefinitely postponed, owing to the severity of the plague 
—and yet HU Highness the Maharaja, when addressing the 
repres^tatlves for the first time in October, 1903, was able 
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CO congratulate them, and the country at large, on the 
general success which had attended his efforts, and chose 
of his Minister, Co combat these dire enemies. And the 
Dewan, in his address, after calling attention to the remark¬ 
able assiduity with which the young Maharaja had personally 
taken on himself a large share in the active administration 
of his State, was able to unfold a tale of prosperity, of 
financial stability, and of moral and material progress, that 
would have delighted Lord Lytton’s heart if he had lived 
to hear it, and that must have been eminently gratifying to 
Lord Curaon and to every well-wisher of India. 

During the past year Mysore has sustained a heavy loss 
m the retirement of Sir Donald Robertson, the able and 
experienced Resident, who has done so much for the State. 
Hue happily Sir Donald’s place is admirably filled by one of 
the ablest and most distinguished civilians of the younger 
generation in the person of my old and valued friend 
Sir James Bourdillon. 

Now another year has passed, and it is not too much to 
say chat tbe addresi of the Dewan, and the subsequent 
discussions in the Representative Assembly, are even more 
encouraging than last year, and reflect no less credit on the 
you^tg^ rule^r, who has inherited such great responsibilities 
with his great heritage, and on the Government of Mysore. 

Whilst the high administrative standard of the past has 
been well maintained in every department of the State, 
the reforms and improvements foreshadowed last year are 
already bearing fruit, and further advances in the path of 
enlightened progress are being made, and are sympa¬ 
thetically Created of in the address of the Dewan. 

Last year the Astatic Quarterfy Peview spoke of tbe 
adminlscratlon of Mysore as ‘'an object-lesson in Indian 
government" It is interesring to note in passing chat 
attention is being paid to this object-lesson In various other 
parts of India, with every promise of valuable results. 
Down South, in the important State of Travancore, the 
Maharaja has instituted an annual popular gathering on 
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the model of the Mysore Representative Assembly> which 
held its first meeting on October 22 last. The social 
system of Travancore is based on somewhat more con¬ 
servative lines than that of Mysore; but notwithstanding 
a good many initial difficulties, the Sri Mulam Popular 
Assembly of Travancore has met at Trivandrum, and seems 
to have justified the Maharaja’s hopes. I doubt not that 
In years to come, when Its members have attained more 
experience, it will serve the same useful purpose—that of 
bringing the Prince and his official advisers into closer 
touch with the people of his State—that has long been 
served by the Representative Assembly of Mysore. 

This year, as last year, the Dewan laid much stress, in 
his address, on the active part that the Maharaja of Mysore 
most usefully takes in the actual work of the State During 
the twelve months His Highness personally dealt with no 
fewer than 1,100 separate cases, or files, of State adminis* 
(ration. He takes extended tours through the rural districts, 
so as personally to know, and become known to. large 
numbers CO whom otherwise his personality would be little 
more than nomnis umbra. As the Dewan aptly observed, 
the affectionate regard in which the Royal Family of Mysore 
is held by the Mysoreans was shown last year by the 
genuine anxiety manifested everywhere during the serious 
illness of the Maharaja's brother, the young Yuvaraja, at 
Ajmere, and by the genuine outburst of popular joy which 
attended his recovery and return to Mysore. 

Under the Dewan's fostering care the finances of the 
State continue to improve, even on the high standard of 
last year. The revenues derived from the gold-mines, as 
also those from the Cauvery Falls electric power enterprise, 
have continued to increase In the most gratifying manner^ 
showing a net improvement of over six lakhs, notwithstand¬ 
ing great liberality of administration. In every direction, 
and under almost every head, the elasticity of the resources 
■of the State is shown to be greater than even the Dewan’s 
own most, sanguine forecasts. 
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And the benefits flowing from this happy financial condU 
cion are shown by the Dewan to be threefold. In the first 
place, it confirms and Justifies the Dewan in the cautious 
financial policy that has produced this prosperity ; in the 
second place, it permits of a sensible remission of the burdens 
imposed on the subjects ; and, thirdly, it enables the Dewan 
to continue and extend those valuable schemes of technical 
education and of industrial and agricultural reforms and 
improvements with which his name will always be associated. 

One interesting remission of taxation that will be very 
popular in the Mulnaad districts of Shlmoga and Kadur—• 
the latter district is commonly known as the coffee-planting 
district—was referred to in che Dewan's address of last 
year, and was this year discussed at length both in che 
Dewan’s address and in the subsequent speeches of the 
planting and other members. It relates to the old excise- 
tax of twelve annas levied on every maund of areca-nut pro¬ 
duced in the State. A revenue amounting to something 
like four lakhs per annum, almost entirely derived from 
these two districts, has been drawn from this source—and 
this, of course, is in addition to the ordinary land revenue, 
the assessment of which in Shimoga and Kadur is on an 
average about Rs. t4 per acre. The two taxes taken 
together form a very heavy impost of something like Rs. 25 
per acre on the lands planted with becel-nuc. Moreover, 
che procedure for collecting this excise is, and must be from 
the very nature of che case, distinctly annoyingand vexatious, 
for there is necessarily Government interference at almost 
every stage of the production. Thus, the village offlcfab 
must be present when the fruits are cut. They muse come 
again to watch the peding, again for the boiling, again for 
che drying. All these occasions may obviously afford 
opportunities for mischievous interference, for oppression, 
and for corruption. The Dewan, himself an hereditary 
Mysore noble, is fortunately able to appreciate the mischief 
of such a state of things, and to sympathise with those who 
are annoyed and made to si^er by it; and chough the 
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sacrifice of revenue involved in the total abolition of this 
supari tax is so large as to tnake it a matter of very serious 
difficulty, the remarks of the Dewan (which are printed ac 
p. 8 of the address) show that he is determined to deal 
with it without further delay, 

The agricultural experiments and improvements intro¬ 
duced by the Dewan are shown to be producing most 
excellent results in numerous directions. Practical agri¬ 
culture is now efficiently taught in the Normal School at 
Mysore. Model farms, as object-lessons for tbe raiyats, 
are being established on selected holdings in each taluk, 
the principle being that of private enterprise supported 
and guided by the Government. The farmers of these 
model farms are aided by the Deputy Commissioners in 
procuring the best and most suitable seeds, manures, and 
implements, and receive the help of the scientific officers 
of the Government—European experts, as the agricultural 
chemist, tbe cryptogamic botanist, and others. Classes of 
students in agricultural chemical analysis, in bacteriology, 
and in other developments of modern applied science, have 
been set up by the Government, And in the actual culti¬ 
vation and improvement of numerous important products— 
rubber, coffee, sugar*cane, sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, 
cotton, and castor—the Government of Mysore has shown 
a spirit of philanthropic energy and of far-sighted enter¬ 
prise that is worthy of all praise. 

Many of these admirable reforms and improvements 
vrauld hardly be known beyond the limits of the Mysore 
State, but for the publicity afforded by the annual meeting 
of the Representative Assembly and the annual address 
of the Dewan. Not the lease valuable results of these 
meetings of statesmen and practical men of business—so 
much better than mere academic conferences—may perht^i^s 
be found to be in this very publicity; for, as we have 
■already seen in the case of .Travancore, the admirable 
example of tbe .Mysore Government may in this way be 
communicated to every part of India. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE INDIAN 
TOBACCO INDUSTRY.* 

By T. Durant Beichton, lcs. (retired). 

Since I have been connected with the East India Associa¬ 
tion I have noticed that one principle almost invariably 
characterizes the papers read and the discussions which 
take place at Its meetings, and It is this: the main object 
Is not to awaken a merely academic interest, bur to 
ensure a practical result, whether it be the redress of 
some legitimate grievance of our Indian fellow-subjects, 
or the removal of some obstacle to the prosperity of an 
Indian craft or industry. The title of the present paper 
shows, I trust, that ! am endeavouring to act upon this 
principle. 

I must explain that I have no special claim to discuss 
the prospects of this industry arising from expert know¬ 
ledge, or any practical acquaintance with tobacco-growing. 

I have written, to use the current phrase, from the point of 
view of " the man in the street,'’ and, however empirical 
and even erroneous my arguments and su^estions may be. 
I shall be fully saclshed if I can direct public attention, and 
espeoially chat of experts, to the latent possibilities of the 
trade. I have studied the available statistics, and have 
been struck by the fact that, notwithstanding improvement 
in some directions, the Indian tobacco trade is still in its 
infancy^ is not materially increasing its operations, and is 
still meffectually struggling In the markets of the United 
Kingdom, end even in its own markets, with imported 
tobacco from foreign countries. .An Interesting and sug¬ 
gestive paper was read before the East India Association 
not tong ago by Mr. Frank Bird wood, which dealt at large 
with the problem of attracting English capital Into India 
in order to exploit her industries. I propose to discuss this 
question as regards the Industry 1 have selected, and to 

* For diKussion ob cbH paper see keport of Ihe '* Proceedings of the 
East India Asscciallon ** elsewhere in this 
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consider what practical steps can be taken to induce 
English capitalists to embark in the trade. I shall 
also endeavour to show that Indian tobacco labours 
under certain fiscal disabilities that must be removed or 
ameliorated before any improvement in the outlook can be 
expected. In the present essay I confine myself mainly 
to those varieties of manufactured and unmanufactured 
tobacco which are suitable for Europeans and others of 
European habits. It would be beyond the scope of this 
paper to devote any apace to those numerous forms and 
preparations of tobacco which are used by the masses in 
India, and which have no mercantile value in Western 
markets, or, indeed, beyond the confines of the Indian 
basaar. Neither have I dealt with the intercoastal trafilc 
of India and Burma, nor with exports to other Asiatic 
countries which He outside the limits of my subject. 
I must add, that I should not have ventured to publish 
the present article had I not supplemented the sources 
of knowledge contained in Government reports and other 
literary materials by facts which I have ascertained from 
those engaged in the trade, and who have practical ex* 
perience of many of the details discussed. I take this 
opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to Messrs. 
Spencer and Co., Oakes and Co., Bewlay and Co., and 
other firms, for valuable information which I could have 
obtained in no other way. 

The ubies on pp. 84 and $5 show (t) the tobacco trade of 
India with the United Kingdom, and (s) the entire tobacco 
trade of India for the years iSpp'ipco to 1903-1904. 

These figures will be considered hereafter, but at the 
outset a few general observations are desirable on the main 
elements of successful tobacco-growing. On this branch 
of the subject I have been much indebted to an article 
published in the Journal of the Society of Arts for 1896, 
by Mr. C. Tripp, on the tobacco industry of Sumatra, 
which has been extraordinarily successful, and the large 
profits earned by the various companies in that island have 
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naturally led to an inquiry why, with almost similar natural 
advantages, the tobacco industry of India lags so far behind. 
A comparison of the methods respectively pursued in two 
countries which possess a climate and soil almost identical 
cannot fail to be Instructive. The three essentials for 
success are suitable soil and climate, and skilled labour. 
Where these three special factors co-exist, the finest tobacco 
can be produced, and these conditions are all satisfied tn 
the D 61 i and Langkat districts of Sumatra. A few details 
of the Sumatran planter's methods may fittingly find a place 
in this paper, if only to point a contrast. Only one tobacco 
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crop is grown on a particular piece of land every seven 
years, and to this a grain crop succeeds, which, la the 
opinion of experts, restores to the soil certain conditions 
which are essential to the growth of the plant After this 
the ground is re-afforested. Avoiding the technicalities 
inseparable from any description of the chemical properties 
of the suitable soil, the climate required is a warm, humid 
temperature, with regular seasons of sunshine and rain. 
Now, it is beyond question that the climate of many parts 

* From JtBwr^r, 1900. 
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of India fulfils these conditions. It is equally certain chat 
soil exists in India capable of producing tobacco of excellent 
quality, In some respects almost as good as the finest 
Sumatran growths. These facts are amply demonstrated by 
inquiries and experiments set on foot by the Indian Govern- 
ment at various times, to which I shall refer later on. But 

Ths ’fo^ACCO Tkaue of India with the United Kinodoui 

1899-1903.• 



the success of the Sumatran as compared with the Indian 
tobacco grower depends to a large extent on his satis¬ 
factory solution of the skilled labour problem. It has been 
recognised that to ensure the best results the planting and 
curing operations must remain under the direct and minute 
supervision of experts. In these estates the European 
planter and his assistants, who direct and instruct the 
* Hxe sopmM figures for 1903'1904 are not available.* 
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labourers, are held responsible for che selection and pre> 
paration of che soil, che sowing of che seed, and the still 
more delicate operations of sorting, fermenting, and pre¬ 
paring che tobacco for che European market. The manual 
and mechanical labour is also brought to a high point of 
el?iciericy, and until recently was entirely in the hands of 
Chinamen, imported to perform the whole of che sub¬ 
ordinate work of cultivation and manufacture. The 
Chinaman is found to be docile, tractable, and submissive 
CO authority, while physically he possesses a muscular 
vigour and endurance, and, above all, perseverance, which 
are lacking in che Javanese, whose labour turned out a 
costly failure. A still more important element than the 
nationality of the coolip is the method of' co-operation 
which is adopted on these estates—a system said to exist 
nowhere else in the world. Immediately on the Chinaman 
contracting to serve a particular estate a cash advance is 
given to him, which, 1 may incidently observe, often dis* 
appears in one night’s gambling. He then settles down to 
a year's hard work. Each coolie is allotted a plot t^ acres 
in extent. In the dry season he lops the branches of the 
trees, piles them up and secs £re to them, the ashes con¬ 
stituting a valuable manure. Then follow the stages of 
hoeing, planting, topping, reaping, and gathering. During 
ah this time the Chinaman is furnished with cash advances, 
which are placed to the debit of bis account, and the 
tobacco raised under European supervision U bought from 
him at prices varying from one to eight dollars, according 
to quality, for i,ooo plants. The balance ar his credit is 
paid to him. This system of co-operation or payment by 
results g^ves him a vita) pecuniary interest in the quality 
of his work, and secures results unattainable when the 
labourer Is paid fixed wages irrespective of the out-turn or 
or quality of the crop. It is however an interesting and 
suggestive fact that Klings from Kalingapttam in Madras 
have been of lace years employed with eatisfectory resists, 
thus proving once for all that Indian coolies when subjected 
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CO European control are Just as capable of disciplined work 
as Cliinamen. No better means could be adopted of 
correcting the vicious methods of the unassisted Indian 
cultivator described on p. 91 than that of engaging the 
services of these well-instructed Indians upon the tobacco 
plantations of Southern India. 

The tobacco industry commenced in 1864 with 50 bales, 
which realiaed ^330. In 1874 13,000 bales produced 
^337,000. In the next decade the number of bales had 
increased to i25»ooo, realizing 295,000; and in 1894 
to 193,000, yielding no less than ;^3,ooo,ooo gross profit. 
The figures for 1903 show a crop of 254,168 bales, valued 
at ^3,118,000. 

The net profits of tobacco-planting, where all the con* 
ditions are as favourable as in Sumatra, and where the 
estates are well managed, are very great. Some of the 
companies, especially those which conduct operations on a 
large scale--^ pobt on which I wish to lay emphasis—in 
some cases with capital amounting to ,^250,ooo> pay as 
much as 50 per cent, to 100 per cent, dividends. To 
sum up, the Sumatran industry has pre*eminent advantages 
m soil and climate, in its system of supervision of native 
labour both in the helds and in the Guring*house, a supply 
of the best-equipped coolies in the world, and a sym¬ 
pathetic alliance between capital and labour, which pro¬ 
motes both efficiency and perseverance. Thus, that indis¬ 
pensable agency to the success of all mercantile operations, 
the introduction of capital on a large scale, is assured, with 
the astonishing success above specified. Consultations with 
some of the principal tobacco importers in London have led 
me to the conclusion that on all the oldest and best- 
managed estates the system above described exists at the 
present day, with such results that the best grades of 
Sumatra tobacco now fetch a higher price in the Amsterdam 
market than any other imported tob^co. 

Is not this an object-lesson from which India hai$ much 
to leant?' The slow growth and arrested deveb^Si^W of 
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the trade in India fa In pointed contrast to the thriving’ and 
growing industries of Sumatra and Borneo, where similar 
methods are practised. But though the soil of India can, 
perhaps, never produce the fine wrapper leaf of Sumatra, 
the improvement in the only branch of the industry which 
has established itself in European markets—for the export 
of leaf to Europe is hardly worth considering—that of 
Trichinopoly cigars, is recognised by all who have resided 
for long in the Ease \ and a still greater advance may 
be expected with the advent of fresh capital and more 
European supervision. Those who have read the article 
on Indian tobacco in the Anglo-Indian Review for January, 
1904, may perhaps think 1 am overstating the case. 
The writer speaks of the ‘Marge proportions'' of the 
industry in South India, of the twenty-four factories in 
existence, and of the excellent system adopted in Messrs. 
Spencer and Co.'s Dindigul factory, The last directory 
for India shows only thirteen factories in existence, all but 
one or two in native hands; and I have it on the indis¬ 
putable authority of importers in London, that the methods 
employed in the majority of these so^alled factories render 
successful tobacco-planting an impossibility. Any optimistic 
feeling that may exist as to the future of Indian tobacco 
under present condicions will be entirely dispelled by a 
brief comparison between the value of the exports of 
Indian cigars to European markets and the imports of 
foreign tobacco into India, shown on p. 85. 

How difibrenc from the careful and skilful manipulation 
of the leaf which is carried out (n Sumatra are the means 
adopted by the unsupervised tobacco-growers of India may 
be gleaned from many treatises and Government reports. 
As regards labour, if the introduction of the hard-working 
and persevering Chinaman is not to be recommended, a 
system of payment by piece-work for tobacco cultivated 
under European management, which is, in fact, already 
partly in force in one at least of the factories owned by the 
English firms in South India, might, one would think, be 
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adopted more generally and on a larger acale^ with similarly 
happy results to those obtained in Sumatra. 

Mr. O'Conor, one of the highest authorities on the sub¬ 
ject, in his " Report on the Production of Tobacco in India" 
(1873), remarks in his general summary (p. 89): “The 
truth is that Indian tobacco is so badly prepared that 
English dealers will not look at it. There are many parts 
of India where tobacco can be and is produced at least 
equal naturally to other Asiatic tobaccos, but no attention 
has been given to the improvement of its quality by careful 
cultivation and preparation ; and as long as there is no 
demand for Indian tobacco in the European market, so 
long may we expect to hnd India produce nothing superior 
to the coarse, rank, ill-flavoured tobacco for which it has 
already acquired an unfortunate reputation." Except with 
regard to the production of Trichinopoly cigars, these 
remarks are as true to-day as when they were written 
thirty years ago. The improvement in the cigars of 
Southern India commences, I believe, from 18S5, when 
the Sumatra leaf was hrst utilised for the covering of 
Indian cigars. The Sumatra cover is almost tasteless, 
and this modihes and corrects the stronger Indian growth 
which forms the filler of the cigar. It is, however, the 
fact that it is not indispensable, and many Indian cigars 
are still manufactured under the old system with a native 
wrapper. 

It was not until 1897 that working at tables according 
to the American and English methods was introduced into 
one or two factories. All experts, however, agree that 
the Indian cigar is capable of still further improvement. 
Much injury Is, it should be observed, however, caused to 
the Indian cigar trade in England by the sale in London 
of cigars manufactured in India by native merchants in 
which, by the neglect of the most ordhiary precautions, 
fermentation has taken place after the cigars have been 
rolled. Such specimens have been shown to me, and the 
aroma is quite unmistakable when compared with that of 
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a good Indian cigar. Unfortunately the brands of Indian 
cigars are so little understood by the English public that 
mouldy cigars of this kind are often bought by mistake for 
the genuine article, and the victim of the imposition 
naturally makes no further experiment in Indian tobacco. 

There Is, it is believed, an area of at least 5,000,000 
acres of land in India capable of growing tobacco, and at 
least a probability that much of this is suitable for tobacco 
of the superior varieties. This fact at once places India 
in a favourable position for competing with countries where 
the area is limited, and consequently the land available for 
growing tobacco has to be used repeatedly for the same 
crop. No matter what scientific precautions are taken to 
recuperate the exhausted soil, virgin land, if otherwise suit¬ 
able, will always produce tobacco of a hner quality than 
seasoned soil, however heavily manured. I am assured 
on indisputable authority that the famous tobacco planta¬ 
tions of tbe world which produce brands of cigars that have 
once been the delight of the epicure are deteriorating year 
by year. 

The best proof of what virgin soil can do—and by thia I 
mean land where the rank undergrowth of centuries has 
been burned, and the land tilled and sown—Is the amasing 
story of North Borneo. Darvel Bay was unheard of until 
when the tobacco exports were worth ^$,000. In 
T^9i they had increased in value to ^350,000. 

One varjecy of such iol)> tbe rich alluvial deposits thrown 
up in the beds of ,the, great rivers 'of India owing to 
tbe constant shifting of the channel af{c^ a unique oppor¬ 
tunity for.chelculdvatbn of tobacco under conditions which 
can be found nowhere else in the world According to 
Sir Hunter, the alluvial islands in ihe Godiverl River 
are already utilised for tobacco, and the produce is manu¬ 
factured into Cooanada cigars. 

But the natives of India, when left to themselves,, are 
fully TOO years behind the practice of modern tobacco 
culture in other countries. Mr. O’Cooor summarites the 
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prevalent defects in a passage too long for quotation. I 
tnay, however, instance the cutting down of every plant in 
the field without reserving one for seed; the neglect of 
manure, for tobacco is the most exhausting of crops, 
whicli requires not only the heaviest but the roost care¬ 
fully devised system of manuring that modern agricultural 
science can teach ^ the continual impoverishment of land by 
too frequent use; and ignorance of a proper rotation of 
crops, a practical knowledge of which U all-important. 
The deficiencies of the Indian cultivator in the drying and 
curing processes are even more marked, and are equally 
fatal to the possibilities of turning out a marketable article. 
When I mention that the tobacco-leaves are invariably 
dried in the air, exposed to the vicissitudes of the 
climate, instead of this process being carried out in care-, 
fully prepared sheds at a uniform temperature, that the 
fermentation and curing processes involve no precautions 
against overheating, and that the proper assortment of the 
leaf into bundles by colour and texture is quite ignored, 
the result can easily be imagined. The regulation of the 
moisture allowed to remain in the leaf is considered Iq 
Sumatra a most important factor, and a uniform system 
exists there of retaining exactly 85 per cent, of the original 
weight. When the Indian cultivator undertakes to cure 
bis own tobacco he makes no attempt to regulate the 
moisture. In Soachern India 1 am informed tobacco 
leaves are sold by the ryots by measure irrespective ol 
weight The best-grown tobacco is fit for nothing, if not 
scientifically dried, fermented, and packed. 

The one essential condition for the successful production 
of marketable Indian tobacco is an adequate supply of 
capital In European hands, and worked under European 
supervision, and this will only be forthcoming if there 1$ 
a reasonable prospect of ultimate profit to attract private 
enterprise. Before considering certain obvious drawbacks 
whidi have hitherto discouraged any such investment, ii 
will be convenient at this point to examine what Ooyprn- 
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ment has done, apart from and occasionally in conjunction 
with private trade, to foster the industry. Mr. O'Conor 
has suggested mode) farms as a means of showing by 
practical experiment with skilled curers what can be done 
with the tobacco plant, and what improvement In quality, 
and therefore in value, can be effected under favourable 
conditions. This, it was hoped, might induce the culti¬ 
vators to abandon the imperfections in cultivation and 
curing, some of which have been mentioned above, and to 
conquer their inveterate dislike to the new scientihe 
methods. It is obviously unnecessary to give a complete 
history of the various attempts made by the Government 
of India and the Local Administrations in this direction. It 
will be sufficient to give some account of what appear to 
have been the most successful. 

A tobacco farm was projected in 1875 lands 

at Gazipur in the United Provinces,contaming about i,soo 
acres of suitable land. The farm was hrsc divided into 
blocks, its irrigation improved, cultivators settled on it, and 
manure collected. An arrangement was then ejected with 
Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Co., of Calcutta, under which 
they were to lease the farm, on condition of their bringing 
over a skilled curer from America to carry on the cultivation 
of tobacco^ The lirst attempts were not successful, the 
pl^t having been grown without skilled supervision, and 
dried without proper curing houses. Even under these unto> 
Ward circumstances the results were sufficiently encouraging 
to justify further experiment, and samples of leaf sent to 
England in 1878 were valued at prices which» chough ex¬ 
ceedingly low, compared with foreign leaf, held out hopes of 
remunerative business. The Gazipur experiment appeared, 
in short, to indicate that tobacco can be grown so as to 
be saleable at a profit In the Dutch and English markets. 
Accordingly the Government of Bengal established at 
Poosa.a similar farm, where the climatic conditions were 
somewhat more favourable, and the amount of land assigned 
to it, some 40,000 acres, allowed of operations on a larger 
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scale; the results were consequently more favourable. 
But so far the salutary action of Government has not been 
followed by the intended result—the attraction of private 
enterprise into a new and promising field of industry. 

Many of the Indian cigar importers whom 1 have 
consulted are, It must be admitted, doubtful as to the 
capacity of India to produce marketable pipe and cigarette 
tobacco. They are, however, conversant only with the 
Madras product, which is too Impregnated with saltpetre 
to be utilised for pipes or cigarettes. Other experts, 
nevertheless, are convinced that in Upper India, on a farm 
where the soil has been specially tested and selected, 
tobacco cultivation undertaken with proper regard to the 
roution of crops, and with suitable drying and fermenting 
sheds under the supervision of a Virginian expert, could not 
possibly result in absolute loss, and might give develop* 
ments of immense importance to India. 

According to Sir W. Hunter (“Gasetteer of India,” 
second edition, 1886), the rudiments of an industry did 
exist in xd8o, when the larger portion of the tobacco cured 
at those farms was put upon the Indian market in the 
form of "Manufactured Smoking Mixture,’* and was for 
some time (n demand at regimental messes. 1 can find no 
confirmation of this statement. 

A difficult problem arises at this point as to what, con¬ 
sistently with the principles on which India is governed, 
is the proper limit of State effort to exploit the tobacco 
industry. Apart from undertaking the exclusive manufac¬ 
ture of tobacco, as in France, Government could no doubt 
carry on Its cultivation on a farm as a mercantile specula¬ 
tion on a sufficiently large scale to put the matter beyond 
conjecture as to whether the Indian product can, under the 
most favourable conditions, be grown so as to suit the 
palate of Europeans. The venture, In order to ensure 
the best chances of success, would have to be on an 
extensive footing, and the capital risked proportionat^y 
large. In my opinion this would be unwarraotable. 
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However promising an enterprise may appear—however 
legitimate as a field for private capitalists, the element 
of uncertainty in all new commercial speculations debars 
the State* consistently with sound public policy, from 
hasarding capital derived from the taxation of the com¬ 
munity. The legitimate limits of Government initiative 
have been reached when State-aided experiments have 
proved that there is some probability of a lucrative 
trade in any industry being created. But what would 
be unjustifiable recklessness on the part of a Govern^ 
ment dealing with public funds, is a sound and legitimate 
speculation when undertaken by a private company or firm. 
It is not a little singular that, while millions of money 
are forthcoming from the public for gold-mining, with its 
90 per cent, of failures, the Indian tobacco industry has 
hitherto tempted the investment of so little capital. Until 
the object'lesson of Sumatra has been assimilated and 
companies are formed with abundant capital, the Indian 
tobacco Industry can never obtain a hold of European 
markets, 

Ocher parts of the Empire have shown more enterprise, 
in Rhodesia the recently issued report of the British South 
Africa Company states that most encouraging results 
have been secured by the cultivation of tobacco. Capital 
has been embarked in the venture, expens have been 
engaged, and good pipe and cigarette tobaccos have already 
been produced In the MelselLar district, aod a tobacco 
factory has been established. 

The t^ious reports of Bengal of)tciaU show that experi¬ 
ments with samples of acclimatised Virginia seed had 
promising results, but defective processes of fermenting 
have invariably nulliired the good effect of more careful 
cultivation, Several efforts have been made to obc^n a 
valuation by English brokers of samples of tobacco grown 
from various acclimatised foreign leaves, and, among others, 
800 pounds of tobacco grown oa the Gazipur estate. The 
leaf was valued at 5d. to 6d. a pound in bond. This is a 
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great improvement on the id. or ad. per pound which had 
been hitherto the usual appraisement of Indian leaf. The 
Gasipur experiment shows that 800 pounds of fairly delicate 
leaf can be produced per acre at a cost of 48. to 5d. a pound 
—and id. a pound profit yields ^150 or £200 on 50 acres. 

Sir Edward Buck, in his Note on Tobacco Culture and 
Curing," wrote in 1878 r '‘The Ghazipur experltnents have 
succeeded in showing that Indian tobacco can approach 
American tobacco in quality, and is so valued in the 
English market, and also show that if an export trade can 
be established, the profits will be sufficiently good to 
prosecute the industry.^ Twenty-six years have elapsed 
since these too sanguine words were, penned, but this 
promising industry Is still non-existent. The stimulus of 
capital is still lacking, and Government is apparently 
weary of the effort of organizing experiments which point 
the road to success—a road that is indeed paved with good 
intentions, but which no capitalist has hitherto followed. 
It is, however, gratifying to be able to announce that the 
Government of Madras are on the eve of inaugurating 
another experiment in tobacco manufacture, which appears 
to avoid some of the errors of the past. After reciting the 
defects in cultivation and curing that I have described, it is 
suggested that the startling variations In quality and colour 
of the leaf may be due to such factors as the "character of 
the soil, the well-water, or'of the plant itself.” A scientific 
inquiry is to be set on foot " in the fields of the ryots en¬ 
gaged in the cultivation of tobacco near Dlndigul.” The 
ryots are to carry on, for the first time in the history of 
British India, cultivation under the supervision of the 
Agricultural Department; the harvesting and drying are to 
be effected on " the best Departmental advice,” and the 
curing and fermentation under the direct superintendence 
of Messrs. Spencer and Co. The ryots will be allowed to 
appropriate all die profits, and the Director of Agriculture 
will provide them with such varieties of seed as are soitabie 
for experiment. It will be interesting to watch the devel(^ 
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ment of this scheme* which appears in some respects more 
promising than earlier efforts in the same direction. It is 
to be regretted, however, that, although the Board con¬ 
sidered the appointment of an agricultural chemist to be 
necessary for the success of the scheme, in order that 
expert analysis of the varieties of soil might be effected, no 
such appointment has yet been made. 

The most recent valuations of which I can find any 
record were in 1890 and 1896. In the former year three 
cases of tobacco were received from the Government of 
Madras to ascertain its commercial value in England. It 
was grown in Madras, and cured by an expert in Govern¬ 
ment employment. Three varieties were sent, and though 
all three cases had suffered from defective packing, some 
of the tobacco was found to have been carefully cured, 
The quality and value were appraised by the different firms 
among whom it had been distributed, Extraordinary 
diversity existed among the estimates, the appraisement 
varying between id. and 4d. per pound. They concurred, 
however, in considering that the specimens sent were not 
suitable for the English market, but many of the firms 
suggested that a better criterion of its value could have 
been obtained if It had been sent in strips— it., without 
the mid-rib. It is unfortunate that a practical attempt to 
place the tobacco upon a mercantile basis should have failed 
from causes so easily preventablb, and that defective curing 
and bad packing should have deprived the experiment of 
value, The only other comparatively recent appraisement 
has been brought to my notice by the kindness of Mr, Rose, 
of the Indian Trade Inquiry Office. It is a report on a 
package of bright leaf tobacco grown at the Pioneer 
Factory, Tirhut, and sent to London for valuation in 
October, 1896. Here, again, the estimates of its value 
widely differed, but the seven brokers consulted agreed 
that most of the specimens sent bad^been packed in a moist 
condition, and shewed signs of fermentation, a fatal defe^ct 
in the eyes of manufacturers. They also found fault with 
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the size of the mid-rib, showing that the error of sending 
the leaf unstripped had t^een repeated The 429 pounds 
sent were actually sold for 34d. a pound, an encouraging 
fact, considering that the defects above noted were all 
preventable, the small quantity offered, and the fact that 
hitherto Indian tobacco had practically no marketable value 
in London at all. 

Tobacco brokers in England assert that there is no 
chance of Indian leaf, even if of good quality, establishing 
itself in the market unless a regular supply of large 
shipments is despatched from India, and that in order 
to secure adequate attention, it is essential that the 
various consignments should be authenticated by proper 
trade-marks. It is well understood that no article of 
commerce stands a fair chance in the market unless it is 
classified with a mark which indicates to brokers a definice 
standard of flavour and quality, which gradually gains 
commercial rec^nltlon. I am Informed that in the 
ana.^ous case of tea, when the brand is well known, the 
valuation of the chest is almost a matter of routine. The 
samples of Indian tobacco hitherto despatched to London, 
far from bearing a trade-mark, were not even sorted or 
classified for the purpose for which they were intended. 
Until, therefore, It is imported regularly and in sufficient; 
bulk to allow of trade-marks being attached to the different 
parcels, its commercial value can never be fairly brought 
to the test. 

I proceed to consider the question from another aspect, 
that of the fiscal conditions, which affect the Indian tobacco 
industry both in the United Kingdom and in India, a 
branch of the inquiry which 1 believe to be even more 
important than the preceding one. In almost every 
civilised country in the world tobacco is taxed for revenue 
rather than for protective purposes. In many respects it 
constitutes an ideal subject for taxation, especially when, aa 
in somq European countries, it Is not immoderately heavy* 

TfflRD SERiaS. XIX. . O 
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It must, however, be borne in mind that in its less expensive 
forms it is a comfort rather than a luxury, and in the form 
of pipe*tobacco is the solace of the rich and poor alike. 
Its abuse, unlike that of alcohol, Is restrained by natural 
causes. Its use by adults is never demoralizing^, except in 
the opinion of such chimerical associations as the English 
Anti-Smoking Society and Anti-Narcotic League." Were 
this the occasion for a general review of hscal policy in 
relation to tobacco, it would, I think, be easy to show that 
the tax in England on the raw material, though quitu 
justifiable in principle, is altogether exorbitant in its extent. 
For the year ending December 31, 1903, the importation 
of unmanufactured tobacco into the United Kingdom 
aggregated about 85,500,000 pounds, valued at about 
500,000, or an average price per pound In bond of yd. 
Every pound of tobacco sold In the United Kingdom has 
to bear the crushing impost of 3s. or 3s. 3d. if stripped, 
which is more than 6ve times the original cost—a larger 
tax than is levied anywhere else in Europe. In France, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey, and Roumania, the importation of 
manufactured and unmanufactured tobacco is prohibited, 
the trade in tobacco being a Government monopoly. In 
Germany the duty, chough subsuntlal, is not oppressive. 
On unmanufactured tobacco it la 38. 2d. per cwt., and 
this tax of about 4id. a pound enables German manu¬ 
facturers to sell cigars of excellent quality at i^d. or 2d. 
each. In the United States of America, itself to a large 
extent a tobacco-producing country, the duty is 35 cents 
a pound on ordinary leaf, and 50 cents on stripped tobacco. 
The case of Holland is quite exceptional, and the policy 
adopted, that of levying only a nominal registration duty of 
yd. a cwt. on unmanufactured tobacco, has led to Amsterdam 
being the greatest emporium of tobacco-leaf in the world. 

It is now necessary to consider the proportionate incidence 
of the specific duty of 3s. or 3$. 3d. a pound on the cheaper 
kinds of tobacco. The average value per pound of all 
imported tobacco is, as stated above, about yd. In the case 
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of tobaccos which are highly priced, such as the produce 
of Borneo and Sumatra, the incidence is comparatively 
light. Indian tobacco, so far as can be gathered from the 
very small quantities that have been valued in London, 
may in the present condition of the product be estimated 
at 3d. or3^d. a pound; in other words, its valuation is about 
half the average of all imported tobacco. The economic 
effect of the doty is therefore doubly disadvantageous when 
compared with the average incidence. An impost which is 
somewhat oppressive as regards all but the highest-priced 
tobacco imposes so crushing a burden upon the Indian 
product that it is not surprising that cigars are not manu¬ 
factured in Londo;i from Indian growths, and that an 
industry which might become a promising one is strangied 
before it is born. That such a trade could be established 
in London under different fiscal conditions is evident from 
the fact that during the last five years the value of the 
average export of Indian unmanufactured tobacco into 
Holland amounts to 9,000. In England the Board of 
Trade returns give an absolute blank. 

I now turn to the fiscal question as it affects the 
Importation of Indian cigars. The trade in unmanufactured 
tobacco being practically non-existent, except in Asiatic 
countries which do not fall within the scope of this 
paper, the incidence of the duty and its presumed effect 
in preventing the establishment of any such trade is, no 
doubt, to some extent an academic question. , But the 
case is far different with cigars, for in this case the 
impost attacks and restricts an existent struggling industry. 
The duty In England up to the date of the last Budget 
was 5$. 6d. a pound, a heavier impost thaa prevails any¬ 
where else in Europe or America. Thus the tax on cigars 
in Germany is is. sd. per pound, and in the United States 
$3 per i,(Xx>, which is about, equivalent to is. perpoucui. 
The effect of the incidence of the tax upon Indian 
cigars is unfair In the extreme. One thousand cigais ol 
moderate quality can, I am informed,, be landed in 
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London for 25s., and ibe ducy in England uncil recently 
would have been ^^5 on the weight of approximately 
20 pounds. As though this burden were not sufficient, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently raised the duty 
to 6s. a pound, and it is undoubtedly true 'that this 
increase has already seriously affected the Indian cigar 
trade. Of course my criticism as to the exorbiunt character 
of the duty on tobacco is not entirely applicable to the case 
of Cigars. The delicate produce of Cuba is an expensive 
luxury, and the tax of js., or even 6a, per pound on these 
cigars, instead of being many multiples of their value, may 
only add 10 per cent to their price. But what is a com¬ 
paratively light burden on a is. or la 64 < cigar is oppressive 
on one costing 2d. or 3d. Indian cigars are sold in 
England at about 2d. apiece, and the severity of the duty 
on specific weight can be at once appreciated, amounting 
to three or four times their natural price. Considering the 
inequality of treatment in taxing articles of such widely 
different value by a specific duty, it is, perhaps, remarkable 
that an industry so heavily handicapped in the commercial 
race should have achieved even the modest success it has 
obtained la the London market, and that the trade should 
have reached the average dimensions of .^38,000 in the 
last five years. It is, however, still more extraordinary 
that this unfairness of treatment has not hitherto attracted 
the attention it deserves from that increasing section of the 
English public who interest themselves in the welfare oi 
our greatest Dependency, or that of the still larger public 
who are possessed of the eoaviction that the future safety 
of the Empire depends m a great measure on our ability to 
supply its commercial requirements from within the limits 
of the Empire itself. It can hardly be doubted—and in 
this view I am supported by the o^nion of importers— 
that were this fiscal inequality remedied, or even somewhat 
modified, a laigely increased trade could be done tn 
Indian cigars, and this reform could be carded out without 
the sm al lest infraction of the principles of Free Trade. U ntU 
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some remedy is provided, the perhaps unique spectacle is 
afforded for the amusement of the cynic, of a great country 
so adjusting its hscal burdens as to cripple one branch 
of a promising Industry of its greatest Dependency, and 
effectually preventing another branch from coming into 
existence at all, without the faintest scintilla of benefit to itself. 

It is distinctly of good omen that considerations such as 
the foregoing have lately attracted the attention of the 
Indian executive authorities. In the interesting Blue 
Book [Cd. 1,931], "Views of the Government of India on 
the Question of Preferential Tariffs ” recently published, 
the Government of Lord Curzon expressed themselves 
as follows (p. 8): "Indian tobacco is at present very 
unfavourably treated in the United Kingdom, being 
subject to the same specific duty as the higher valued 
American article. If the two were placed on a footing of 
equality, and still more if the Indian article were accorded 
preferential treatment, our trade should receive a consider¬ 
able stimulus. . . The separate minute of the financial 
Member of Council, Sir E. Law, emphasizes still more 
strongly the anomalous treatment of the Indian article. 
He observes (p. ar): "To the above'’ (t.s., the export 
trade, which "includes many categories of first-class 
importance*') "should perhaps be added manufactured 
tobacco, because although the exports to-day are very 
small . . . there is good reason for looking on this as 
a growing trade, which, under more favourable conditions 
than those now existing, might develop great importance. 
. . . The importation of. Indian tobacco might easily be 
encouraged by charging duty on tobacco at ad valorem 
instead of specific rates." May it not reasonably be inferred 
from this weighty and unanimous expression of opinion of 
the Government of India incorporated in an important State 
faper, that if suitable representations were made by grovvers 
and manufacturers of Indian tobacco, the Government of 
Lord Curzon would lend them its powerful support towards 
the removal of a grievance so fully recognised ? 
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It is bar<jly necessary to observe that an alteration in 
the incidence of the duty will not alone suffice either for 
the creation of the tobacco industry, or even for a great 
stride in the cigar trade. Unlike the palace of Aladdin, 
built in a single night, no benehcent Genius will produce 
miraculous results by a stroke of the pen. To achieve 
success will no doubt require years of unremitting effort, 
and Involve, as in the case of Sumatra, much wasted capital 
and loss of fortune before the Indian trade can be expected 
to attain respectable dimensions. 

I now proceed to consider what alteration can be 
effected in the incidence of the duty satisfactory to all the 
interests involved. The suggestion of Lord Curzon’s 
Government of an alteration of the system of collecting 
the entire tobacco duty from a specific to an veUorom 
basb, equitable as It appears, is for various reasons an 
impossible remedy. The question has already been con* 
sidered by the Treasury authorities in connection with the 
enhanced duty on stripped tobacco, and the dislocation of 
the existing machinery would be so great, and the disf 
organisation of an immense trade so serious, that no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would consent to such a 
formidable alteration. In the second place, such a course 
would seriously injure the enormous British-made cigar 
industry. A moment's consideration will show that, strange 
as it may appear, the principle of the specific duty on 
unounufactured tobacco beiog about half that imposed on 
a similar weight of imported cigars, acts as a protection to 
the British cigar itwlusrry. These cigars are manui^tured 
in London from various tobaccos imported from Sumatra, 
Borneo,, and other places. The higher grade and more 
expensive tobaccos are used (or cigar-makiog purposes, 
but under the specific duty system this is of no importance. 
With an ad valorem basis the English market would be 
flooded with cheap Manilla, Dutch, and German cigars, to 
the great detriment of the British cigar trade. Wherfjer 
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the protection of the British cigar trade by the present 
specific system is strictly defensible or not, this is not the 
place to inquire, for I am not writing from the point of 
view of Tariff Reform. But its dimensions are so immense 
—although it 1$ impossible to estimate them, because when 
once unmanufactured tobacco has paid its quota to the 
Treasury in bond its destination is no longer ear-marked^— 
that no Government could attempt to disturb it by a 
vital alteration of its fiscal system. And it must also be 
remembered that the tobacco of a British possession, that 
of North Borneo, largely enters into the manufacture of 
the British cigar. 1 have been shown by one of the 
principal cigar manufacturers in London masses of Borneo 
tobacco which were actually being used at the time for the 
production of British cigars. Lastly, even If the change 
were effected, it would not benefit the Indian cigar trade 
in the very least. Instead of the one formidable competitor 
which exists at present—>the British cigar industry—it would 
be swamped by the competition of the other foreign cheap 
cigars already mentioned. 

Is there, then, no remedy for the unjust treatment of 
Indian cigars and tobacco pointed out by the Government 
of India ? I believe I shall be able to show that relief can 
be granted by an alteration which is alike simple, efiectual 
not subversive of great commercial interests, and which 
would be regarded as equitable even by its rivals. It 
violates none of the accepted canons 0/ the fiscal system of 
the present moment- It is based upon the fact which Is 
admitted by all experts in the tobacco trade that the 
intrinsic weight of Indian tobacco, and therefore of Indian 
cigars, is very much heavier than chat of all ocher tobacco 
and cigars which are now in the market One of the 
leading retailers in London informs me that a box of Indian 
cigars weighs on an average 2 pounds, whereas the weight 
of other varieties of cigars of the same sise and appearance 
is about 25 per cent less, or pounds* This is principally 
owing to the thicker character of the leaf and the greater 
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si2« of the midrib. The remedy, then, which 1 venture to 
propose is to ^ant a drawback of a quarter of the duty 
levied on Indian cigars to compensate the importer for the 
extra weight, from which be obtains, I ought to observe, no 
other compensating advantage. This rebate, while it would 
be equitable from every point of view, would give an effective 
stimulus to the Indian cigar trade, and for many years to 
come would involve so small a loss to the Treasury that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could regard it as a 
quantiti nigli^abli. This proposal Is the only one which 
appears to me alike feasible and just 

There is, however, another disability which prejudices 
the success of the tobacco industry in India itself, to which 
public attention should be drawn. India is, with the 
exception of Holland, the only civilised country in the 
world, so far as I am aware, which admits unmanufactured 
tobacco entirely free of duty, and which imposes on manu¬ 
factured tobacco $0 Iowa duty as 5 per cent ad valorem. 
It is an interesting though perplexing study to note the 
curiously dive^ent views on this subject which appear to 
have been held by the hnancial authorities in India at 
different periods. At one time a suggestion was puc 
forward to establish a Government monopoly in tobacco. 
As to such a proposal as this, no one can withhold assent 
from the views of Sir John and General Strachey, expressed 
in their work on ** Finances and Public Works of India," 
published in tSSa. They observe (p. 368): We may put 
aside as impracticable, except under the pressure of some 
financial catastrophe, so great that it would justify almost 
any experiment, the idea of establishing a Government 
monopoly of saJe of tobacco throughout India. Such 
a monopoly might, doubtless, if it were possible, yield a 
large revenue—perfiaps j^3,000,000 or ^^4,000,000 a year 
—but no approach has hitherto been made as to die 
•suggestion of a scheme by which this could be done.” 
For the sake of ctKnpleceness, I may add chat the question 
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of placing a special tax upon the cultivation of the plant was 
formerly a favourite project among Anglo-Indian adminis¬ 
trators. As to this, the Right Hon. W. N. Massey stated in 
1868 : '*The possibility of levying a tax on tobacco is out 
of the question. It would be a tax extremely oppressive in 
its incidence; it would be collected at an enormous cost, 
and it would fall entirely on the poorest classes.’' 

Although there is now a settled conviction upon these 
two points, the question of the taxation of imports of 
tobacco has produced a great conHict of opinion and 
practice. Thus, in 1859 there was a so per cent, ad 
valorem duty on all imported tobacco; in i860, owing to 
the financial pressure of the Mutiny, the duty was a specific 
one of half a rupee per seer (about 2 pounds) on unmanu¬ 
factured tobacco, and one rupee on manufactured tobacco. 
In 1862 the Financial Member, in his Budget statement, 
observed : The duty on tobacco is so absurdly high that 
it is clear we are driving all but the superior sorts out of 
the market, and losing revenue. The duty of 1 rupee 
per lb. is fully 100 per cent, on ordinary American 
tobacco, and its e^ect has been to reduce the importation in 
three years from 1,200,000 pounds to about 369,000 pounds, 
a striking proof of the impolicy of excessive import duties. 
[ propose CO reduce the duty to 2C per cent, ad valorem, 
which, I have no doubt, will cause a slight gain rather than 
a loss of revenue." The duty was accordingly hxed at 
20 per cent, ad valorem on all tobacco unmanufactured and 
manufactured, In successive years, the policy of gradually 
freeing imports from duty has led to a continuous reduction 
of the duty. Thus, in 1864 it dropped to 10 per cent., and 
in 1875 to 5 per cent, on all tobacco, but by the operation 
of the Indian Tariff Act of 1894, the tax was fixed, and 
remains now, at 5 per cent, ad valomm on manufactured 
tobacco, and leaf of every kind Is admitted free. 1 have 
referred to most of the speeches made at the introduction 
of the financial statements during these years, and cannot 
find that there was any serious discussion of the principle 
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lo be adopted in taxing foreign tobacco, except that in 1864 
the observation fell from the Financial Member of Council 
that as foreign tobacco had to compete with the untaxed 
produce of this country^, "it is thought right to reduce the 
duty from 20 per cent, to 10 per cent, ad valorem." If this 
argument is to hold good, I should have thought that the 
only logical outcome would have been to admit foreign 
tobacco duty free. Since the Indian Tariff Act, the 
amount of duty levied on foreign tobacco has been so 
small as fully to account for the neglect of the subject 
in the financial debates. Indeed, the revenue from this 
source is so insignidcant that it has recently not been 
separately shown In the returns. 

However the financial circumstances of India may have 
justified these remarkable alterations, both in the amount 
and the character of the tax, the uncertainty arising from 
the constantly shifting duty must have seriously hampered 
traders in the past I am now, however, concerned with 
the present, and I wish to point out that, while in England 
Indian trade is handicapped by having co pay relatively 
a heavier duty than any other kind of tobacco, in India a 
struggling native industry is overweighted and restricted 
by having to compete with foreign manufactured tobaccos, 
which have to pay so small a duty as to be almost in¬ 
appreciable. It Is, of course, the fact that there is no 
excise on Indian tobacco, but the Indian product is more 
effectually disqualified from successful competition with her 
foreign rival by want-of capital and by antiquated methods 
than such a trifling additional disadvantage as a 5 per cent, 
excise would impose. When a man whose only weapons 
are a bow and arrow has to hght a duel with a soldier 
equipped with modern arms of precision, it is little comfort 
or encouragement to him to be cold that in the conflict his 
hands will not be tied behind his back. 

The accumulated wisdom of centuries has, as already 
observed, in nearly all countries detected in tobacco an 
object specially fitted for moderate and sometimes heavy 
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laxatjon for revenue purposes. The Indian exchequer fore¬ 
goes a considerable sum which might well allow of the 
reduccion of taxation in other directions, and the Indian 
tobacco trade—the Cinderella of commerce—is flouted by 
her wealthier sisters- No step could have been devised 
more eflectually to cripple the home trade for the benetic 
of the importer. The imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
in 1903* 2 904, as will be seen from the table at p. 84, 
amounted to about 350,000 pounds, valued at about 
Rs. 3,00,000, and of manufactured tobacco to a total of 
4,690,000 pounds, valued at about Rs. 49,60,00a There 
can be no doubt, I think, that a moderate tax should be 
levied on this trade. It may be aigued that 64*6 per cent, of 
the imports come from the United Kingdom. This is per* 
feccly true, but so far from being an objection, it strengthens 
my argument. I think, therefore, that a return should be 
made to the duty of 9 0 percent, ad valorem on manufactured 
tobacco. 

It may next be argued that logically and following the 
English analogy* I ought to recommend a tax of 10 per 
cent on imported unmanufactured tobacco. If, it may be 
urged, it be right for the English Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. while levying substantial duties on tobacco of all 
kinds, to protect the home manufacturer of British cigars 
by assessing twice the duty on cigars that is chargeable on 
the raw leaf, equity demands that in India the home 
industry should be protected by a duty of a similar propor¬ 
tion on the imported leaf. But tbis argument, though 
plausible, will not commend itself to those who are con¬ 
versant with the facts connected with the Indian cigar 
manufacture. In the first place, the only Indian cigar that 
enjoys a limited popularity is covered with the Sumatra leaf. 
In the second place, other brands of foreign tobacco, espe¬ 
cially that imported from Borneo, a British possession, are ex¬ 
tensively used as a blend for mixing with the Indian tobacco 
for the filler of the cigar. I n fact, the weigh t of foreign tobacco 
used in. the making of 1,000 of the best I ndian cigars weighing’, 
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say, 20 pounds, is no less than 11 pounds. It would therefore 
seriously Increase the cost of manufacture, which In this 
instance would fall, I imagine, entirely on the producer if a 
tax of 10 per cent, were levied on one moiety of the tobacco 
which constitutes the best Indian cigar. Were India itself 
the principal market for the article these considerations 
might have less weight. The market In India for cigars 
is exclusively that of the classes and not of the masses. 
Those who have been in the habit of smoking Indian cigars, 
and whose taste will tolerate no other, would not dream of 
abandoning the solace to which they have been accustomed 
because of a trifling addition to the cost. But it must be 
remembered that nine-tenths of the Indian trade In cigars 
is foreigo, and the addition of lo per cent to the cost of 
production, whether borne by the producer or the consumer, 
would be a great disadvantage In competition with the 
Gem an, Mexican, or British-made cigar in the United 
Kingdom. Possibly, moreover, a drawback could be 
claimed on cigars exported, or the manufacture could be 
carried out in bond, and In either case the product of the 
tax would be insignlhcaot No import duty on the raw leaf 
is economically possible. 

Throughout this article I have endeavoured to avoid 
both the Scylla of Free Trade and the Charybdis of Proteo- 
tion. I have Cried to navigate my baric clear of either rock 
on the principle of the motto In medio tutissimus ibis,*’ and 
If it be ot^ted that the so per cent import duty on manu- 
faccured tobacco will protect the Indian industry, I take my 
stand on the undoubted hct that a tax on imported tobacco 
in India is a tax on a luxury, and that, as will presently 
appear, Its proceeds can be utilued in dimlnisbmg a tax on 
a necessity. If it has the Incidental effect of helping to 
create an industry in India which at present is non-existent, 
this ought not to be a drawback in the eyes of all well- 
wishers of our greatest Dependency. 

The levying of a 20 per cent, ad valorem duty on manu¬ 
factured tobacco— i.€.i on cigars, pipe tobacco, and cigarettes 
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—would provide a sum of nearly Rs. 10,00,000 10 the 
Indian exchequer, and would at the same time give 
a considerable stimulus to the Indian producer. The 
Indian grower and manufacturer of cigars and cigarettes 
would be able to compete more successfully with the im> 
ported article, and the necessary impetus would be given to 
English capitalists to turn their attention to the production 
of pipe and cigarette tobacco, which we know can be pro¬ 
duced in India if sufficient capital, skill, and organized 
labour are utilized in a scientific manner. 

The next question is whether the moderate tax which I 
propose would seriously injure the foreign trade. From the 
Board of Trade returns at p. S4, it will be seen that in 
I903*i904 the trade in Imported tobacco increased by 
11*3 per cent to Rs. 497 lacs. The chief item was 
cigarettes, which increased in quantity by 30 per cent, and 
in value by 25 per cent. The relative cheapness of the 
cigarette is ousting the cigar from all the markets of the 
world, and India is no exception. The increase in the 
cigarette trade during the four years in which it has been 
separately registered is no less than 90 per cent So 
prosperous is the trade that quite recently Messrs. Oakes 
and Messrs. McDowell have begun manufacturing cigarettes 
themselves at Guindy from imported Virginia leaf, and two 
varieties are sold in India at 4s. Bd. per i,ooo and 33. per 
1,000 respectively. Does anyone believe chat this trade, 
which, as the Government of India remark in their review 
of Indian trade, '‘has undoubtedly the capacity of very 
great expansion," will be ruined or seriously jeopardized by 
the addition of is. and pd. respectively to the prices 1 have 
just quoted? The foreign importer with the prestige of a 
longHestablished business, and with his produce accurately 
adapted from generations of experience to the taste of his 
clients, can afford to give a much larger handicap to the 
new and tentative trade of India than this trifling impost 
I cannot suppose that objections such as I have mentioned 
cat) weigh for a moment with the immense advance to 
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(ndU of a stimulus to this industry, which may provide 
additional employment for thousands in the cigar and 
cigarette'making trades. This argument is greatly 
strengthened by the fact just mentioned, that cigarette 
manufacture has actually commenced in India, although at 
present with the Vtjginia leaf. ! feel some confidence 
that before long Indian tobacco wiU to some extent replace 
Virginian. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to discuss 
what measure of relief could be effected by the Govern* 
ment for lightening the taxation of the people through the 
re-adoption of an impost which appears to have been 
abandoned just at the time when It was most needed. 
But I may be pardoned if I refer in one or two sentences 
to Mr. Brodrick's last Budget speech, in which he describes 
the recent reduction of the Salt Tax : " There is, it appears, 
a consensus of opinion throughout India that in most places 
the retail prices were favourably affected within a month 
after the reduction of the duty. But there is an unim¬ 
peachable proof that the reduction did actually reach the 
pockets of the peasantry. In the very first year after 
the remission the increase in receipts from the Salt Tax, 
owing to the larger consumption, brought down the loss to 
the Exchequer by nearly a quarter of a million." We need 
not seek further for the destination of the product of this 
tax on luxury, which, small though it would be at present, 
would at any rate go some little way in enabling the 
Government to relieve the peasantry of India by a further 
remission of the salt duty. 

It is not so very many years ago that the Indian tea 
trade occupied the rather humiliating position of the Indian 
tobacco industry at the present moment. The flavour was 
considered peculiar—too coarse and rank ever to vie with 
the delicate produce of China. That within the last decade 
Indian tea should not only prove a formidable rival, but 
actually drive the China product out of the English 
market, would have been scouted as an absurdity. Bat 
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the tea industry did not attain its present proud position 
without a hard struggle. The processes of manufacture 
and the secrets of drying and blending had first to be 
learned from Chinese experts. Many fortunes were lost 
before the lessons of economy were taught by bitter 
experience. The faults now found with Indian tobacco 
are almost an exact reproduction of the criticism passed on 
Indian tea during the early stages of its imporution. The 
future of Indian tobacco Is on the knees of the gods/' but 
surely the analogy of Indian tea gives some ground for 
hoping that Indian tobacco will yet achieve a triumph in 
Continental and English markets. 

The fact is being realized, as it has never been realised 
before, that the development of Indian industries is of vital 
importance to the prosperity of the country. The problem 
of preserving financial equilibrium in a country where the 
people allow no prudential consideration to limit the teeming 
population, while the experienced beneficence of Govern* 
ment more and more successfully combats the ancient and 
natural remedies of death by plague and famine, is one that 
can only be successfully solved by the exploitation of every 
feasible commercial enterprise. The recent decision of 
Lord Curzon's Government to form a separate Department 
of Industry and Commerce indicates, let us hope, that a 
new era has dawned in India. The multifarious duties of 
the hard‘Worked officials have hitherto lef^ them little time 
for more than spasmodic efforts to stimulate private enter¬ 
prise. An official of rank will now be appointed who 
can devote rhe whole of his time and energies to the 
many complex problems which await his attention, and the 
appointment involves an assurance that any promising 
scheme for the development of the industrial resources of 
the country will receive support and encouragement. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF PENANG—CAPTAIN 
LIGHT AND THE NONYAH. 

Bv A. pRAHas Steuart. 

Captain Elisha Tjupaud, of the Engineers, who was one 
of the pioneers present at the foundation of the Settlement 
of Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, brought out in 1788 
at London a tract* (now very scarce) on the subject; and I 
therefore give a.long quotation from it here, as It Is perhaps 
not amiss sometimes to remind the dwellers in the Far East 
what they owe, not only to the pioneer founders, but to the 
alliances these founders frequently made with the Native 
Princes, which, as in this case, won frequently whole terri« 
tories to the British flag. Trapaud writes: '*The island 
(Penang) is between thirty and forty miles in circumference, 
and was given by the King of Quedah to Capuin Light, a 
gentleman In the India Marine Service, who has resided a 
long time amongst the Malays, and speaks their language 
perfectly. He had assisted the above Prince in quelling 
some troubles in bis dominions, who ie return bestowed on 
him a Princess of the blood in marriage, together with this 
island as her dower. Captain Light, who is extremely well 
beloved amongst the Malays, chose to marry the Princess 
according to the fashions of her own country. 

As these are somewhat curious, it may not be amiss to 
say a word or two concerning the mode of courtship and 
marriage used 10 general amongst the Malays of Quedah. 
Marriage here, contrary to the customs of most other nations 
in the East, is a regular treaty between the parties, on the 
footing of equality. Tbm is, however, a present made to 
the girls friends, whkh is usually twelve dollars. The 
marriage compact stipulates that all elTects, guns, or earnings 
are to be equally the property of both, and in case of divorce 

* A Short Account of the Prisce of Wnks l^d, or Polo id 

the But ladies, giTea to Cspuw light hj the King of Quedtb,'* by Eliebs 
Trapand. (LondMi, 178S.) 
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by mutual consent the stock, debts, and credits are to be 
equally divided. If the man insists on the divorce, be gives 
the woman her half of the effects, and loses the twelve dollars. 
If the woman only claims the divorce, she forfeits her right 
to half the effects, but is entitled to keep her paraphernalia, 
and her relations are to pay back the twelve dollars if 
demanded. 

On the wedding day the friends, slaves, and domestics of 
the pnrtk^s are richly habited, and set before the houses of 
the bride ;ind britlegroom many pikes with fringes of white 
cut to n an d red, and d Ischa rge several gu ns. I n the afternoon 
the bridegroom goes from his own house to the bride’s in 
the following manner: Four men walk first with several 
sticks fastened to a pole, which others strike with little sticks. 
These are followed again by others, who carry long drums, 
which they beat either with sticks or their hands. After these 
others strike against sticks tied about their necks, and of 
them there are often sixty, eighty, or an hundred, according 
CO the condition of the bridegroom. Then you see others, 
again, with peacocks’ feathers and horses' tails; and they are 
followed by thirty or forty armed with darts, swords, and 
shields, who from time to time stop in the streets* to 
strike together, or dance, for the diversion of the spectators. 

"There are others with drums and sticks, followed by 
thirty young women richly drest, some carrying flowers, 
others pictures, little gilt boxes, moveables, and habits of 
all sorts as presents from the bridegroom to the bride. 
The women follow immediately, who likewise carry divers 
pieces of household stuff. The bridegroom Is on horseback, 
richly drest, having two of his most intimate friends riding 
on each side of him, and a great number of persons invited 
to the wedding conclude the show. When they are come 
CO the bride’s house, all the drums stay for the bridegroom 
at the door, and the men chat carry the arms make a lane 
for the women that have the furniture; after whom the 
bridegroom arriving, he dismounts, and then the bride 
appears with a vessel of water, who on her knees washes 

THI2tD SSIUfiS. TOL. XIX. K 
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his feet, and, taking him by the hand, leads him into the 
house, where they continue some time together. Then he. 
leading her by the hand, goes out with all the company, and 
in the same order as before they go to his house, where 
the bridegroom enters first, then all the guests, who are 
entertained with marriage feasts for three days together. 

"Whether these were precisely the ceremonies that took 
place on the marriage of Captain Light with the Malay 
Princess we will not pretend to determine: (his, however, 
is certain, that the island of Pulo Peenang, which was given 
with her in dowry, he. as a subject of Great Britain, took 
possession of, in the name of His Britannick Majesty, for the 
use of the English East India Company. 

"This was about three or four years ago. The island, 
however, continued without a name to mark it as an ap« 
pendage to the British Empire until August ii, 1786, which, 
being the eve of the Prince of Wales's birthday, the island 
was then named after His Royal Highness by Captain 
Light, the Governor, the following officers and gentlemen 
being present at the hoisting of the vix.: 

" Captain Light, the Governor. 

" Lieutenant Gray, commanding one hundred native 
Bengal Marines. (These two gentlemen had landed on the 
island about a fortnight before, and were living in tents.) 

" Captain-Lieutenant Trapaud, of the Engineers: Captain 
Richard Lewin, commanding the Pans^/ar//CAptkia Thomas 
Wall, commanding the VaUnivto! Captain Glass, command¬ 
ing a country ship; Captain Howell, Bengal Artillery; a 
passenger; Mr. George Smith, merchant, a passenger; Mr. 
John Beatson, merchant, a passenger. . . . Captain Light 
had some idea of building a temporary fort, with fascines, 
gabions, etc.; but we are informed that, as it is meant to 
make a permanent settlement on the island, they have built, 
or are building, a brick fort, which whether it is to have a 
name distinct from the island is not yet ascertained. 

On the day that the island received its name there were 
one hundred Bengal sepoys encamped on it. who were 
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commanded by Lieutenant Gray; but since that time the 
command has been given to Lieutenant Glass, and two com¬ 
panies of sepoys and some European artillery have been 
added. They had then six guns of different calibres, which 
have probably been augmented since. 

“ Captain Light expected a great number of families from 
Quedah and its environs to people his new Government; 
and as he is extremely well liked amongst the Malays, we 
may reasonably conclude, when the fort is built, and they 
are not afraid of being molested by the Dutch, whose vicinity 
at Malacca makes them very jealous of this new establish¬ 
ment, chat five or six hundred families (Malays) are now 
resident in the island, besides considerable numbers of 
Chinese, more of whom are coming over every day." 

There is nothing the least impossible in this contemporary 
account \ it is borne out by the belief of all Captain Light’s 
immediate descendants; and we know, moreover, that Malay 
Princes frequently made grants of their lands to foreigners. 
Raja James Brooke obtained Sar<iwik from the Sultan of 
Brunei by grant in 1:841, and as far back as X703 Captain 
Alexander Hamilton writes I called at Johorc “—where 

he had special influence with the Sultan—in my way co 
China, and he treated me very kindly, and made me a 
present of the island of Sincapure; but 1 told him it could 
be of no use to a private person, tho’ a proper place for a 
company to settle on," which the British did not do until 
induced by Sir Stamford Raises in 1819. In this way the 
island of Penang might easily also have been made over to 
Captain Light titularly as dowry; but the fact has been often 
disputed, and we are still in doubt whether it was the truth or 
not .Ct^wfurd, a well-informed writer, writing about 1820, f 
says: ''A romantic story had long obtained currency that 
Mr. Light married the daughter of the Rajah of Quedah, and 
received with her as dowry.the island of Penang. There was 

* " HamiJtoo’s Accou&t of tbe But lodiei," toL ii., p. 97 (Londoo, 2744). 

f '' Dictionary of rbe Indiao Arebipelngo." Ha writes much tbe ssme 
in earlier vorks aUo. , : 
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no foundation of truth in this tale. The wife of the enter* 
prising adventurer was neither a princess nor a Malay, but 
a Mesiro Portuguese of Siam, and the Rajah of Queda did 
not give his desert island to anyone, but sold it to the British 
Government for the payment of a quit rent of 10,000 hard 
Spanish dollars a year.’* Another writer (also well informed) 
writes :* ‘‘It has been long and confidently believed that 
this Captain Light having married the daughter of the King 
(or Rajah) of Quedah (Keddah) obtained possession of the 
island of Pinang as his wife's dowry, and that he sub¬ 
sequently sold it to the East India Company for a sum of 
ready money and the appointment of Chief of the Settle¬ 
ment. This story, though widely circulated and fondly 
cherished by the descendants of that gentleman, has un¬ 
fortunately no foundation in truth." If these later authori¬ 
ties are correct, was there, then* no truth in Elisha Trapaud’s 
contemporary account } Into this we must try carefully to 
inquire, though no authority is very dehnitely conclusive, 
and each seems to war with the other. 

Captain Light's will shows that during the year 177a he 
allied himself with a lady whom be names then (in 1794] as 
Martioha Resells, and it is our suggestion that along with 
this Portuguese name she may have also borne contem¬ 
poraneously the Malay style of the Nonyah or lady; f and if 
she did so. is most probably the Nonyah Yeen, a daughter 
of the King of Quedah/’ whom Light's son-in-law mentioned 
when visiting Penaog in 181S, and to whom we shall refer 
later. Why she should have received this Malay appella¬ 
tion it IS difficult to show, unless as Trapaud says; a^ the 
hate Mr. Skioner, c.iLa, Resident CouQcUlor of Penang,* 
bdieved she was, though nominally (at least after 1788) a 
Christian, yet in some way a ‘'Princess of the blood” of 
the Keddah royal family. Certain it is chat Captain L|^t 
was not married to her by any Christian rite, but by a 

* Journal of tbe Indoo Archipehiao," voL it., p. 6 $$. ' 

1 A CEadidoa in Peaug tolls tbu ^ had hotb a Mala; md s Pottagoese 
tide ('* Letters of F. Light Perak *’). 
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Mahommedan '‘Nikah” marriage;* and though he dared 
not describe her therefore as his wife in his will, he made 
ample provision for her there as his relict. 

Alliance with “The Nonyah in 1772 was the foundation 
of his career, however, asthefounderofaBritish Settlement, 
for in that year she acted as his mediatrix with the Raja of 
Keddah. Captain Light wrote to Warren Hastings June 
r7, 1772, from there: “The old King puts no confidence 
now In anyone of his Ministers; he has declared before them 
all that he will give his country to the English rather than 
the Bugesses shall have it, and if they will not take it he 
will send to the Dutch. 

“ The offer he made me upon my first arrival I thoughts© 
advantageous that not to have accepted it would have 
seemed downright folly. The purport of the contract ia 
as follows: 

“In the year one thousand one hundred and eighty-five 
named Ze, in the ninth day of the moon, Moharratn, the 
Non i a, brought he re Fran CIS Light, who said he lived with Mr. 
Harrop in Acheen, Joint .^gent for Mr. Francis Jourdain.t 
Merchant, at Madras. The Nonia presented herself to the 
King, and told him that she went to Acheen, and with his 
licence she bad asked assistance, and promised In his name 
and licence to trade in Queda, for which they promised 
and sent two vessels with guns, powder, arms, and sepoys 
with Captain Light; and if the King granted their master 
licence to trade and keep a house in Queda, they would 
furnish him with one hundred sepoys to keep out any 
enemy whatever." This bears out to some extent Trapaud’s 
account; “The Nonia prayed that the King would give a 
licence for the whole trade of Europeans, Bugesses Prows, 
Acheen and Batta Bars, with all vessels and for all mer> 
chandize which the King was used to trade in, and that the 
profits shall be divided into three {>arts, one part Co be 

• Cameron's “ Our Indian Tropical Possessions.'* 
t Francis Joordan, died at Madras, November 15, r7S4< A 

Jolo Harrop meoioo de Jdade" (uc) was buried in the Catholic Church 
in Cuddalore in May, 1776 (^Moomnenml loscriptioDS," Madras). 
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given to the King, one part to be sent to Madras, and one 
part to Captain Light to pay the expcnce of the sepoys and 
all other expences attending the Factory.” The King was 
well pleased with this arrangement, ordered the copies to be 
made out, requested Light to hoist the English colours, 
which he did, and presented him with "two Siam slaves” 
to be sent to Mr. Hastings. 

But though Penang had been two years under British 
occupation, it was not until December. 178S, that we hnd the 
name (her importance indicated by following immediately 
upon the few Catholic clet^)" Marti oha ” appearing in the 
Penang census.* She is there described as from Siam,” 
and her son William from " Queda.” She bad with her 
three female servants and one "boy,” all from Keddah also. 

In 179T an important event In the early history of Penang 
took place, namely, a " war” between Captain Light and the 
Jtaja of Keddah. The latter found his revenues falling off tn 
a. marked way, the trading prahus now going to Penang, and 
so escaping hts extortions. He at once demanded an 
increased subsidy qf $4,000 to compensate him. Captain 
Light had no power to grant the demand, and the King 
with an army of 1,000 men and twenty Lanoon (pirate) boats 
menaced the island. He fortified Prya on the mainland, 
and made ready for the attack. But Captain Light did not 
wait for the attack; be assumed the offensive, and captured 
the fort on the night of April is, and destroyed the 
prahus In the river on the i6tb, losing only four native 
artillery, eleven being wounded, and ten. native in fan try 
wounded. The majwity of the prahus were destroyed, and 
the Raja made an adva'atageous peace, obtainingan increased 
grant of $ 10,000. This it will be seen Crawfurd thought 
he had from the first cession of the island. 

Captain Light was very proud of this victory, and named 
the son chat Martinba b&re him about this time Francis 
Lanoon Light in commemoration of it The Raja of 

* Sbc> U not here nased as "Rocelh.” There vert, however, tome 
Portuguese of Umt okme udob^ the eaidj colooiets ia Pectog. 
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Keddah declared after the rout that he was ashamed of 
having ever been a friend of the people who fought in 
the night without giving fair warning, and "The Flight 
of Pray a, a Malay was thus sung by John 

Leyden: * 

WarrioTB I CHampions of ! 

You Bhall live in endless light, 

Though you vanished in the night-» 

Perish'd in the fight of Vreysu 

I'oot to foot tnd man to toan, 

When beneath the burning beain 
Burnished laneei brightest gleam, 

Yet the contest sdll began. 

"Shouts of battle heard afai 

Bade your fees the steel prepare. 

Cke the mnds their coal'blaek hair, 

March to meet t^e coming var. 

” Kot a breese convey'd the tale 
When the whites begao the friy: 

Save they feared the eye of day 
Should see their facee ghastly pale. 

"Now in forms of 6ner air, 

While these greiay graves you view, 

Scent the ftowerete that we etrew, 

List the vengeance that we swear. 

'‘Warriors I 0 *er each ridgy tomb 
The mournful marjoram ehall grow, 

And the grave 4 owers pale shall blow, 

Sad roemorials of your doom. 

" On your long lamented clay 

The unrelenting Uood shall blow 
Of the vengeful buflhio, 

And his frontlets broad decay. 

" Chieftains I Warriors of Malaya I 
You shall be avenged in light, 

Though you perished in the night— 

Perish'd in the fight of Praya.” 

Capum Light died, to the grief of all the island settlers, 
of fever, October 21, 1794- 'The day before he died he was 
able to sign a will leaving his affairs in order. His last 
thoughts were for.Maninha Rozells and his children. He 
• • “Foeticai Works,'* Edinburgh, 1875. 
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left the latter his whole estate, excluding legacies to the 
personal friends who were his executors, and excluding what 
he left to Martinha herself, namely: “The Paddy field 
situated in Nibong plain, and containing one hundred 
orlongs of land or thereabouts, together with the houses, 
plantations, implements of husbandry, and forty buffaloes," as 
well as “the pepper gardens with my garden house, planta¬ 
tions, and all the land by me cleared in that part of the island 
called Suffolk, as also the pepper garden and plantation 
farming by Chee Hong in Orange Valley,” and his bungalow 
in George Town with its furniture. He added: “ I give 
also unto the said Martina Rosells four of my best cows 
and one bull." In addition he left her his Malay bonds, 
his Bates shares (if she wished), and one slave Esan (“she 
remains with Martina"), but his other slaves he released 
from further bondage. It is difficult to trace the further 
history of his estate. In 1796 Major Macdonald (Light's 
successor, and somewhat hostile) wrote;* “To read Mr. 
Light's and Mr. Scott's account of the Malays a stranger 
would be led to doubt that those gentlemen had written of 
the same people, that both for several years resided amongst 
them, spoke their language, and in many respects assimilated 
themselves to ibeir dress, manners, and customs," adding: 
“ Mr. Light's'estate, from the bequest, is running fast into 
jungle, to the certain loss of his heirs sod of the Company, 
who ought to expect from it, were it in active and Industrious 
hands, an handsome revenue." 

In I$10 the administration had gone completely Into 
confusion, and a lawsuit ensued.f The decision shows that 
Martinha RoselU, “ one of the devisees,” had received from 
James Scott, a trustee, the annuity of $50 Spanish dollars, 
but that the annuity was ia arrear, and the Suffolk estates 
were then in the hands of James Scott's trustees. Later, 
her son-in-law, General Welsh, writes in 181$ of Prince of 
Wales Island, “once the property of my deceased fathetMn- 

* <'p«nADs Records,** K ov e gib ei x». 1796. 

t “Priace of Wales Island Gazette" Notember 20, 2810. 
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law, Mr. Francis Light,* the first Governor, whose offspring, 
then in infancy, have lived to see every inch of ground and 
even his houses alienated from them,” thus showing his 
belief in the statement that the island was received originally 
as a dowry. 

In 1804 we get, it Is believed, a glimpse of Martinha 
under her Malay title in another of John Leyden's poems, 
“ Christmas in Penang/' which, it is said, was addressed to 
her,t and was assuredly not dedicated to a European. It 
is a very pleasing link, therefore, between the East and the 
West: 

" Detr Nona, ChriainiM como* from far 
To seek U9 near the Eastern star. 

But wears not In this Orient clime 
Her wintrj wreaths and tncieni thyme. 

Hliat Aowerets must we strew w thee 
For glossy bay or rosemary? 

' ChsToptCa dowers for thee we strew 
To drink the merry Chnitmsi dew. 

Though hailed ia such Malayan grove 
The seflYoci'tinCed flower of love 
Its tuUp buds adorn the hair 
Or none more loved amid the fair. 

^ Banana leaves their ample screen 

Shall spread to match the holly green; 

Well may their glossy sofineis please, 

Sweet emblem of the soul at ease, 

The heart extending frank and free 
Like the still green banana tree. 

None, may all the woodland powers 
That stud Malaya’s clime with flowers, 

Or on the breeze their fragrance fling. 

Around thee form a fairy ring 
To guard thee, ever gay and flee, 

Beneath thy green banana'tree.” 

In 1818, as we have seen, her son-in*law, General Welsh, 
visited Penang from Madras for his health's sake. He does 

* “Military Heminiaccoces,” by Colooel J. Welsh, voL ii., pp. tis,'rr 3 
(London, tSjo). 

i InfOTsation &ot& Mr. William Sanderson, late of the Straits 
Seulecnents. 
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not mention her in any special manner, but gives many tales 
of his doings—how he went to Suffolk, “ once the private 
property of Mr. Light, and his favourite residence,” and how 
he visited the gardens of Nonyah Yeen, a daughter of the 
King of Quedah,” and that there “we were desired to help 
ourselves to anything we should fancy.” Was this not the 
garden of Martinha, who appears in the old Light family 
papers* as ^‘Martina, Princes of Quedah If so, the 
only other fact we can chronicle about her is her death ; for 
Martinha Resells died about xSas, when an administration 
to her estate appears in the Penang Archives.f 

Her children were (apparently) educated under their 
guardian, William Fairlie, *' the prince of Indian merchants " 
chiefly at Calcutta, except William, the eldest son, who had 
been sent home” by his father, and was placed In charge 
of his old friend, George Doughty, High Sheriff of Suffolk. 
He was afterwards distinguished in the Peninsular War as 
an Intelligence officer, had a romantic career of adventure, 
ultimately becoming Surveyor-General of South Australia. 
He died 1839, having founded the city of Adelaide, which 
makes his name revered in South Australia. 

The daughters were styled *' the most beautiful women ip 
India,” and were married at very early ages, and became 
ancestresses of whole tribes of Anglo-Indians. Sarah Light, 
the eldest, married at Calcutta, December 28, 1794, James 
Welsh, who died January 24, i$6i,a General of the Madras 
Establishment Mary Light married March 9, 1805, Geoige 
Boyd, of Katullee and Pubna in Bengal, a rich Indigo 
planter called the Dini Hakim,” and Anne Light married 
November 20, 1S09, Charles Hunter, Esq., ir.D., H.B.I.C.S. 

Francis Lanoon Light (he youngest son, had, like the 
eldest, a romantic career. He became a friend of Sir Robert 
Rollo Gillespie, one of the conquerors of Java (who was 
godfather to his son^ and was made Resident of Min to 
(Muntok) during the brief British occupation of Java and 

* MSS. ia tbe posseasioc of Mrs. Mason. 

t MSS. lodu Office. 
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Sumatra. Retiring to Penang* he died there* it is said* 
•‘from the effects of a poisoned arrow,” October 5, 1823. 
Following in his father’s footsteps, he married Charlotte, a 
Javanese Princess, and in his turn left descendants, some of 
whom still live in the country which " The Nonyah ” won by 
her Induence for Captain Light, and through him for the 
British of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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By George Brown, m.d. 

In the early ages, when Greece was young and beginning 
CO thrive and increase in populacioo, many advcntxtrous 
spirits departed from the old country and formed colonies 
along the shores of the Great Sea, the Mediterranean, and 
cities were founded which, In a few years rivalled in wealth, 
population, and power the ancient mother of arcs and 
eloquence. Her inOuence extended from Italy and Sicily 
on the west to India on the east, and from M«esia on the 
north to Crete on the south, and her language was known 
and spoken in these territories. The facilities of travel 
either by sea or land were not so well known or so well 
managed in those days as in our own, and the civilised 
habitable world was very small in extent, the distances 
being not so great either in going to her colonies or re¬ 
turning from them: yet the lime expended must have been 
a barrier to the extension and cohesion of her empire. 
Besides many went out to settle for life In the new 
territories, and remain as permanent inhabitants and 
citjsens on the new soil. In removing from the old 
country an ingenious method was devised and carried out, 
by which, if time lapsed in seeing or bearing from each 
other, they would be able to make known their kinship. 
Before the emigrants started on their long journey or 
voyage a stick was broken in two pieces, and one part 
remained with the old people and the traveler took 
possession of the other; and when they or their families or 
kindred came together again, after, it may be, many years, 
the sticks were produced, and if accurately fitting each 
other, it was a testimony that the holders were of the same 
kith and kin—a most simple and Ingenious method, but 
quite different and unnecessary in our own times, and 
showing how much the world has advanced in annihilating 
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time and space," discovering territories and continents of 
which the ancients had not the faintest idea of cheir 
existence. The introduction of steam as a motive power 
and electricity as a potential and niumlnative and com¬ 
municative agent has entirely revolutionized man’s position 
as an inhabitant of the world, and seems In some measure, 
chough unwittingly to realize the first command given to its 
two first inhabitants: "Increase and multiply and fill the 
earth, and be the supreme governors of it." The progress 
of mankind has been greatly accelerated by the use of the 
steam-engine, when In 17S5 Watt perfected Its construction 
by Introducing many Improvements in the structure, before 
which it was of little use, and its working was very im¬ 
perfect : but since then it has remained, with some altera¬ 
tions, the chief motive power on land and sea. 

Robert Fulton, in North America, was the first who 
applied steam as the motive power in the propulsion of 
vessels. This was in 180;, when he built a steamboat, the 
CUnnoni^ and used It on the river Hudson for the con¬ 
veyance of passengers; and from this small beginning the 
sea has become an easy road of communication betwecQ 
distant countries. 

George Stephenson used the same power for swift 
locomotion on land, and now in all countries of any 
civilisation, though there has been very great improvement 
in the machines and greater celerity in the speed, yet from 
the small run of ten miles an hour, now they can go easily 
fifty miles. He invented the first locomotive engine in 2814, 
and in 1825 it was used to carry passengers, 

Dr. William Gilbert, of Colchester, was the first who, 
working on the inductive method, laid the basis of electric 
science, and in his book "De Magnete," published in 
)4po, he is "understood to have laid the foundation of aU 
modern improvement in that branch of philosophy.” 

In 1844 Moore first used the telegraphic wire as a means 
of communication between Baltimore and Washington, and 
now Edison, in his laboratory at Llewellyn in New Jersey, 
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m&y by his inventive genius chaio the erratic force of 
electricity by compelling it to become a humb)e servant in 
developing new sources of power and utility. Thus, we 
can note that these Inventions are comparatively modem, 
and occupy but a small period in the world’s history ; and 
man has subjugated the earth by the forces which have 
lain dormant in its bosom for thousands of years, using 
the sea as the great highway of commerce, and the air as 
the medium of swift communication by land or sea. 

The Rimalaka, an excellent boat of 7,765 tons, registered, 
and furnished with twin screws, received the majority of 
her passengers at Tilbury, at the moutb of the Thames, on 
February 26, 1904- A great assemblage of friends came 
on board the vessel to bid the passengers and emigrants 
a long farewell. A tug cook them, as well as the passengers, 
to the vessel, and after the visitors had stayed an hour 
or two, adieus were said, and many tears shed over the 
breaking up of family ties, which in many instances would 
never be in person joined together again. Tilbury, though 
not a very large seaport, has a very ancient history, for 
here Claudius I., Emperor of Rome, landed his troops, 
defeated the ancient Britons, and extended his conquests 
to Camulodunum, and made a Roman province of Essex, 
in A.D. 43. Essex was (he hrst province that received the 
Roman civilisation, and from this vantage-ground Rome 
gradually extended her sway over the whole country, and 
Agricola, in a.d. 78, consolidated it by being made Consul 
and Governor of Briuin. and, defeating the Piets and Scots, 
built a waU from ibe Clyde to the Forth to check the 
incursions of the northern barbarians. On the threatened 
approach of the Spanish Armada in 1588 Tilbury came 
again into notice, when Queen Elisabeth reviewed and 
harangued the troops under the command of her favourite, 
Leicester, who was Lieutenant.General of the army. 

Leaving Tilbury in the afternoon, we skirted along the 
southern coast, and as darkness came on we could see the 
lights of the different towns in the distance on our way to 
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Plymouth, which we reached on the following forenoon. 
Plymouth was at one time the fourth largest city in the 
kingdom, and is still a large and prosperous seaport, and 
has a history and renown that any city of the kingdom 
might envy; for here the great historic sea>captains of that 
age went out to encounter and try the gauge of battle with 
probably the largest navy that ever before had floated on 
the ocean. Spain thought, with her large Armada of 130 
big ships, she would completely overpower and destroy the 
little English navy of 80 small vessels, under the command 
oT Drake, Hawkins, and others. However, it rather 
appeared like a goose attacking a hawk, for the Spanish 
ships had no chance with the nimble and active little vessels 
opposed to her. To withdraw from the Are of the little 
English squadron was the only means of safety, and this 
was done by steering for Calais, and also striking for the 
North Sea. A flerce tempest finished what Drake and his 
coadjutors had begun, and the huge Spanish vessels were 
wrecked on the rugged coasts of Scotland. 

From this port also, on September 6, 1660, went the 
Pilgrim Fathers in the Mayfiotver, and landed at Plymouth 
Rock, in North America, on Christmas of the same year: 
and this little band, consisting of 74 men and 2S women, 
founded New England, and was amongst the first and 
chief English settlers in the North American continent. 
Plymouth has a very flne and large harbour, and many 
large vessels and wardships were lying at anchor when we 
arrived. 

Leaving Plymouth on February 27, after taking in more 
passengers and cargo, our next port of call was Tenerife 
(pronounced Ten-er-If-d), which we reached on March 3, 
and anchored in the bay of Santa Cruz, its chief town. 
As we continued to approach it; and viewed it from the 
steamer, it presented a very pleasant appearance, with its 
white houses and flat roofs, and when we came to anchor 
the boat wss boarded by messengers from the hotels, and 
others selling all kind of fruits, of which oranges were the 
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chief. A big ferry-boat was soon alongside, and many cook 
advantage of it to view the town and its chief objects of 
interest. The general idea that the town and its inhabitants 
give is chac it is in a state of decadence compared with 
what we read of it about 200years ago. It reminded me of 
Byron’s lines on Greece, when be visited it at the beginning 
of last century, and found many of its famous cities 
abandoned and desolate. 

"Wnderlnj in^th, I trte«d the path of him, 

The Roman hieiid of Rome'i ked monel mind, 

The friend ofTuIlf; umy berk did ekire 
The bright blue weiere with 1 lenning wind, 

Came kf egun before me, nod behind 
Agin* ley: Pineue on the right, 

And Corinth on the left: I ley reclined 
Along the prow, end lair ell these unite 
la ruin, me eebe hed leen the deeolete eight” 

But it is not the town that shows $0 much decadence as 
its inhabitants, and it is mdaoeholy to think that a town 
may show a want of resources and progress in Its appear¬ 
ance, compared with its state two centuries ago, in its lack 
of energy and enterprise. The whole group of the islands 
has a delightful climate, and is most favourable for con¬ 
sumptive invalids, and restoration to health has even In 
serious cases been f<^wed by complete recovery. Emi- 
gra^n ukes place to a Urge extent in proportion to the 
population; and La 1S83, 2,160 persons went from the islands 
to Cuba, and 1.248 to America, and it is said probably 
more than double that number may be the more cwrecc 
inures. 

la {657 Admiral Blake came here ia pursuit of the 
Spaxuafa fleet of sixteen shipa, which had taken shelter in 
the bay. A castle fortlSed on the shore and seven forts 
manoed by musketeers united with the ships to oppose 
him. Doa Di^o Diaquee, the Spanish Admiral, was com¬ 
mander of the Spanish forces, and an engagement cook 
place wbich in four hours resulted in the entire destruction 
of the Spanish Beet, with all their treasure. 
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Nelson, in 1797, was less fortunate, for here he lost his 
right arm, and in the darkness his ships lost their way, and 
350 of his men lose their lives, and some of his men were 
taken prisoners. He sent one of his captains to make an 
exchange of prisoners, but the Spanish Admiral at first 
refused, when a message was sent him that the whole town 
would be burnt down if they did not comply. This they 
soon did, and, after a friendly meeting with the Spanish 
Admiral, Nelson retired. Two English flags were found 
in the sea, and these are kept in the cathedra), and ex* 
hibited every year on July 35, the date of the battle and 
the birthday of St James, the patron saint of Spain. 

The streets as we went along were infested by beggars, 
who clamoured for pennies," the only word they could 
say, and some invalids with sores exhibited them for elee¬ 
mosynary purposes. The cathedral or chief church la a 
fine building, though plain on the outside, but has a fine 
appearance within, and It has many fine pictures illustrative 
of the entire life of Chnsc from the cradle to the grave, and 
other interesting memorials. 

After remaining about the chief part of a day at Santa 
Cru2, we continued our journey southward, passing the 
Peak of Tenerife as we skirted its shore. The peak itself 
is the chief eminence of a range of hills that, as it were, 
divides the Island, giving a serrated appearance to the 
whole range. The coast as we glided along had a bare 
and arid appearance, with several small gulleys running 
down to the sea, In which might be discerned a few houses 
in each. There was a slight covering of snow on (he 
summit of the peak, and a cloud like a nightcap covered 
its highest elevation. The weather was warm and genial, 
andh Was curious at this time of the year (March 3) co see 
a swift fiyif^ over the bay. A number of young boys who 
surrounded the vessel gave much amusement by diving in 
the deep water for d)e silver coins—the only coins visile 
in the water—which the passengers threw out to these 
expert swimmers. Fine shawls and other like sitall gar** 
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merits made the hands of the natives found purchasers 
amongst the passengers. 

After leaving Santa Cruz and Tenerife, we entered on 
quite a wilderness of waters, with nothiog to interrupt the 
view of the vast watery expanse that surrounded us on all 
sides. The tedium of the voyage was lightened by various 
sports, and gave an interest to the onlookers, and in the 
evening music lent its charm to make us forget that Father 
Time was, on the waters, as a rule, very slow in bis move* 
ments. Few, or very far between, were to be seen boat 
or even many lishes, though once we passed through an 
immense shoal of dolphins, which crowded and tumbled 
over each other. Flying 6sh were also in view, and excited 
a good deal of attention m viewing their airy flight as they 
skimmed over the surf^ of the water. Those which 
frequent these seas were larger and more numerous than 
those to be seen on the AtlantiCi and kept longer on the 
wing. It is wonderful how the slightest incident occurring 
during the voyage rouses the attention of the passengers, 
and a solitary vessel or a large flsh or two creates a diversion 
which is welcomed by all on board. 

We had a very congenial and ^reeable company in our 
second cabin, and we became soon conversant with each 
other, and could exchange our views on many topics like old 
friends. We were fortunate in having an excellent captain 
(Captain Greensireet), who bad for many years gone and 
returned by the route we had taken, and who did not spare 
himself Iq looking over and inspecting the vessel and its 
various sleeping berths, etc., every morning, and on the 
Sunday forenoons we met in the cabin, when be read the 
Church service and also a senooo, choosing appropriate 
hymns for the psalmody. In the evening also an English 
deigymao, who was also a passenger, finis hed the day with 
an appropriate address, and in this way the tedium of the 
Sunday, which is too common on board ship, was greatly 
lightened. Nor were bis duties confined to Sunday, as he 
made himself a friend to ah who needed his advice. He 
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was quite a model pastor and most excellent man, and a 
piscator kominum. We had, on the whole, fair and pleasant 
weather, and 1 found that the temperature ranged from 
83* to 34* F., wlnth last only occurred for a few days, when 
we had snow, with hailstones and sleet 

As we approached the Cape a ilock of seabirds followed 
in our wake, and It was quite a novelty to see their grace¬ 
ful movements as they hovered around the boat, and hurried 
down to seise the broken fragments of victuals thrown from 
the steamer. Must of the passengers had never seen an 
albatross, yet here were many gliding along and following 
the boat, with no perceptible movement of their wings over 
a long distance. Other seabirds made quite a crowd of 
followers, all eager for the broken food thrown overboard 
after meals. A few albatrosses were shot, and we had a 
near view of this magnificent bird, with its irregular beak 
and its thick, lovely plumage. The wings of one were 
measured, and extended from tip to tip 6 feet 10 inches, 
and some are said Co have an extent of wing equal to 
15 feet. 

We soon approached the Cape, and early in the morning 
of March 19 anchored in the bay. After some delay we 
were allowed to land, and were taken ashore in a tug. 
The town appears compressed along the shore, and, owing 
to Table Mountain, seems to have no expansion inland. 
This mountain Is the first object that attracts the attention 
of the visitor, as its appearance is very like its name, with 
its straight line of rock in front, and is supported on either 
side by two craggy eminences—on its right the Lion’s Head, 
and on the left the Devifs Peak. The harbour does not 
seem equal co the Importance of the town, as we were kept 
in the open bay and had a tug to take us ashore, instead of 
landing us at the quay. The population is of a mixed 
variety, both white and black- The town has a few fine 
shops, and some new buildings were being erected, which 
will improve its appearance. Electric tram-cars pass every 
few minutes on the main street, and extend along the shore. 

1 3 
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The Parliament House is on the hill, and opposite it is a 
fine park, well laid out, with many fine trees, shrubs, and 
dowers, giving an excellent shade and coolness to the many 
pedestrians who frequent it We were ohly a few hours in 
the town, and were cold to be back at the wharf punctually, 
as at this particular time we should be taken aboard in the 
tug. We all assembled at the appointed time, but had to 
wait in a broiling sun for more than half an hour before the 
functionary delegated to pass us on board made his appear¬ 
ance, with a la^ meerschaum pipe in his mouth, and 
evidently could not easily perform the two functions at once 
of smoking and calling over the names of the new passengers 
embarking here. I brought on board some fine white 
grapes, for which I paid only one shilling for five pounds, 
and other pleasant fruits are to be had in abundance. The 
country itself was in a very unsatisfactory condition, owing 
to the introduction of Chinese labour at the mines; and 
some British miners had been paid off, and came on board 
with sad tales of injustice done them in throwing them out 
of work. 

On getting our complement of passengers we resumed 
our journey, followed by fiocks of guUs aod other birds, 
and the next land we came to was the Croset Islands— 
a group of barren, rocky, volcanic isles, without a single 
house or inhabitant, situated in 4^ 27' south and 52^ 14' 
east. Birds were plentiful here, as they always are where 
there is any land for them to rest, and for the first time we 
saw some penguins {Ap/tnstfyUs), the strangest'looklng 
feathered creatures possible, with wings having scales 
ioscead of feathers, and much more at home 00 the sea 
than they are on land. They are splendid swimmers, and 
cbeir rate of prepress through the water is swifter than the 
fastest steamer. Their bones are strong and thick, aod not 
being hollow, do not contain air, as other birds, and the 
humerus and the femur have only oily matter inside. It is 
not easy to see much of them, as they keep well under che 
wacer<[iQe, thek beads being, as a rule, only visiUe. These 
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solitary Islands gave much interest to the passengers, and 
were scanned by them with binoculars and telescopes to 
£nd some evidence of man's existence, but none was 
visible. They are seldom visited by passing vessels, and 
are dangerous from the sunken rocks chat surround them. 
Any vessel wrecked here must have a bad time of it from 
lack of provisions and little chance of a vessel passing. 

f lobart is one of the nicest towns in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere, being quiet but not dull, with a fine atmosphere, 
and a temperature neither coo hot nor too cold during the 
year. It Is well known as a hne climate for consumptive 
invalids, and many have received beneht from its pure air 
and health-inspiring winds. It has a neat and clean appear¬ 
ance, and has many good shops ; but Its chief glory is Its 
fruits, of which there is an infinite variety. You cannot 
find prettier apples anywhere, with their brilliant colouring. 
Oranges abo are abundant, but a small maggot in some 
cases pierces the skin of the fruit, and spoils it as an article 
of merchandise. It has a museum, small, yet beautifully 
kept, with innumerable samples of the minerals and birds, 
etc., native to the place. There Is not the bustle found in 
laiger towns, yet I believe a good deal of business Is done 
in this quiet, unpretentious city. It has a variety of scenery: 
lakes and streams of pure water, which are within easy 
dbtance of the city, and mountains, the highest of which 
are a little over 5,000 feet high. 1 had the advantage 
of vbiting this capital city of Tasmanb twice—once on 
coming from the old country, and a few weeks after In one 
of the handsome local steamboats. We fortunately arrived 
here In safety, after passing along the mouth of the Great 
AustraUan Bight, though the passage as a rule is somewhat 
stormy. We left here on April 8, and our next destination 
was New Zealand. 

We had now left the bst resting-place of our voyage, and 
the next place of land we should see would be the double 
i^od of New Zealand, with Wellington as the goal of our 
desires. We were full of hope and expectation that in a 
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few days we should see its lofty mouncains, and we were 
not disappointed, as we had a most favourable passage, 
and the cry soon arose amongst the passengers, '*New 
Zealand r appearing as a chain of mountains in a thin, 
delicate haze. We had at last realized our chief desire, 
and, like the Grecian troops under Xenophon, when they 
fought their way through Asia, and beholding the Eiixine 
or Black Sea, shouted to each other. Thalattn) thahittaT* 
(The sea! the sea f), so we, animated with the same feel* 
ings, called to each ocher, " New Zealand 1 New Zealand T 
We soon reached Wellington, its capital, and a gentleman 
came on board, who, by telegram from my brother-in-law, 
very kindly acted as my cicerone in seeing all the chief parts 
of the city. The telegram was more convenient than the 
broken stick which the Greeks used in their peregrinations 
to their kinsfolk. Wellington Is a large and populous city, 
situated on the extreme south of the North Island, and here 
is the seat of government. Here also most of the passengers 
left, some to proceed by a coasting steamer to Lytcleton, 
on the South Island. It is said that man enters this world 
with a sigh and ends it with a groan, and in the mutations 
of life and the vicissitudes of his career many minor inci- 
cidenes of bis life begin and end in the same way. It vras a 
sorrowful experience to leave the old country, and even more 
sorrowful to bid farewell to friends at Wellington, whom one 
may never meet again. From Lyttletoo I cook the train to 
Timaru, and arrived there on the afternoon of April 4, 
where my relatives awaited me, and whom I now saw after 
a severance of about forty years: Timaru is a town 
of aboQt S,ooo inhabitants. It is in the midst of an 
agrfcultural district ; has a good harbour, capable of 
receiving vessels of high tonnage: extensive tracts of soil 
surrounding it; plenty of hsh on its coast and in the 
river near ; has a fine post and telegraph ^fice; and is 
altogether a thriving town. It has a horse sale every 
Saturday, and some exceDent horses are soM at a com¬ 
paratively low price. Cereals are grown, and yield magni- 
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ficent crops—six feet high, with an exceedingly high per¬ 
centage to the acre. The people are sober and industrious, 
and new houses are being constantly built for new-comers, 
and businesses of various sorts have a thriving trade. The 
houses composing the streets are built of stone or brick; 
those on the outskirts of wood, with a veranda surround¬ 
ing them, and are soon hnished by diligent workmen. 

There is a monument erected near the post-office to 
some men who were drowned in a violent storm, when two 
vessels were wrecked In the harbour, and also one to the 
troops sent from here to the Boer War who perished in 
their defence of the Mother Country. Their fate was 
analogous to the men who fell at Cha;ronea in the Theban 
War, when Philip and Alexander the Great, then a young 
man of eighteen, overthrew the Grecian troops, and Mace¬ 
donia became the ruling power in South-eastern Europe. 
Demosthenes, in his reply to i^sclunes when he was 
blamed for the fatal result of the action, replied in a poem, 
which might be applied to the South African struggle: 

" These for their ccuni^'i erduoui cause arrayed, 

In armi tremendoui sought the fatal plain, 

Braved the proud foe with courage undismayed, 

And greatly epurned dishonour’s abject choio. 

” Fair Virtue led then to the arduous strife, 

Avenging terror menaced io their eyes, 

For Freedora viinly prodigal of lif^ 

Death they esteecned the>r common glorious prise. 

" For oevftr to tynmoic vile domain 

Could they (heir generous necks igoobly bend, 

Or see their country drag the servile chain. 

And mourn her ancient glory at an end. 

“ lo the kind bosom of the Colonial land, ’ 

Ceased are char toils and peaceful is their grave. 

So Jove decreed, and Jove’s supreme commaod 
Acts unresisiiog to destroy or save. 

“ Cbooce to defy, and Fortune to control, 

Doth to tbe immortal gods alone pertain; 

Tbeir joys unchanged through ceueless circles toll, 

. But 4Dortal8 combat with their fate in vain.* 
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To go Co the Antipodes and to take do notice of the 
Southern Cross would be reckoned an unpardonable sin» 
and we had the good fortune for many nights to see it ere 
we reached New Zealand. It is rather a small constellation 
of six stars, in shape like a boy*s square kite, with a star at 
each corner, and two comprising the tail at an equal distance 
from each other. It Is rather odd looking from its being 
an exact square, with the two surs as It were banging 
from it» and is insignificant as compared with the northern 
constellation. 

The great questions that were the chief topics of interest 
to the inhabitdots of the colony from a Parliamentary point 
of view were the fiscal question and the liquor traffic, of 
which the latter was predominant; and the people seemed 
very much in earnest to check the drinking habits of the 
working class. In October, i$88, Mr. E. W. Payton pub¬ 
lished a book^*' Round About New Zealand »and at 
p, 180 he says, with regard to this question: " There seems 
to be something very maddening about the colony; from 
personal observation I am inclined to think it is the 
universal and excessive use of whbky which necessitates 
the enlargement of the great lunatic asylum on the sea cliif 
of the South island. The worst cbar^teristic of the 
lower-class colonists is undoubtedly their love of drink. 
We are accustomed to see a fair smounc of drinking in 
England, but the beer-drinkers at home are decidedly mild 
compared to their Australasian brethren. Beer is used a 
good deal In the colonies, but the standard beverage of the 
steady drinker is whisky, and the quantity of the $uid that 
some can get through is astonishing. Drinking seems to 
be the one amusement of a section of the lower classes, and 
they are at it day and night when not m a^ual employ¬ 
ment, and the money they spend u> drink would seem 
incredible to English ears. As sure as one mao meets an 
acquaintance whom be has not seen for a few days, or even 
hours, almost his first words are: ' Come and have a 
drink.' Treating to drink is a universal custom. Wheo- 
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ever a man meets a friend there is no excuse wanted for 
turning into the nearest bar, as before they have been in 
conversation two minutes one is sure to ask the other: 
' Whatll you have?* Many men who can earn ^3 a week 
and keep themselves on will drink the remaining £,7 
regularly, and run into debt- The amount of harm done to 
the constitution by this excessive drinking will be better 
appreciated in future generations, and the amount of hard 
drinking one sees everywhere is a reproach to the 
colonies.** Such is the testimony of an unbiassed witness 
sixteen years ago. Since then, 1 believe, a great advance 
has taken place in the outward sobriety of the colonists, 
as it is very rare now to see any drunkard during the day* 
time staler!ng through the streets. Prohibition, as far as 
it has gone, has therefore done some good, and Mr Seddon 
has, I believe, done his utmost, so far as his power and 
inBuence can go, to make the population sober and in* 
duscrious. Indeed, Mr. Seddon is quite a beau (dial 
Premier, and he is looked up to by the great majority of 
the New Zealanders as a statesman who will do anything 
in his power for the advancement, true progress, and 
sobriety of these islands ; but we must not forget that this 
is one of the most difficult questions to settle at the present 
time. He reminds me of the character of Plato given by a 
writer on metaphysics, than which one would think that no 
two men could be more dissimilar. He s^ys : Though 
Plato was dehcient in execution, he was large In design and 
magni6cent In surmise. His pliant genius sets close to 
universal reality, as the sea hcs in to all the sinuosities 
of the land. Not a shore of thought escapes his murmur¬ 
ing lip; over deep and over shallow he rolls on, broad, 
urbane, and unconcerned, To this day all philosophic 
truth is Plato rightly divined ; all philosophic error is Plato 
misunderstood.*' To manage a Senate and give laws to the 
intellectual world would seem to bring two factors together 
impossible to be reconciled, yet the same laws of thought 
are exercised by the intellect in leading to a conclusive 
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loference and propositions which the mind may rely on as 
being true when tested by a severe process ofl^c. So In 
the everyday world the same kind of ratiocination may 
lead the politician to come to a conclusion regarding seem¬ 
ingly irreconcilable premisses, and evoke a true solution of 
an intricate and apparently insoluble problem. Such a 
problem may be wrought out In the management of the 
liquor traffic, and it is to be hoped that some means may 
be speedily devised to prevent the evils that arise from its 
abuse in producing poverty, domestic misery, and diseases 
which lead to a premature grave, and such a conclusion 
it is to be hoped chat Mr. Seddon will be able to 
accomplish. 


NoTS.—I d ocr next iwue t condnosdoo this paper will appear.—Es. 


THE ABSENCE OF ANGRA MAINYU FROM 
THE ACH^MENIAN INSCRIPTIONS* 

By Professor Lawrence Mills, D.D, 

Tuk name of Angra Mainyu appears nowhere upon chose 
sculptures. Does this defect, then, prove that the name 
was not ac all in vogue at the time of execution of those 
records, or that it was unknown to their authors, in which 
case the entire lore of the A vesta, even in its outlines and 
its connections, must have been utterly unknown even to 
the higher literary circles ? This question is of acute 
interest to all Biblical critics, for if it were conceivable 
that the name of the great Avesta Demon>god was not 
known to Darius, nor to his successors, then the all-vital 
point of the connection of the Avesta with our Bibles 
would be to a certain extent obscured. The Inscriptions, 
as we hold, are almost an integral part of our Bibles, so to 
express one's self, for reasons which no intelligent person can 
reject ; and we now wish to prove that the Inscriptions are 
also almost an integral part of the Avesta. We have the 
Edicts of Cyrus, Darius, and their successors, as reported by 
our Scriptural authors in Chronicles and Eznt and we 
have a closely analogous one cut upon the Babylonian Vase 
of Cyrus, and the tablets of BehistQn, etc., which are 
actually in hand-workmanship, almost in handwriting, and 
done contemporaneously with the original authors and 
at their personal command. Surely no serious expositor 
could for a moment henceforth think of putting pen to 
paper upon those passages without having learned all that 
it was possible for him to learn about these succinct annals 
upon the Tablets as well as in the Avesta. So much is 
absolutely sure and clear beyond dispute. The Inscriptions 
and the Edicts are almost parts of one and the same thing, 

* A questica of the m 03 t immediate practical imponaace la |he study 
of our Bibles. 
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and of the two (□ the eyes of critics the Inscriptions possess 
incalculably the greater force and claims to credence, /r, 
then, the Avesta as near to the Inseriptions as the In¬ 
scriptions are near to the Ediets ? If they are, then every 
Bible teacher iq the land may have a new source of in* 
formation and illustration in bis hand, which it is both his 
privilege and his duty to consult 

Angra Mainyu is the most important name in ike Avesta 
next after that of Ahura Mazda. If it does not occur 
i^on the Inscriptions because it was not^ known^ this would 
certainly show that the Avesta xuas pusl in so far totally 
strange to the authors of the Inscriptions^ and the exterrtal 
historical connections of expressed ideas would be most 
certainly broken in one at least of their catena. As, then, 
the name of the Chief Demon of the Avesta does not 
appear upon the Tablets, was it oot, therefore, absolutely 
unknown to their authors and to their public ? Was such 
an ignorance as that suggested probable ? is the question 
before us^nay, was it possible ? 

ThB OcCTTRltBKCS OP THB NaUB WAS IKDBBD TO BS 

ExncTtD. 

There is no doubt at ail that there existed very especial 
reasons why this name, or one very elostly akin to it, should be 
made use of in these severe denunciations, for such many of 
the sentences in the Inscriptions can only be described 
to be. 

The very diction seems to tremble with a fury, which it 
but half expresses to the vehemence of the writers, and in 
their concentrated aoimosities. 

First Answer to the Objecttoh. 

My 6rst answer is this. It is that this needed and so 
expected name was substUniod, as I will diortly show 
below, by one immediately kindred to it, and for this we 
have a close analogy in the case of the work whi 4 ) it is our 
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very object to bring in as a basis of evidence. The striking 
A vesta name Angra Mainyu is stU>sttiuUd in the columns 
of the great Tablets, but so it Is also substituted in the very 
A vesta texts themselves, and io places within them where 
we should most of all expect to see it. 

Aussncs op the Naue from Large Sections of 
THE Avksta. 

Do objectors who contravene the connection of the 
Inscriptions with the Avesta by urging upon us the absence 
of Angra Mainyu from the Inscriptions as an argument 
against all analogy between them and the Avesta really 
know what every incipient inquirer who takes any interest 
in these pursuits ought to know, which is* that there are 
lengthy passages in the Zend Avesta itself, pegeon page, and 
chapter after chapter where that name does not occur; and 
this in a book of the Avesta whose very title describes it 
as most of all concerned with Satan's work, the Counter* 
devil Book,* and in parts which are almost violent in their 
denunciations of demoniac things ? Did the authors or re- 
writers who gradually compiled that book from Chapter IV. 
to Chapter IX., 12 inclusive, nearly one hundred pages 
of the translation in the Sacred Books of the East, not 
know that there existed in some Iranian man's religious 
beliefs and fears any such supposititious Being as He whose 
name occurs in the very first Chapter, say some sixteen 
times, and this with an emphatic and graphic iteration 
which has made the passages memorable even as mere 
literature, the allusions in the 6rst Chapter having been 
repeated by those in an immediately following one, alto¬ 
gether some twenty times ? 

Differiho Dates of Sections considered. 

Or shall we establish a distinction such as most neces- 
arily prevails as to parts of Genesis and say that the two 

• Tbc VW(a)4va*clfitt-V«ndld4d. 
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or more sets of composers ia the VendidSd were so wide 
apart as to time and space chat the one, the later, actually 
did not kncmj of the ocher, the prior, so presenting us with 
an additional reason for the omission? 

Multiplicity op Authors, as ok Coursb. 

The Vendidad and all the rest of the A vesta except the 
GSthas had authors and re-editors enough, as we need not 
mention; but no respected expert anywhere would think 
of suggesting that the re-writers of Vendidad IV. to IX., 12, 
which are without the name of Angra Mainyu, were not 
familiar with their own hrsc chapter, striking beyond measure 
as it is^ and this simply because they do not continue on 
to re-echo the revolting Chief Demon’s word. How much 
more completely would we stultify ourselves if we reasoned 
from his absence from these necessarily so shortened 
chiselled columns!* 

The name of the great Iranian Devil, which would be 
expected in denunciations, was omitted from the columns 
of the Inscriptions because it was substituted as we have said. 

What was the nature of this substitution ? Is it elTeccive 
as an asset in my argument? Darius, to name him as the 
earliest of these Iranian Inscription writers, had a point 
of inhnite significance to make, and he went straight to 
his mark, not dawdling over needless sounds. There was 
one chief work indeed of one leading Demon with which 

* Angri Mtvn7U does not occur once ia the 6ret eight chipteri of the 
yesoe, Aough these are coucened vitb prdiei; but from Yuna IX., 19, 
where a new eectioo begins, the same does not occur except in the Githas, 
on to Vaeaa LVllL, Xll., (3s), where it occurs ooce \ from there crt it does 
not occur u&dl Yaxoa LXI., Spiegel LX., is reached (SBB XXXL, from 
page <36 tojia). See the iodea, which waa aot work, and which I 
can therefore cite the more cooddestly And from Yaana LXI. to the 
end of Yasua it oever appears. It does not seem to occur once in 
the Visparad, aud but once in the Srdsh Yaaht. It does not occur 
io the Haptan Yaabt, nor in tbe Aidibebisbt Yasht, oot Id the 
KbordSd Abaa, dot In tbe Srfish Yasbt HSddkbC, nor in the &aabu 
Yasht, not Id pp 25s*99i Id Danaeateter's Yasbts, SBE XXUZ. (see 
tbe index). 
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he h&d to do, and he 611 s bis Inscriptions with it. He 
even uses the denominative verb form. Thai word 
is Lxcdi and it reverberates in cursing tones from the 
granite* everywhere. We may simply claim that Angra 
Mainyu without the name is recalled ^ because the Lisperson¬ 
ified is his peculiar atlributSy and as personified kis ckUf 
a^ent in Avesta. The Drauga of the old Persian represents 
that falsehoodwhich is the one thing so bitterly opposed 
in the fierce though clumsy sentences, and the author 
works up its infanfies, as Avesta does its sister’s, for all that 
they are worth. 

Adurujiya means literally “He did the He,“ “acted druj- 
like." And this Drauga of BehiscQn is Avesta “draogha” 
slightly varied, as draegha itself is but another form of 
“druj." And of all evil names in the entire three sections of 
Avesta this was the most significant and common. Hers, 
ihsny is the most emphatic Evil Word in all the Inscriptions 
likewise the very same and most emphatic Evil Term in all 
AvestOy while in this last extended lore it points out 
viiupereUively the chief agent of ike Evil God, whose name 
was needless upon the Inscriptions. In the Inscriptions, as 
said, we have the verb-form of the name (the Druj), 
seldom the noun-form Drauga, and we have it everywhere. 
Is it likely that the authors of the Inscriptions were ignorant 
of an Angra Mainyu when they were making use at every 
column of the word which is used everywhere In Avesu 
to express his essential characteristic ? 

In the Zoroastrian Book, as on the Inscriptions, we have 
it at every turn where evil things come in; and in parts 
the repetitions become most vehement There was nothing 
of the worst kind of evil, I was almost about to say, in the 
Avesta without the druj in verb, noun, or participle. Is it 
likely that while the Inscriptions and the Avesta are actually 
one as to the very chief work of Angra Mainyu, the author 
of the Inscriptions had never heard of that great God-devil, 
whose dreaded work—and doubtless, also, whose very name 


* Or other rock of BehUtQn. 
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—was spread from India almost, If not quite, to Greece, and 
by his (the author’s) own mighty conquests, as by those of 
his predecessor? For wherever he spread the name of 
Auramazda, there beside it he hurled his curses upon the 
“Lie.” See the Inscriptions throughout. 

An unakswbilablb ?act which j>rovbs that the A vesta 

Devil’s name was known to Darius' Government. 

This proof is very simple. Among the names which 
appear so conspicuously at BehistQn stands R^a, dis¬ 
tinguished in the Avesta as Ragha. Here a great rebel 
was defeated, and events of signal political importance of 
course cook place.* But for leagues round Raga the 
name of Angra Mainyu was continually uttered, while 
Darius’ forces were still there, as no beginner anywhere 
can doubt. It was a ctnirt of Avesta inhuencei and 
Avesta ideas were dominant; and among these the name 
and attributes of Angra Mainyu were bound up even 
with the chief ideas of Deity. 

Did none of Darius' officers become conversant with the 
word* used frequently enough* we may be sure* by bands of 
the broken enemy to emphasize their fury; and this 
while they (Darius and his officers) were having close 
political business with that locality very frequently ? 
Possibly at tbe very moment when the Inscriptions were 
being cut despatches from that province were daily 
coming ip. 

Is it* moreover, likely that a believed-in Personal Spirit, 
the Drauga, kindred to ihe Druj, who had a notorious 
Chk^in fact, a separate Creator ”—in Avesta, should not 
have bad any okuf ai all in the religious scheme of the 
authors of the 1 nscriptioaa lonely sub-devil,*as itwere* and 
all without a friend ; and this in a lore which was otherwise 
so close to the Avesta, where every angel as well as every 
devil has a chief? I should say that it was ous of all 
proponion for us to suppose that there was no chiefcain at 


See Sdiistua. 
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all over this Drauga of the Inscriptions. He or she had 
a chief demon over him or her, as we may indeed be sure, 
In the Inscriptions, just as the Draogha and Druj of the 
A vesta had a chief—nay, the Chief par-eminence—in their 
related lore. 

And is it, then, probable, as I submit, that this Demon 
Chieftain should not be the same Angra Mainyu who 
figures in the Iranian books, and whose name has lived 
for ages, and was early spread over all Iranian Asia, not to 
speak of its range in India P Recollect what has been said 
already upon the various terms which are common to the 
two compositions, all striking, ns they are, and, so to speak, 
exceptional Avesta words, and yet so familiar to the 
language of the Inscriptions, and so called for within the 
subjects handled, that they could not even be kept out of 
the narrow compass of the Behistdn columns, see above. 

Conclusion as to the Point. 

Can we, therefore, avoid the conclusion that the Chief 
Demon of the one book was altogether known to the 
authors of the other writings, though often out of mind? 
Is it natural for us to sup^se that two records which 
coincide in a startling manner upon the name of God and 
upon His character—that is to say, upon His justice, His 
beneficence, His grace, etc., in expressions all singularly 
characteristic, with the same endeared and venerated name 
for Him, Ahura Masda, should differ otherwise than 
accidentally or mechanically upon such a subject as His 
notorious Counterpart, His fell and necessary Companion— 
nay, His very “ Twin ” ?• 

Above all, are we to suppose that not only the func* 
tionaries of Darios, but those of bis entire dynasty much 
later on and eVen up to the year 358 B.C. (about), should 
actually have not known of the existence of such a title, a 
very curse-word. or swear-word, sounded in anathemas 
throughout the entire middle north of the Empire ? The 
8U^>ositioa is not tenable. 

* see Yma XXX., XLV. 
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MR. WICKREMASINGHE’S EPIGRAPHIA 
ZEYLANICA.* 

By H. C Normau» B.A. (Oxon.), Boden Scholar 
OF Sanskrit. 

From the sevenceenth century onwards, classical scholars 
have been fully alive to the fundamental importance of 
inscriptions, both as confirming and supplementing the 
accounts which have been left us by ancient historians. It 
would be interesting to speculate how much of acientllic 
ancient history would be left us had its modern writers 
been compelled to work without the aid of the magniUcent 
collections of Greek and Roman inscriptions which have 
been so carefully collected and so critically edited, or had 
they not had before them such monuments of bygone 
centuries as the tablets of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Kings, the BehistQn records, and the Rosetta stone. 
History would have been forced to content itself with 
partial and fragmentary accounts, often culled at second¬ 
hand from sources of no authority. An inscription of 
proved authenticity, on the other hand, brings us face to 
face with the past and makes history a thing of life. 

In no country has epigraphy opened up vistas so wide 
as (n India and Ceylon. Anyone who has endeavoured to 
win some dehnite system of chronological sequence from 
only the literary documents of India knows how desperate 
the task is> so much so that the historical sense has been 
denied to exist In the Indian mind by many competent 
observers. One thing*ac lease is certain, that in no Indian 
chronicle esn we repose the confidence with which we may 
regard the historical works of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, or even Livy. In none of these authors can we 
say that there prevails mere wanton myth-making for its 
own sake, while in avowedly historical works of Indian origin 

* •• Archeological Surrey of Ceylon. Spigrapbia Zeylaolce^Lldiic and 
other loscripcione of Ceylon.” Bdited and traaslawd by Bon Martioo de 
Zilva Wickremaainghe. Vol 1 ., Part I. London, 1904. 
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this is the preponderant characteristic. Whatever may 
have been the cause, whether the fatalistic tendency of 
the Indian philosophy or the narrow sectarianism of a 
Brahminical reaction, the painful fact is eternally con¬ 
fronting us, chat of historical treatises properly so called 
India is entirely destitute. 

All honour Is therefore due to the select band of students 
who, stimulated by the epoch-making decipherments of the 
indefatigable and learned Prinsep, have brought to light so 
many records of a past which had seemed to be hopelessly 
dead for us. Since the discovery and translation of the 
Aloka inscriptions, a dood of light has been thrown upon 
Indian history by the labours of scholars like Cunningham, 
Burgess, Bhagv&nlal Indrajl, Fleet, BUhler, Hoernle, 
Kielhorn, and Rapson. Human forms are beginning to 
step upon the stage of history and take the place of the 
misty abstractions of a chaotic mythology. Much of what 
was merely probable reasoning has received its confirma¬ 
tion, much more has received its death-blow, from the 
inscriptions to be found in the splendid volumes of the 
" Epigraphia Indica and in the Indian Antiquary.'' 

It was a very happy thought on the part of the Ceylonese 
Government to bringout an edition of inscriptions found 
on the island, on the lines of the '' Epigraphia Indica.’' For 
Ceylon, with its well-preserved continuity of Buddhistic 
tradition, is most important from the historical standpoint. 
When Buddhism by a process of senile decay had lost its 
hold on India, It was Ceylon especially, the foster-mother 
of Buddhaghosa, that preserved intact the sacred writings 
of the Buddhist faith. It is also round Ceylon that centre 
the two chronicles, the Dipavamsa and Mah&vamsa, which 
were for a long time the sole aids of scholars for the history 
of ancient India and Ceylon. From Ceylon, therefore, we 
have every reason to expect much fresh information, not< 
only as regards Buddhism, but also as to matters Indian 
generally. 

The task of editing such a corpus Is peculiarly difficult.. 

K 2 
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There are many varieties of language and dialect; there are 
many divergent alphabets. The records have in many 
ca^es been defaced or obliterated entirely by time, and the 
hiatus left can be tilled up by conjecture only. In com* 
pen sat ion, the Government of Ceylon has secured the 
services of an epigrapher, of rare industry and skill in the 
person of Mr. Wickremaslnghe, to whose labours we owe 
the first instalment of the •' Epigraphia Zeylanica." We 
doubt if anyone else so competent could have been 
selected to fill the post, for, in addition to a complete 
mastery of Sinhalese (his native tongue), the editor possesses 
a knowledge of Tamil, Sanskrit, Pall, and the various 
Prakrits, a perfect endowment for a work of this kind. 
When one reflects that sometimes a single line, often a 
single word, may require many hours for its decipherment, 
one can only feel amazed at the results obtained practically 
single-handed by the editor. Even the most cursory 
observer could not fail to be impressed by the labour 
implied in the copious index and the lengthy notes on 
questions of importance. And the excellent plates give 
one a fair idea of the difficulties involved in deciphering 
these antlent writings that posetb all that see them,*' as 
the old traveller Knox described them. But these diffi¬ 
culties are now to vanish before the perseverance of an 
editor, wbo is not only perfectly familiar with his subject, 
but baa been well trained in the critical principles of Western 
scholarship. 

Turning to the work itself, tbe first inscription is one 
which was found at Anurfidhapura, and has been christened 
the JeuvanSrSraa Inscription. It is in Sanskrit, and its 
alphabet belongs to the North Indian type, of which it 
is the first example discovered so far south. As it approxi¬ 
mates most closely to the Magadha N^^arl, which was 
current in the ninth century A.O., the inscription may be 
dated at about this time. What we have is only the 
second half of tbe inscription. It is written In Sanskrit 
prose, and is correct in grammar and clear in style. Its 
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matter consists of regulations for monks and laymen 
dwelling under the jurisdiction of a Buddhistic monastery. 
One of the most interesting provisions is that which insures 
a regular auditing of the monastic accounts by competent 
persons. Other items are the determination of culpability 
for oiTences^ character of residents, provisions for repairs 
and breach of contracts, and the constitution of a monastery, 
one hundred monks made up of twenty*fivc from each of 
the four great NikSyas or fraternities. The inscription 
introduces to us six very uncommon words: Paliku^ a 
prescribed allowance; Clvarika, prescribed number of 
robes; Pada/Syiki, matter of dispute; ydrika, a holding; 
Kiri, a measure of grain ; and Parivakana, a lay warden. 
Its general interest lies in the light which it throws on the 
Government ^nd constitution of a Buddhist monastery in 
the tenth century of our era, 

We next come to a group of inscriptions found at 
Vessagiri in AnurSdhapura, and called after the place of 
discovery the Vessagiri Inscriptions. The various native 
traditions as to the origin of the name have been well 
summarized by the editor. There are three classes of 
these inscriptions, according as they are written on caves» 
rocks, or slabs. The interesting fact about the cave 
inscriptlone Is that they are written in the BrSbml Lipi," 
and the following points should also be noted ; 

1. These are the oldest Sinhalese inscriptions yet 
discovered written in this character, and they contain some 
of the oldest types side by side with later forms. 

2. Down to the close of the second century a.d. there 
may be traced in the old Sinhalese inscriptions a develop¬ 
ment closely eimiliat to that which took* place in India— 
especially Western and Central India. ^ The editor, thdH* 
fore inclines to the theory that old Sinhalese is dosely 
allied to the dialects of Western or Central lndi&. 

Further, a. compatison with die’TonigaJa Inseriptiort 
(B.a 80 ) w^ld point to this inscription] being .latin thin 
the ones before us. for we have certain lettei^ bioser;tio 
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those of the A§oka inscriptions. The Trmigala Inscrip¬ 
tion is more advanced and cursive, and has only one form 
of the j and m, while we here have two. This and other 
evidence may make the inscriptions as old as the famous 
DutthagSmanf. In regard to phonolc^y and grammar, there 
deserve to be noted the shortening of the long a, the 
deaspiration of consonants, the making single of double 
consonants, the loss of intermediate nasals, and the substitu¬ 
tion of A for as in the genitive singular, for example. 
Examples of all these peculiarities have been found in 
India. There is also the noteworthy omission of the 
genitive suffix of a word in appositlonal or attributive 
relationship, which has its parallels in Sanskrit. As 
regards special words, we think the editor is right in 
tMngparumaia as equivalent to Sanskrit paramaka. Pro¬ 
fessor Geiger suspects a connection with m»Mtf^wrongly 
we think, z^pramukha would naturally give onXypamukka, 
or, by deaspiracion, pamuka. Other interesting words are 
jkita, the old Pali form of Sanskrit duhitS, and the Tamil 
marumakan, a son-in-law or nephew, 

The rock inscriptions contain a number of proper names, 
and are of not much Interest. We would like to suggest 
th&t the name Yahafini=Sanskrit Yaiasvinl. 

Among the slab inscriptions there U a very good one of 
Dappula V. (a.d. 940-952). It is written in very flowery 
Sinhalese, and records a pious gift by that monarch 
Dt„-2QQ kalandas. The orthography presenu certain 
curious peculiarities> in the treatment of the, nasals. For 
t^kfo^n. s<u^(ika(ji editor suggests two derivations— 
(co.m jtUk and* fPho^etically that from the 

former, is'preferabiOf, % flow of presents 

difficulties, but the forpi.war^ari^y found ip Hemacandra 
has much to recomcneod . The editor's note on the word 
vasaga is also deserving qf careful study. The second slab 
has two inscripcione^of.Uahjnda IV, 
object is to provide mth, water the ylh&ra built by Kaesapa 
the parricide ^0, 479-497), . , ' < « 
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The book concludes with the Abhayagiri copper-plate 
loscripiion in North Indian NSgari of the second half of 
the tenth century. 

Although the contents of Che work may seem to the in¬ 
experienced eye somewhat meagre, we should like co insist 
on the fact that it is quality, and notquantity, of work which 
a discriminating critic will lay stress upon. We repeat 
that, considering the great difficulcies which he has had 
to overcome, Mr. Wickremasinghe has performed a signal 
service to Indian studies, and we conhdently look forward 
to more work of the same kind from him. We cannot 
conclude without a word of praise for the format of the 
work, which reflects the utmost credit upon the Clarendon 
Press and Messrs. Griggs. Everything has been done in 
the most beautiful and exact manner, and we trust that the 
Ceylon Government will vigorously continue the work 
which they have so wisely begun. 
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THE CHARTER OF THE PROPHET MUHAMMAD TO THE 
CHRISTIANS, AND THAT OF THE CALIPH AH TO 
THE PARSERS.* 

By Abdullah AL-MAMt)M al^Sohrawardy. 

It is an Irony of fate that Islam, the only religion that 
derives its name from a word signifying peace,” "perfec¬ 
tion,*' and "self-surrender,” is identified in the popular mind 
with the sword, with aggression, and with self-assertion. 
Perhaps the smouldering hre of fierce hatred and undying 
animosity kindled in the bosom of Christendom during the 
dark days of the Crusades is at the root of the prejudice 
which associates Islam with bloodshed, and sometimes 
blinds even scholars to its merits as a humanizing agency. 
Nevertheless, it is a faith which has made, more chan any 
other, for the unity and solidarity of the human race and 
the diffusion of a truly humanitarian spirit It has been 
justly remarked t chat in a comparatively rude age, when 
the world was immersed in darkness, moral and social, 
Muhammad preached those principles of equality which are 
only half-realized in other creeds, and promulgated laws 
which, for their expansiveness and nobility of conception, 
would bear comparison with the records of any faith. 

Islam,” says David Urquhart, "offered its religion, but 
never enforced it; and the acceptance of that religion 
conferred co-equal rights with the conquering body, and 
emancipated the vanquished States from the conditions 
which every conqueror, since the world existed up to 
the period of Muhammad, had invariably imposed.” The 
democratic thunder " of the Hermit of Him was the 
signal of the uprise of the human intellect agaioet the tyranny 

* Read St tbe Secood loteroatioaal Coogress of tbe Histories ^Religioni 
boMatBSIe, August, 1904. 
t TA€ ^riioflilamy b; Ameer AU. 
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of priests and rulers. In ‘'that world of wrangling creeds 
and oppressive institutions,’' where the human soul was 
crushed under the weight of unintelligible dogmas, and the 
human bodtrampled under the tyranny of vested interests, 
he broke down the barriers of caste and exclusive privileges. 
He swept away with his breath the cobwebs which self- 
interest had woven ia. the path of man to God. He 
abolished all exclusiveness in man’s relations to his Creator. 
“ His thoroughly democratic conception of the Divine 
government, the universality of his religious ideal, his 
dimple humanity, all affiliate him/’ says Johnson, “ with 
the modern world.” 

Islam is the only religion in the world that can boast of 
having freed its followers from the thraldom of a priesthood, 
in itself no small claim to the gratitude of mankind. Perf^t 
equality reigns In the mosque, no distinction being made in 
the house of God between the rich and the poor, the white 
and the black. 

As a Muslim may be naturally suspected of partiality or 
exaggeration, I have prefened m this paper to quote the 
opinions of non-MusIlm scholars, and to place before the 
audience facts which speak for themselves. 

In the twentieth century the Christian nations have ao 
fully realired the equality and brotherhood of man that 
democratic America, whilst professing to believe that the 
God they worship incarnated Himself In the form of a dark 
man,” nevertheless delights in roasting alive a Christian 
negro for marrying a Christian white woman. Even in 
this age of enlightenment, cultured Europe, bending in 
adoration before the image of the Great Jew, pursues 
kinsmen with an unrelenting hatred that knows no abate¬ 
ment even when, abjuring his sublime and simple cre^, 
the spurned Semite swallows the dogmas of Chrlscianh^. 
Let us, however, draw a veil over the valiant deeds of the 
/(^lowers of the meek and lowly Jesus, and listen'tb the 
t^timony of a noh-MusIim to the fraternal foree ©f the 
Creed of MAammad. 
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“ The brothcrhcKMi of ail Muslims is one of the siroogest ioiluences that 
make for the propagation of the faith. Islam is a land of caste or free¬ 
masonry. Once you are admitted to it, you are the equal before God of 
everyone else within it, aod the superior of all outside it. Mr. Meredith 
Townsend has noted the effect of this brotherhood upon the Hindu 
convert. • The missionaries of Islam/ he writes,' did not and do not ask 
him to abandon caste, but only to exchange his caste for theirs, the largest, 
the most strictly bound, and the proudest of all, a caste which claims not 
only a specie) relation to God, but the right of ruling absolutely cbe 
Tcmaindcrof mankind. Once in this caste, the Hindu convert would be 
the brother of all within it, hailed as an equal, and treated as an equal, 
even up to that point on which European theories of equality always break 
down, the right of intermarriage. John Brown, who died gladly for the 
negro slave, would have killed bli daughter rather than see her marry 
■ negro; but the Muslim will accept the negro {Muslim) as son-in-law, as 
fnend, or as King/ la there anyone of us who would do the like for an 
Armenian Christian, let alone a negro ? This theory—but it is more than 
theory-this/atf/ of the brotherhood and equality of all Mualims is a nose 
powerful element In Islam. It gives etch member a dignity and Indepen¬ 
dence and self-reepect which it were hard to find in any other ivatem ” 
(Stanley Lane-Foole). 

Destroying root and branch all "colour and race ques¬ 
tions/’ Islam has established a vast confraternity, stretching 
from the pillars of Hercules to the Great Wall of China. 
This is an example of tolerance at home, a lesson which 
Christianity has yet to learn. But the tolerant spirit of 
Islam, though beginning at home, flows far beyond its pale, 
and despite the time-worn thesis of ” the Koran and the 
Sword, we have ample evidence of its humane treatment 
of the professors of other creeds. The conquering Muslims 
never offered the alternative of the " Koran or the Sword.** 
They required from others a simple guarantee of peace and 
amity, tribute in return for.protection,, or perfect equality— 
the possession of equal rights and privileges on condition of 
the acceptance of Islam. Muhaeftmad did not merely preach 
toleration: he embodied it into a law. To all conquered 
nations be offered liberty of worship. A nominal tribute, 
and that, too, in lieu of military service, was the ooly.com¬ 
pensation they were required Co pay for the observance and. 
enjoyment of the faith» Once the tax or tribute was agreed 
upon, every interference with their religion or the liberty of 
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conscience was regarded as a direct contraventioQ of the 
laws of Islam. Christians and Jews, as a rule, have never 
been molested in the exercise of their religion, or constrained 
to change their faith. If they are required to pay a special 
tax (jizyah) in lieu of military service, :t is but right that 
those who enjoy the protection of the State should con¬ 
tribute in some shape to the public burdens. The expul¬ 
sion or extermination of the Jews of Medinah was the result 
of political necessity, brought about by their constant sedi- 
ilousness, and not that of religious bigotry and fanaticism. 
Proselytism by the sword was wholly contrary to the 
instincts of Muhammad, and wrangling over creeds his 
abhorrence. Repeatedly he exclaims, "Why wrangle over 
that which you know not? Try to excel in good works. 
When you shall return to God, He will tell you about that 
in which you have differed.” 

The essence of the political character of Islam is to be 
found in the charter granted to the Jews by the Prophet 
after his arrival in Medinah, and the nouble message sent 
to the Christians of Najrln and the neighbouring territories 
after Islam had fully established itself in Arabia. This 
latter document has, for the most part, furnished the guiding 
principle to all Muslim rulers in their mode of dealing with 
their non-Muslim subjects, and if they have departed from 
it in any instance the cause is to be found in the character 
of the particular sovereign.* This guarantee of the Prophet 
runs as follows: 

"To (the Cbristlsns of) Najrftn and the neighbouring terltoriw, the 
eecutity of God and »he pledge of Hi« Messenger are extended for their 
llTes, iheit religion, and tbeir property-to the present, aS well aj to the 
absent aod others besides, there shall benp inierfereoce with (the pwoce 
oO their faith or their, obaervaaees, oor any change in their, nghw or 
priTilegei j no Wshop shall be removed from bis bishopric, nor any mont 
from K* moDBitery, nor any pn«i from Ws priesthood, and they ebaU 
continue to enjoy ereiythiog great and small as hecetofote j no image or 
cross shall be destroyed j they shall not oppress or be opp^edi twy 
shall not practise the, right s of blood-vengeance as in ihe ^ya ot 
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Ignoruice ; no li^es shall be levied from them, nor shall they be required 
to furnish provisfons for the troops " (Balamri, “ Futhh-aUBuldfin/' p. 65; 
also Imiro Abu Yusuf, “ Kltib-al-Khiiij," p. 84)- 

We are told that about the year 6 of the Hegirah, the 
Prophet granted to the monks of the monastery of St. 
Catherine, near Mount Sinai, and to all Christians, a charter 
which has been designated as one of the noblest monuments 
of enlightened tolerance that the history of the world can 
produce. The whole charter, with a Latin translation, 
was given to Europe in 1630 by Gabriel Sionita (British 
Museum, 63, i, 16), The Latin version differs, in places, 
from the Arabic original, but even in the Latin translation 
the charter displays a marvellous breadth of view and 
liberality of conception. It is binding on all the Muslims, 
sovereign or ocher Muslims, wherever they be, till the day 
of judgment." It was transcribed by Muiwiyah, son of 
Abo Sufydn, at the dictation of the Prophet, on Monday the 
last day of the fourth month of the fourth year of the Hijrah 
(Hegirah), and therefore, of course, in Medinah. It bears 
the name of thirty-five witnesses, leading "companions” of 
the Prophet, like AbCl Bakr, Omar, Othman, All, etc, 

By It the Prophet secured to the Christians privileges 
and immunities which they did not possess even .under 
sovereigns of their own creed ; and declared that any 
Muslim violating and abusing what was therein ordered 
should be regarded as a violator of God’s testament, a 
transgressor of His commandments, and a-slighter of His 
faith. He undertook himself, and enjoined on his followers, 
to protect the Christians, to .defend their churches, the 
resideaces of. their priests, and to guard them from all 
injuries. They were not to be unfairly tasred; no Bishop 
was to be driven out of his bishopric ; no Christian was to 
be forced to reject his rdigion; no monk was to be expelled 
from his monastery; no pilgrim was to be detained from 
his pilgrimage; nor were the Christian churches to be 
pulled down for the sake of building houses or mosd^esfor 
the Muslims. Christian women, married to Muslims were 
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CO enjoy their own religion, and not to be subjected to com* 
pulsion or annoyance of any kind on chat account. If che 
Chriscians should stand in need of assistance for the repair 
of their churches or monasteries, or any other matter per¬ 
taining CO their religion, the Muslims were to assist them. 
This was not to be considered as caking part in their 
religion, but as merely rendering them assistance in their 
need, and complying with the ordinances of the Prophet 
which were made in their favour by the authority of God 
and of His Apostle. Should the Muslims be engaged in 
hostilities with outside Christians, no Christian resident 
among the Muslims should be treated with contempt on 
account of his creed. Any Muslim so treating a Christian 

should be accounted recalcitrant to the Prophet." That 
che Muslims for a long time adhered to the terms of this 
charter is best evidenced by the following extract from a 
letter of the Jacobite patriarch, Jesujab Ill., a contemporary 
of the third Caliph, addressed to Simeon, the Metropolitan 
of Ravarshir and Primate of Persia* : 

"AIM) Out of so many ihoutandi who boro tho name of Cbrii* 

tiane, not evea one single victim was cooiecteted unto God by the ahedding 

of bU blood for the true fetlh. Where, too, ere the aenctuariee of Kirmen 

end idl Periie > . And the Taji (Araba), to whom God at chii tine 

bai given the empire of the world, behold, they are among you, aa ye know 

well: and yet they attnck not the Chriatian faith, but, on the contrary, they 

fhvour our religion, do honour to our prieeca and the aainta of the Lord, 

tod confer benefits on churchea and monaatehei. Why, tbeo, have your 

people of Merv abandoned th^r faith for the sake of there Arabe^ aod tbar, 

too, when the Arabs, as the people of Merv themsehes declare, have not 

compelled them to leave tbeir own religion" (Aaaemani, Bibliotheca 

Oiieotalia CletaeotiDO*VAiictna," tom. iii., ParaFrima, pp. 130,131). 

% 

The British Museum has another interesting document 
(14,144, i. 3), supposed to be granted by the Caliph All to 
Azarbad Mahr Isfand Behramshad b. Kberadroos, and to 
the whole Parsee nauon. M r. S orabj ee Jamsetjee J ejeebhoy, 
the translator of this document into Gujerati, has cdlected 
collateral evidences to the same effect from other Persian 
sources. Amongst other works he mentions the “ HabXb- 
* The qf Xtliurh byT. W, Arnoldj 
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aUSiyar,” the " Man 5 kib-i-Murtaravi," and the “Jila-al- 
'Oyun/' as containing the testament. I regret chat I have 
no time to compare and check the references. 

The Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the India Office 
Library, vol. i. (p. 75, No. 169), refers to the above charter 
in the following terms r 

“ Three documents of historical interest, in Arabic with 
Persian paraphrase, viz.: 

I. A deed or Ahdnama of the Prophet, addressed to 
Mahdi Faruh b. Shakhsin, the brother of the well-known 
Salmon the Persian, written by Ali b. AbQ Tilib on a red 
skin. 

“ 2. A letter of the Caliph Ali to the Parsee high-priest 
Bahramshih, written by Ah's son, Husain, a.h. 39 {a.c. 
659. ^^o). 

“ 3, The letter of emancipation by which the Prophet 
declared Salmon the Persian, whom he had bought from a 
Jew, Uthman b. Ashhal. to be free/’ 

On folios 4180 and 419^ is an interesting account of the 
discovery of these documents according to the Tsrlkh-i- 
Barguzidah, in a library at Surat, a.h. 1064 (a.c. 1,654), by 
the Parsee Nana Bha, son of Punjiya, son of Piyan. This 
is a free rendering of the testament; 

“ I g^ve you eecuriiy of pertoo, property, fimily uid children, and give 
you the pledge of God and the guanotee {ZimrruA) of Hii Meuenger 
Muhammtdi and I command such of the compitny of the fluthful ai are 
ioveited with the goremraent of province*, the airiver* in the paib of God, 
ate., and tie obedient to God aod His Meefienger, to protect you, to defend 
you, to deal gently with you, to do good to you, and to guard you agaioet 
opprearfon. t exempt you, your eblldren aod your poeterity from the 
payment of the poU-eax (j^yah), and that of the tithe# (Sadakah) on your 
cattle. I give you free band in the management of your places of worship 
and the lands and piopetty, etc., dedicated to them, and in the building of 
such a# stand to need of repair. I confirm the custom prevalent amongst 
you. . . . Wherefore it U bcombeot on the fiutbful, men and women, 
the Muslimv men and women, to guard the Interests of Behram the Ma^ 
(which are bis due) accot^ng to the custom prevalent amoogst them, 
not to change their rigbtt and pririleges or any covenant with them; to 
honour the noble and to pardon the evil-doer aroongai them { never bo 
demand poll-tax (ji^ah) from then or from their posterity j and not to 
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subject to compulsion On account of their religion, as Go<j 
‘There is no compulsion in matters of faith : right is plainly distinguish¬ 
able from wrong!' Let the generality of Mualims know that this la my 
comraand, and let them hearken to cny testament with respect to them (the 
Parsee8),and their posterity whether they embrace Islam or remain in their 
faith. Whoever accepts my orders fot him the goodwill of God and His 
Messenger, whoever disobeys opposes me and incurs the displeasure of 
God and Hii Messenger. Peace be unto you, and may God have mercy 
on you. Given in the month of lUjab, a.h. $9." 

It may be urged chat this testament is a forged document. 
For reasons which I cannot give here I am inclined to 
favour the view that it is a forgery. But ac the same time 
I venture to chink that there muse have existed, at least in 
the memory of the Muslims, a genuine document of this 
nature, whose existence, actual or reputed, inspired these 
forgeries. The blood of the ZimmI is like the blood of 
the Muslim,*' is a saying of All’s. In a letter to M&lik*al* 
Ashtar, Governor of Egypt, concerning the government of 
that country, the Caliph All urges him to let his heart feel 
mercy, love, and gentleness for the subjects," and exhorts 
him not to be unto them a ferocious beast of prey, deeming 
it a splendid opportunity to devour them ; for they are of 
two sorts— iitksr iky bntkren in faiik or thy tqual in 
creation" {British Museum, I 4 » 555 * b. 18). 

It is not improbable chat this humane and chivalrous 
Caliph, "the Gate of the City of Knowledge,” who had 
thoroughly assimilated the teachings of the Master, granted 
such a charter to the kinsmen of his daughter-in-law, a 
document not in the least contrary to the spirit of Islam. 
But I am sure the learned Dastur, Rustomji Edulji Sanjaoa, 
will be able to throw more light on the subject. 

We need not, however, rely on these documents to prove 
the tolerant spirit of Islam. The opinions of some non- 
Muslim scholars,* not wholly free from the influence of the 
“ Koran and the Sword" theory, are worth quoting: 

'‘L«8 oiusulmATis sent les seuls entheusiutes qui aieoc uni I'espric it 
tolerance avec le zkle du prosilytisose, <t qui, en preniot lea armea, poui 
propager la doctrine de leur prophbte, aieot permis i ceux qui ne 

* Quoted by J. La Beaume In his Xoran Anafyti. ' 
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T0u1ai«nt pasta r«cevoir da r«ster atUchis aux pratiques de l«ur culle" 
(Robattson : " Hiswiie de Charles Quint ”)- 

*‘Le Koran, qui commaade de corobattre la religion arec I'^p^e est 
tolerant pour les religteux. 11 a exempli de Timp^t les patrjuches, les 
raoines, et leurs serviteurs. Mohamroed d^fendit spdcialement \ sea 
lieutenanta de tuerles moines, parceque ce sont des hoinmes de pribre. 
Quand Omar, a*empara de Jerusalem, it ae fit bucud mal aux chrdtiena 
Quand lei croiidf se rendirent roatirea de la ville sainte, ill maasacrbrent 
earn pjdd les musulmiins et brQl^renC les jui^'' (Michaud: Histoire des 
Ctoisades"). 

’*11 eat tdste pour les nations chretiennes qoe la tolerance rellgieuse, qul 
est la grande loi de eharlld de peuple k peuple leur ait M enseignde par 
les musulmana C'est un acte de religion que de respecter la croyance 
d'autrui et de ne pas employer la violence pour imposer une croyance" 
(UAbbi Michou, *'Voyage religicux en Orient"). 

Turning to the Koran, chat pure fountain-head of Islam, 
we find it abounding in passages breathing the spirit of 
justice, humanity, and love. I do not want to burden my 
paper with quotations from the Koran, but I may be per¬ 
mitted to cite a few texts. 

Verily,” says the Korao, *’those who believe (the Muslims) and 
those who are Jews, Christians, or Sabsesns, whoever hath faith in God 
and the last day (future existence), and worketh that which is right and 
good, for them shall be the reward with their Lord; there will cone no 
fear on tbeo ; neither shall they be grieved." 

Tho same sentiment is repeated ia similar words in the 
fifth SCtrab, and a hundred other passages prove that Islam 
does not confine “ salvation ” to the followers of Muhammad 
alone; 

" To erevy one bave «e given a law and a way. . . . And >f God bad 
plesMd, Be would have made you all (aU mankiad) one people (people of 
one religion), But He hath dose otherwise, that He might try you in 
that which He hath severally ^vea unto you: wherefore press forward in 
good works. Unco God sball ye return, and He will tell you that con- 
oemiog wU<^ ye disagree.” 

“It would appear,” says F. F. Arbuthnot, “ that Muham¬ 
mad really hoped to establish one religion, acknowledging 
one God aod a future life, and admitting that the earlier 
prophets had emanated from God as apostles or messengers. 
The world was too young and too ignorant In Muhammad's 
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time to accept such an idea. It may, however, be accepted 
’some day when knowledge overcomes prejudice. Nations 
may have different habits, manners, and customs, but the 
God they all worship is one and the same." 

All lovers of humanity yearning for a deeper and wider 
brotherhood of mankind earnestly hope that the day is not 
far distant, and with the dawn of that day shall begin the 
condict between Ahriman and Ormuad, between light and 
darkness, between the worshippers of mind and those of 
matter, between physics and metaphysics, and after a 
deadly struggle the fittest shall survive. In the meanwhile 
let us say, in the words of the Koran r 

V«ril; they »bo b«liavs (Muslima), and the Jem, and the Sabnans, and 
the ChTiaiiani, and the Magiana, and those who join other godf with God 
(heathens), verib God shall decide between them on the dtf of 
kecurn: vehlj God is wltoeu overall tbinge. 

Seest thou not that all in the heavens and all on the earth adoreth 
God ^ The sun, and the moon, and the aCars, end the mountains, and the 
trees, and tbe beasts, tod many among men '* (ndl t^). 
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At a ineenng held u the Weetminsier PitUee Hotel on Tuesdey, 
]>ecember 13,1904,4 paper wu read by Sir W. Meckwonh Young, K.cs.r., 
on ’*The Progreii of the Punjab." Sir Jamea Lyill, a.c.i.K„ K.ca.i,, Id 
the chair. Amonget those present were: Sir William Vincent, Bart., Sir 
George Young, Dan., Sir Roland K. Wilaoe, Bart., General Sir A. R. 
Badcock, K.c.s., Me)o^General Sir A. J. F. Reid, K.C.B., i.c.a., Sir 
Lepel Griffin, s:.c.B.(., Sir DenoU FiCrpatriek, K.cs.t., Sir Frederick Fryer, 
K.c.a.t., Sir George Birdwood, Mejo^Genml R. Waee, C.B., 

Colonel C E, Yate, c.a.]., C.U.O., Raisada Hans Raj, Colonel Oswald 
Menaies, Colonel Loch. c.i.in Colonel Dyion Lawrie, Colonel B. Chamoey 
OraTei, Major C M. Dellai, Mr. F. Loraine Petre, Mr. Lesley Probyn, 
c.if.0., Mr. C. B. Buckland, C.2.8., Mrs. Glaas, Mr. S. S. Thorburn. Mr. 
and Mta. T. Durant Belghton, Mr. and Mrs. Aublet, Mrs. and Mias 
Arathoon, Sheikh Abdul Qadir, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. F. H. Brown, 
Mr. B. Gangoly, Miss Webster, Mr. J. S. McConechy, Mist Sheepthenks, 
Mr. Dost Mabomad, Mr. P. C Channing, Mr. G. M. Young, Mr. $. Digby, 
Mr. A. 0 . Wise, Mr. Kareojijn Hosein, Mr. Turton Smith, Mr. Hormux, 
Mr. S. H. Ahmad, Mr. H. 0 . Hart, Mr. H. Hebbert, Mr. T. W. Smythe, 
Mr. H. R. Cook, Mrs. Richard S. Kennedy, Mr. W. Martin Woodland 
Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Hoq. Sec. 

The CRAmKAV said that when Sir Mackwortb Young asked him to lake 
the chair, he did not aak why be had been chosen instead of some more 
conspicuous person, supposing it was because they had been schoolboys 
together, and afterwards, for some thirty years, brother officers io the 
Punjab, where their work often brought them into very cloee relatione. 
Whereas he himself left Ecoo early, Sir Mackwortb stayed on uatil be 
became the head boy of that famous old school, and then from Cambridge 
passed through the open competition examination into the Indian CiTil 
Seryice, and eo followed him to the Punjab. Sir Mackwortb could daiin 
a most borough knowledge of the province, having served in It in vanous 
offices, and la every office be held be bad shown courage, energy, and 
ability, finishing as LieuteaaQt'Goveroor. The sincere goodwill to the 
people which he showed, and hU combination of plaio'Speaking with great 
courtesy, had made him popular with all classes of FuojabU, and he was 
cofihdent that anything Six Mackwortb could tell them about the Punjab 
would desetve their careful attentioa. 

The paper was then read * 

* See paper elsewhere lo this fltritv. 
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The observing thu Sir hf&dcworth had given to hia paper 

the tide of ‘*The Process of the Panjab/' said he had shown in the paper 
a very considerate amoonCor progress under certain heada For example, 
in irrigation and colonisation the Punjab showed more striking progress in 
the period under review than all the reat of India put together. In educa* 
(ion, too, there had been great progress, both b university education and 
other kinds. The establishment of the Local Legislative Council was also 
an item of decided progress, and it was satisfoctory to know that the 
Council had begun well by passing three local Acta, which were aaid to be 
useful. He agreed with Sir Mackwonh Voung that the time had cone 
when the right of interpretation should be granted to the local Council. 
As had been seen, higher education had greatly progressed, and tt was his 
own opinion that amongst the uneducated ponion of the Punjab popula¬ 
tion there was an amount of common^ense and openness of mind such as 
was not to be found in other parti of India. Having been sent out to 
India in 1898 as President of the Commission to inquire into the famine, 
and to compare the methods of relief used In the different provinces, 
and give an opinion and comparison of the results, he could only say 
that the Commisrion considered that the system of relief adopted in 
the Punjab was much in advance of anything that had previously been 
seen in the province, and that Sir Mackworlh Young's arrangements 
were good and liberal without being wasteful and more efficient in saving 
life than the measures taken in other province! At the sacne time, he 
must uy it wu euler to save the Punjabi than the Madrasi or native of 
any other province. The Punjabi helped one by trying to help himself. 
He would not say anything about the plague operations, feeling quite 
unable to oppose a man of Sir Mackworth Young's authority, who had had 
to conduct operations on a ve^ large scale; but having been in India 
during the plague, and having watched the operations in more than one 
province, hli idea waa—and this idea the Government of India eventually 
adopted—that it was not expedient to push the operations further than 
they could get the consent of the people to them, and Ue doubted very 
much whether, if it had been necessary to introduce such operarioas into 
the houses of Europeans either in India or any other country, they would 
have tolerated them any more than the Indians did. lYith regard to the 
passing of tbe Punjab Alienation Act by the Imperial Legislature, he could 
not agree vrith Sir Mackworth that It was a retrogressive meaeure.nor share 
in the gloomy results he anticipated. Ke was of opinion that there hid 
been a great danger which had called for iminediate le^slacion, and that it 
was better on tbe whole that that legislation should be strong, as it cOuld 
always be relaxed if it should be found necessary. As to Sir Mackworth's 
remark that the land hunger so prevalent in the Punjab proved that agri- 
culture was an exceedingly good business, he thought that argument could 
easily be pushed too far, as land hunger was a remarkable feature of the 
stale of society in Ireland at its very worst time. The fact was, as Si/ Mack- 
worth Young pointed out elsewhere, that the village Indusuies were mostly 
being killed out by imports from England and by isaoufactures establ^hed 
in the towns; people were thus thrown back upon the land, having, in 
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fact, no alternative but service. The only other point he wished to touch 
upon the measure known as the Separation of the Frontier and the 
threatened transfer of the Sikh States from the control of the Punjab 
Government to the direct control of the Government of India. The Pro¬ 
vince of the Punjabi as drat established, was a very small province if 
regarded merely from the point of view of the revenue and population of 
the firitish disttico; but this was made up for by the great importenoe of 
the poUtical charge attached to it. Beginning from the south-east, there 
was the important State of Bhawalpur; then there were the great Sikh 
Statea with a very large population; then the Rajput States of the hills, 
and the Sutlej and trans-Sutlej States; then the great dominions of 
Jammu and Kashmir, and so On towards Swat and Afghanistan; and last, 
but not leasr, all along the western frontier the political province had the 
control of our relations with the border tribes. Jammu and Kashmir were 
taken away by the Government of India in Lord Lytion*a time. Kow the 
border tribes had gone, and with them all but one of the frontier dlstricta. 
Truly, the Punjab seemed to be a pitifully small charge compared with 
what it was, and if the Sikh Statea should be taken away, what would 
Kmain? Besides the very strong practical reasons which Sir hfackworih 
Young had given against such a transfer, there was this to be said : that 
under tbe cireuaitances it was the time to pile more work upoo the 
Government of the Punjab, and to take off work from the Government of 
India rather than the contrary. They could not always expect to get at 
tbe head of the Government of India a man with supernatural power of 
work and quiekneaa of perception, and with an average man the work 
would tend to become a Government of departments, a bad government 
everywhere, and particularly unsuitable for lndi& It could, he thought, 
be plaloly shown that the separation of the frontier had followed upon a 
change of policy In respect of the border tribes, not upon any failure of 
the OoveTQoent of the Punjab to carryout the charge originally committed 
to tbem. After annexation tbe policy or theory which prevailed, and was 
accepted both by the Government of India and by the Amir, was that 
tbe country of these iDdependeot or setni indepeodent border tribes 
across the frontier was df Jure the teniloty of the Amir, but as he had 
practically no control, it was necessary that our Government should have 
direct relations with them for tbe purpose of preventing or punishing raide 
or outrages, and makiog arrangements for peaceful Intercourse and tsade. 
That work, so far as regarded tribes close to the frontier, was entrusted 
to the Puujab Oovereruent—of course, under tbe supervision of the 
Government of India. Other questions relating to tbe semi-independent 
tribes further off from the frontier were outside the Punjab province, and 
were managed directly by (he Governruent of India, though the Punjab 
Government was often consulted. If that policy bad remained tbe policy 
of the Govern mem of India, he was quite sure they would never have 
beard of the separation of the frontier from the Punjab. The policy of 
Lord Lyttoo was mainly Influenced by Dilitary considerations, and its 
object ffu to appoTtioD oui ioflu^ce as far ss we could amongst tbe 
semi-dependent tribes, and to bring a wide belt of country witbln Our 
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political boundary. He himself was opposed to this advance'-(hear, 
hear)—as was, he ihouRht, every Lieuierunt*GoTerncr who preceded him, 
except perhaps one, Bui soon after he left the province he found that 
ibis object had actually been secured, and that Sir Moriimer Burand had 
obtained from the Amir an agreement which included a very la^e tract of 
country within our political boundary, aod after that it was, he thought, 
no longer of any use to oppose such a measure; he thought that it had to 
came. He was not, however, sure that the civil administration, though 
rougher and lees develoj>ed, of the Chief Commi»oner would not euit 
those dlitricts, on the whole, ea well as the Punjab system. The Punjab 
system of police and criminal procedure had proved inefficient to prevent 
nturder arid other crimes of revenge in most of the frontier dlatricts, aod 
had had to be supplemented by a very rough and precarious system, which 
he hod always felt it would be rather difficult to work continuously in what 
might he called a regolar province, where High Courts and lawyers must 
neceisorily play a very important port. 

Sia Lei'kl Gri^ik said that in the presence of so Urge n body of 

Punjabis_which seemed almost like a meeting in the Hall at Lahore—he 

did not like to be absolutely silent It was long since he had left Lahore, 
but he wished to express general concurrence with what Sir Mackworth 
Young had said about the separation of the frontier from the Punjab. 
As many Punjabis present would know, he had, in a memorandum to 
which the Icciurei had referred, strongly defended the policy of rettoniug 
within this progressive province Trani*Indui dlstricta which were back¬ 
ward, and whose chief prospect of development lay in continued union 
with the Punjab. To-day, in the changed condition of frontier affhirs aod 
a swift sidvance towards the Indian frontier by Russia, he did not think 
that Punjabis, from any mere sentiment, should desire to separate the 
military arrangements of the Punjab border from the general defensive 
scheme 0/ the Indian Empire. The Punjab must and will remain the 
shield and sword of India, both by Its strategical position and the 
manjal qualities of its inhsbittntt, and no desire to keep the dlsiri^S 
beyond the Indus connected with the province, so as to insure their social 
and economical prosperity, should at all interfere with the great and 
absolutely vital question of Imperial defence. If the lime had come 
when the defence of the frontier should rightly be taken from the 
Local Government which had done the work far more efficiently and 
cheaply than it had been since done by the Imperial Government, he still 
thought the plain country Trans-Indus should have been left under the 
eolighteoed conuol of the Punjab Govemmeot- With that exception hp 
’ agreed eotirtly with what had been said in the paper, but he wished to 
give to the meeting one idea which should be considered by En^ishmen- 
Tbe Punjab being the natural defence of India, unless it were held securdy, 
and unleM its whole adult warlike popuUuon were included within o«r 
armed force, we should always be exposed to anxiety and danger from 
without. No doubt many of those present had read the pecond axhcle on 
Warning from Manchuria,” which appeared a few days ago b the 
Xtms—k very remarkable paper, and in its esswee conect, fhough be 
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could pwat to some parts of U where ihe writer had rot been altogether 
■ecuraiely informed. The poshioa on the Punjab frontier and in India 
geocraJly was much stronger than the Timis made out to be the case, 
But it was to be remembered that the warlike population of the Punjab 
and North India was very limited. If it were unlimited, India might be 
eoosidered invulnerable; for, as he had often said, the best of the warlike 
tribes—Raj puts, the Sikhs, the Goorkhas, and the Punjabi Muhammadans— 
led by British officers, were quite equal to, or the superiors of, the ordinary 
troops of the best of the European armies that could be brought against 
them. He knew of no better soldiers in the world than the Indian soldiers 
led by officers in whom they had full conhdence. We heard a great deal 
nowadays of the Japanese, who were most gallant men and Inspired by 
■ most heroic spirit; but if Indian soldiers should (Ind themselves in 
equally tight places, and with equally gallant foes agslnst them, he did not 
believe that they would be found in the least inferior to the Japanese. This 
they had often proved, and he had seen no light cavalty in the whole of 
Europe which he considered superior to the irregular cavalry regiments of 
Hindusten. For thar reason he regretted the great diffusion of the strength 
of the Sikhs, their employment as soldiers and police in Hongkong, Singa< 
pore, and Central Africa and elsewhere. He would like to see them note 
largely employed Id the Indian army Itself, end the time may have come 
when, with adverttege, the policy of the Government might be reconsidered 
—not changed suddenly, but reconsidered—as regarded the warlike races 
of Northern Indie, and a shorter period of military service enjoined, so as 
to pass I larger number of them through the regular army, and so to create 
a very much larger reserve. The number of Sikhs being not more than 
s,000,000 or 5,000,000, we could not afford to throw away any of this 
moat valuable material by leaving it untrained and unarmed. He held 
that every adult Sikh or Gurkha should be a trained soldier in the regular 
army or in che reserve. They deserved our fullest confidence. Sir 
i^ackworth Young had spoken most eloquently end well of the Imperial 
Service troops, bur he wished to dissent from hU attribution of this great 
scheme to Lord Dufferin. He ciskned that the Punjab Government, of 
which he was then the Chief SecreUry; initialed the scheme long before 
Lord Dufferin set foot in India at all. In tS^S, at the time of the first 
Afghan Wu, the Puojab Government sent troops to the frontier from 
Patiila, NAbha, Jhind> KapurthalA, Bahawalpore, and Nahan, and a great 
many of the smaller cbiefr were exceedingly disappointed because it was 
held that their Croops were not good enougfa to be seat. Two years later 
the Punjab State troops were bolding long lines of communication within 
the Afghan territory, and did excellent service. Althotigb this Imperial 
scheme had been much improved and developed, the iniiiaHon of It was 
with the Punjab Government, and it was accepted by Lord Lyrton, with 
whom be had oAen talked it over, and before bis time with Lord Napier. 
Let the Punjab Governmant, therefore, have the credit of origmariag the 
idea of Imperial Native Stale troops, because it justly belonged to them. 

Mr. TsoasuRN thought that what Punjabis, whether English or native, 
most resented were the methods by which the detachment of the Pathao 
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froader districts hsd been carried out rather than the sepaxatioo itself. 
With regard to the Land Alieciation Act, he wes more io agreeneat with 
Sir James LyaU than with Sir Mackworth Vouog. He was sorry to know 
that the latter was still opposed to the Acti and anticipated that it would 
not work advantageously for Punjab landowners. So far from the view 
that the measure was undertaken, as Sir Mackworth had said, ' 4 a the 
interests of the few, and those few the less sturdy of our land'holders/’ 
being the true one, Mr, Thorbum held that when the Act was passed there 
was a general consensus of belief, supported by established facts, that the 
new departure was forced upon the Government by the necessities and 
miserable plight of the great mass of peasant right'holders of the province. 
When the Hill was before the Legislative Councilor the GovernmeDt of 
India, Sir Mackworth himself had very correctly described what Its objecc 
wu^vis., to provide a corrective for our own acts, and to mitigate the 
almost revolutionary elTecis of British rule upon land tenures in the Punjab.’* 
As to those acts we, in the first place, substituted for elasticity of demand 
fixed aasessments^a certain sum to be paid twice a year on every acre 
cultivated, whether it bore a crop or not. Then, further, we gradually 
built up an immenseedlficeof hard, technical laws, and flooded the country* 
with ]aw.courts and lawyers. As to the effects at the rime that the Act 
was passed, fully one-third of the peasantry of the province were either 
seriously or Inextricably involved in debt, most of them to professional 
money-lenders, and from 10 per cent, to $0 per cent., according to local 
drcumstances, had lost either the whole or a large part of their hereditary 
holdings, the alienees being mostly moneylenders. While about z »,oeo,ooo 
of the people of the Punjab were Muhammadans, the other 10,000,000 
were Hiodui, and the Muhamrasdans were certainly less sturdy as agri¬ 
culturists than the Hindus. It was chiefly to save the former and the less 
favourably eircumiunced of the latter from further expropriation that the 
Act was passed. In almost all countries in the world where the agri¬ 
cultural sastei were poor, ignorant, and illiterate, the money tnaklDg 
classes, astute end educated, and the laws framed as if the whole people 
were honogeneous and business-minded, the few exploited the mtny. If 
that was true generally, it was most true in the Punjab, with its elasbiDg 
creeds and opposition of interests and intelligences; hence, to end a 
process caused by "our eyitem/' which was ruioiog the majority of the 
peasaotry, the Land Alienation Act was passed. He knew ^tuethlng 
about it, because duriug the best part of his service he had strivea to 
induce the authorities of the day to reform what he considered to be a 
wrong system of Government, and he was happy to say, though the change 
was eSected immediately after hie reiirnmeat, that the largest portion of 
the reforms he had so long advocated had been already carried out. The 
remaining portions—the simplihcation of the laws and law courts, and the 
elastisation of the land revenue system—would, he was convinced, yet be 
effected. He admitted that it was probably the case, as Sir Mackworth 
had said, that the Land Alienation Act operated to slightly depreciate the 
market value of land, aod to restrict the amount of capital applied to the 
land in the way of permanent improvemems; but what were those draw- 
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backs core pared with the gwai gain of reiainmg for the peasant proprietary 
the land as their own, instead of letting them sink into the position of 
serfs of money-lenders? It should be remembered that an agricultural 
country’s prosperity did not depend so much upon the gross volume of the 
output as upon the contentment of the peopl^ and contentment w Im¬ 
possible without the due diffusion of the products of the couniiy amongst 
the masses of its peasantry. 

Mr. Martin Wood asked the amount of net revenue contributed by 
the Punjab to the Treasury, exclusive of reDIlary expenditure, which could 
only be taken for the whole of the countjy. 

The Chairman said he could not himself give the information, nor was 
it mentioned In the paper. 

&AIZADA Hans Raj, of Jullander, said he could endorse the statement 
of the President u to the popularity of Sir Mackworth Young. With 
regard to the Alienation Act, he complained that no attention was paid to 
Indian views or to the views of Sir Mackworth Young, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab at that lime. The Government wanted to pass the 
Act, and they did pass it. As regarded the education question, he wes very 
much pleased with Sir Mackworth't review of it. He predicted, however, 
that the number of graduates would not continue to locrease, u the Act 
which ibe Government had passed would have the effect of stopping a 
g^ many achools and colleges. It was well known in the room that the 
Punjabis had not very much money to give to colleges of high standing, 
while there were many schools open to give education to the poorer classes. 
But by this Pill they would all be closed and education would be stopped, 
eo that the number of graduates would not be the same. With regard to 
the remarks of Sit Lepel Griffin u to the Sikhs, they were no doubt the 
bravest end best aghiing men of which tbe world could boast. He quite 
agreed with Sir Lepel Griffin then ai to the superiority of the Sikhs over 
the Jtpi, and wanted to know from Sir Upel Griffin how far the loyal 
services of the Sikhs were appreciated by the Government. The Taps 
could very well boast of ehowing to tbe world men like Togo aod KurokL 
whilst the Sikhs are not promoted to the rank of a Lieutenant even. He 
thanked Sir Mackworth Young for paying complinienU to the Indian press- 
but was sorry to remark that the same views were not held by the Govern¬ 
ment of Indw, as is evident from tbe fact that tbe liberty of tbe p/eas has 
been ukea by passiog the Secret Act. 

Shrikh Awul Qadir, of the Oiurur, Lahore, said be was diffident in 

^ ^ admirable address ol 

Sit WItEam Mackworth Young and the remarks of their Cbainiun who 
were auihoritto on the subject and in wbos^ bands the admialsirarioe of 
tbe province lad rested for such a long time, but be wiabcd to voice tbe 
senume^ of his people with regard to aome of the queerions touched 
upon. He was glad to notice that Sir Mackworth Young had given the 
first place » ffie important question of the eeparation of the froaiiet-a 
q^tmn which, nocwitbsianding its imporUnce, was ignored at the tine 
when It .wu settled by the press and by tbe people. It was surprisiug t^a 
measure of sdeh ^at significance for tbe future should haye been quIetlT 
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pused and put into action. It was el«ar from the lecture tbat aeitber the 
Govemmeot nor people of the provioce bed been consnlted; nor, so far as 
he was aware, had the people of the frontier had their saj on the matter. 
If an; part of India was voiceless 10 the true sense of the term, it was that 
part which was now separated under tbe description of the North-Western 
Province. As regarded admioisiralicn, the change that bad come about 
was, in bis opbiion, for the worse, and even peace was not is any way 
more assured than it used to be under the old adminisimtioo^ He 
rentenbered, when riding one evening in apart of Peshawar close to the 
boundary of the Indian Penal Code, being, by the police ioapector in 
charge, told that he was acting unwisely in venturing out after dark, and 
was provided with an escort back within the limits of the ctnlonroent By 
one stroke of the pen the people had been deprived of many privileges 
which they had long enjoyed^or instance, the right of appealing against 
decisions which were considered unsatisfactory had been considerably 
cunailed. Bur, u Sir Lepel Griflin had observed, they did not wish 
to stand in the way ef a measure of great Imperial rmporteoce, if the fact 
was established that this measure was really necessary in Imperial inrersats. 
If that fact were not esiabliehed, Che voice of authcritiee on tbe frontier 
provinces and the Punjab, like those present, who have filled offices of the 
greatest responiibiUty and thoroughly know the country, should have due 
weight with tbe GoveniraeoC of India. 

With regard to plague regulations, no doubt at first the people of India 
mliundentcod the policy of the Government, but the sensible portion of 
the population toon cime to understand the good of it, aed a large 
number of influential and leading men cgme forward to cooperate with and 
to strengthen the hands of the Governnent. It was only the regrettable 
mishap at Maikova), coupled with the subsequent secrecy of the report of 
tbe Commission appointed to inquire Into tbe afTair, that stopped the 
progreu of antUplague measures in the Punjab. 

As to Sir William Mackworth’s appreciative allusions to the zeal of tbe 
Punjab people in the cause of edueatioo, and his remirka to the effect that 
the British people bad placed in the hands of the Indians weapons which 
they might, if they chose, use against the Srittsh, he would only say be 
was sure that the people who had been entrusted with those weapons 
valued the confidence placed b them, and would prove themselves fully 
deserving of it 

CoLOKKL Yatb said that, not having been in tbe Punjab Administrattoo, 
he did not come within the category of those qualified to speak, yet having 
beard Sheikh Abdul Qadir bemoan the separation of the frontier province, 
and the loea of the opportunity of appealing against Judicial decisions 
by inhabitants of tbe frontier ptoviocei, -he wished, while exprsislng 
sympathy with him on the first point, with regard to the second to say 
that be thought it a good thing that the people of tbe froatier no longer 
bad such power of appeal. He would also uk tbe consideradbn of 
aodisnee to the wmghty words that had fallen from Sir James Lya^l aa to 
the iuappUcebilhy of tbe laws and codes of what might be oaUed a 
regolacioo provioce to tbe people of tbe wild tract now knows as the 
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North*West Frontier; and with regard to the retnaik of Sir Lepel GrifSo 
aa to the prosperity and success of these peoples depending upon the 
continuation of their union with the Punjab, he himself was of opinion 
that their prosperity was just as likely to be increased under the present 
administration. 

Sin LBPtt CatynH said that the authorities of the Punjab had quite 
realised the particular legal wants of the natives, and in abolishing High 
Court jurisdiction had given them simpler codes. 

Tbe Ckairuan: We supplemented them. 

Sir Mack worth Youho, in replying to the discussion, fully corroborated 
Sir Lepel Griffin in claiming for the Punjab the credit of the scheme for 
the utilUatioo of native forces for Imperial defence, though it was l^rd 
Duflerin who Introduced the scheme, end as Viceroy was responsible for 
it. With regard to the indebtedness of the agriculturisti^ he thought 
Mr. Thorburn had greatly overestimated the numbers of those actually 
sobmerged through debt. So far as he could remember the proportion 
did nor exceed a$ per cent, in any uhsil, and the average, he was inclined 
to think, was something like 7 per cent, as against Mr. Tborburn's figure 
of ons'third. 

Mr. Tuorburn said he put the hopelessly involved at one*third, and 
tbe seriously involved at another oae*third, speaking for the whole of 
India 

Sir Mackworth Youvo said tbe figures he had in mind were figures he 
had lately consulted with regard to the Punjab, but he could not speak for 
the wboie of India. With regard to frontier districts, he fully accepted all 
that had been said about the necessity for epeciil treatment for them. As 
Sir Lepel Griffin bad already iDtimated, the Puojab Government had done 
a great deal In the way of suiting the burden to the shoulder in that respect, 
and bU own o^nion wu that the Punjab Government was perfectly 
competent to do It It was true that special measures were necessary, 
but it did act, therefore, follow that a miniature administration would give 
better effbet to those measures thau a strong admloistratloa. In con* 
closlon, he thanked the audience for tbe kindness with which they had 
listened to bis paper, and eapreised bis special indebtedness to bis old 
frieod Sir James Lyall for preaidiag on tbe occasloa. 

Sjr Lbprl Orivfik proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Mackworth Young 
for his interesting paper, in which be had given a great deal of information 
not otherwise available, and to Sir James Lyall for presiding. It was not 
often that they bad present upon a special local paper authorities so great 
as three Lieutesant-Governors of the Punjab, though one of them had 
chosen to remain veiled in silence. He thought he should have come 
forward with a plea on one side or the other. He hoped, however, they 
would one day have him on tbe Council, where were wanted all the best 
men to make an impreasios upon a soosewhat dull aed stupid British 
public. 

The vote bavbg been cairled by acclamation, the proceeding^ terminated. 


FURTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting held at the Caxton Hall on Tueiday, Decem^r ac, 1904. 

I paper wM read by T. Duiant BeigSton, Esq., I.C. 8 . (retired), on *'The 
Poiiibilitiei of the Indian Tobacco Industry," Lord Reay In the chair. 
The following* among others, were present: Sir Lepel Griffin, icc.8.1,. Sir 
Frederick Fryer, K.c.i.i., Mr. Lesley Frobya, c,M.o., Mr. C. B. Buckland, 
c.J.t, Mr. F. Lcraiae Petre, Mr. A. Rogers, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mrs. 
Beighton, Mrs- Corbett end Mr. Victor Corbett, Mr. F. H. Sktine, Mrs. 
and Miss Arathoon. Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. W, Ilbert, Raiuda Hans Raj, 
Mr. C. J. Bond, Mr. L K. Dam, Mr. Haq. Nawaz, Mr. Percy Williams, 
Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. BWyut Gangoly, Mr. Thoroai Higgins, Mr. Bennerjee, 
Mr. Narunjun Singh, Mr. Hammond, Dr. Roberts, Mr. G. H. Freeman 
(President London Cigar Manufacturers), Mr. J. S. McConeeby, Mr. W. H, 
Davies (Star Tobacco Company). 

The paper was read.* 

M*. F. H. SkhiN* said that, like Mr, Beighton, he »ae a layman as 
regards tbe tobacco trade. There wm no industry In the world so en¬ 
veloped in mystery, and none whoae portals were more sliicily guarded 
by ihoie engaged in it He did not know why all thia mysiery was made, 
and thought they owed hearty thanks to Mr. Beighton for having raised a 
corner of the curuin which shrouded the secrets of this van industry. 
The main point which struck him in the paper was the extraordinary 
neglect of India on the part of British capiialiaii, so long maintained in 
the face of the deeper and wider knowledge that even the “ man in the 
street'’ possessed of thsi dependency. Aa regarded tobacco, India had 
exnaordioaiy advantages. Tbe country had every variety of climate, from 
the Arctic aooe found at the sumtoit of the Himalayas to heat almost of 
the nether regions of the plains. The soil deposited by alluvial action to 
a depth of many feet waa for all purposes of tobacco-growing equal, if not 
superior, to that of Cuba. The country was densely populated, and the 
cleveraees of the young men and women employed in jute and cotton 
facwiei was extraordinary. He had himself seen spedmens of Dakka 
nusUn so incredibly fine that no one would imagine it to be anything but 
a spider's web; and dresses made of this diaphanous material couid be 
paased through a ring. The deftness of finger which could produce such 
marvels was at least equal to that of tbe employis of tobacco factories 
in the East End oi London and in Bristol Coe important feature of 

■ for pap«r we «k«wbere la this Jlfoirv. 
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Mr. Brighton’s address was th« procrcrioD which be showed wes enjo)*ed 
by English cigar maoufacturers. The fact that such protection existed 
wa8 7ery remarkable, bat Mr. Bdghton had not furnished a reason tor it^ 
He would suggest as a poulble cause the fact that the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer represented Bristol in ParliamenL As a Free Trader he 
regretted the trend towards Protection of a great political party, and he 
suspected that the protection gives to British cigars was In some degree 
connected with that movement. He would say o few words as to hU own 
experience of tobacco, for everyone liked Co hear from a man what he him* 
self knew. He was for twenty-one years in India, whither he went more 
than thirty years ago, and he had teen a moderate smoker through life. 
The Indian demand for tobacco had experienced many vicissitudes. Sixty 
years ago Manilla cigars were introduced into the country from the Philip* 
pines. These cigari were exquisitely roade^uch leaf and such rolliog 
one leldotn or never saw jo ocher products. Indian cigajs were then 
literally a byword, and consisted of cylinders of rough, yellow, and HI* 
anelling mererial in which draught was provided by means of a straw down 
the centre. As regarded flavour, nothing more nasty could be imagined. 
Though far cheaper than Manilla cigars, there wu no demand for them, 
except among cast*hardened " Qnihyes." In an evil moment the Spanish 
Crown abandoned Ita monopoly of manufacture in the Philippines, and 
private enterprise failed miserably. Kot one in a thousand Manilla cigars 
were smoked nowadays as compared with the consumption of thirty years 
ago. Then came an era of improvement In Indian cigars. The great 
Arms and dealers in the South of India sought to put their house in order, 
aod Madras cigars came to some extent into use throughout India. Bur, 
comparing the progress made by the products of Bouthern India with those 
of Sucoatra, Borneo, and Java, one might say that, while the latter hod 
been progreising by leaps and bounds, the former remained at a standstill. 
Even tbe best Indian cigars were many degrees inferior In devour, make, 
or quality to those of the Farther East Kow, why waa this ? The reason 
was that. In the case of these great islands, private enterprise had been 
eScacioua and foreign capital had been secured, whereas in India very 
Utde had been done in either respect. If Mr. Beighton's paper did nothing 
elso) it would call the attention of English capitalists and the BnglUb prm 
to the vest field wblcb was open for the employjMQt of capital io eon- 
neodoQ with the tobacco trade of India. 

Ma. BvtGBTOH next invited the itteniion of smokers present to some 
samplei of Indian cigars kicdly gttea to him by a firm in London for the 
purpose of fllusoating bis leonre, aod flrsr of all exhibited one or two of 
tbe mouldy cigais in which fetmeotaiion had taken piece after manu* 
factnre. He pokitod out that dgaxs of that kind did very great injury to 
the London erode through betog sold as weU*fermented Indian cigars, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, they^ were mouldy, as anyone coeld teat by 
thdr aroma wbeo cut opeo. He also called attention to cigars mado 
from Indisx)' tobacco and covered with Che indigenous lesiC thrs sboM^ 
chat Indian dgaca could be made with the native leaf, though they •af« 
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rather more pungent than cigars coveted with Sumatran tobacco. Another 
cigar he produced was described to him as the finest specimen of Indian 
produce 10 be found in London* which hed been banded to him by the 
representative ol on Indian firrn, who desired that hU name should not be 
disclosed. The cigar in question was encased in »lver foil. 

Sia Lrpri. Gait'KiN regarded that as a very suspicious circumstance. 
(Laughter.) 

Ma. bBtcmON thought so too, and for that reason was still more 
determined to resist the pressure which would doulnless be brought to 
bear vpcin him to mention the name of the generous firm who had 
presented him with the cigar. (Laughter.) 

[Thi ftjteri ef Mr. />avui' ol>stn’ations had not rtcehtd us at tht Hmt 

of going io frtss ] 

Mr. FrkkmaK observed that he wm a British cigar manufacturer, and 
he thought there was a little misapprehension as to the altitude of the 
British cigar manufacturers to Indian tobacco. As far as he could gather 
from the paper, the contention was that the Indiao tobacco wu in 
cKistence, and simply needed English capital to enable it to be put upon 
the market ns a competlior of the Sumatran and Borneo tobaccos. As to 
that he could not speak personally, having never seen IndUo tobacco 
in the leaf; but if Indian tobacco had been comparable with that of 
Sumatran and Borneo, it would, no doubt, have been sent'over hare, and 
have reallied the same high prices. It was not an unusual thing to pay 
from 51. to res. per pound for Sumatran and Borneo coven, while for the 
best Indian tobacco only 3d. or 4^* P«f pound realised. It seemed 
to him it would be absolutely Imposiible with anything like a just or fair 
valuation for any manufactuter here to purchase such tobacco for the 
purpose of making It into cigars, and that might account for the feeling 
that there waa no pcnibiliiy of growing such tobacco. Speaking on behalf 
of the British tebawo trade, he was sure they would welcome good tobacco 
with opcD arms, whether it came ftom IndU or any of the colooiea. 
Tbc EnglUh manufacturer had at present to spend nine out of every ten 
sovereigns he spent with the foreigner, but, given a good article, he was 
sure the trade would be only loo pleased to lay out with their own 
countrymen the money hitherto laid out with the foreigner. As some 
incentive lo the capitalist, he might mention that In the caw of the 
Darvel Bay Company a crop of tobacco which cost ;^30,ooo to raiw was 
sold on the Dutch market for £75,000, exaCtlf * 5 ® P<^ o'* 

one year's business. With such au ioducement they should be able to 
command any amount of capital, but it must first be shown to the man 
who waa gcfing to embark his money that the tobacco produced would find 
a ready martet here; and if anygentlemaa present had tobacco » put 
upon the tnarket, he would be very pleased to give it full consideration, 
Hd was a buyer, and would, in fact, buy anything as long as it i^uld wU 
uala • but he was afraid to touch tobacco at 3d. or ed. p« poood, and so 
with tbe rest of the trade. If an ideal article could be produced a «ady 
loarkec could be found for ir. 
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Ma. Pennikcton said: As a confinnsd non*smoker I cannot pre¬ 
tend to much interest in tobacco, except as a conTcnieot subject for 
taxation, and I cannot remember why Mr. Massey (?) found it “impos¬ 
sible" to tax it. The purely Hindu Slate of Trarancorc, which in my 
time was the model State of India, and bids fair to be a model State 
again, used to .raise as much revenue from tobacco as from salt, and 
even now appears to get at least two-thirds as much. I cannot see 
why it should be more difficult lo tax tobacco in Msidras, at any rale, il 
not in the whole of India, as a paitial substitute for the oppressive salt 
monopoly. 

In moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Beighton, Lord Riav observed that 
this was an extremely technical subject, upon which those who were not in 
the trade and were not tobacco-growers would dc well toexprey no opinion. 
The address was full of valuable suggestions and important statements. 
He was sure they had all heard with interest the latest account of the 
situation given them by Mr. Davies, who, he was glad lo hear, came from 
Bombay. He was pleased to hear that His Kighoees the Gaekwar of 
Baroda had interested himself in the cultivation of tobacco. He was not 
surprised, as he wu aware that the Gaekwar had always given very special 
aiteniicn to the development of the agricultural adminiitraiioa of Baroda, 
giving in that and in many other reapecu a good example to the other 
chiefs of India. As they had in most insuncei a surplus which they could 
spend to the advantage of their subjects, material assistance in the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture could be expected from them. It was clear from what 
Mr, Davies had said that, with the application of science, capital, tad 
skilled labour, there was a future for the tobacco industry io India. When 
ho was in India he took great Iniercit io the development of tobacco 
culiivatioo at Nadiad, in Gujarat, where Desai Bahechardar Viharidas 
wu engaged In makiog experiments, which, from what Mr. Davies had 
told them, seemed to have led to good results. He thought they should 
inquire why it was that capital had been attracted to Sumatra. He need 
not speak of the labour question, because they all knew that in India there 
was ao lack of labour, neither were the agriculturists of lodii lacking in 
shrewdness in the liUing of the soil, so that all their enemies required was 
.proper guidance to be directed ioto new cbaonels. He was exmly con¬ 
vinced that with Skilled supervision the industry might be made a re- 
muowaiive coucern, and be was not surprised to hear that two gentlemen 
had been appointed for that purpose, knowing the interest which Lord 
Cuf»B took In the agricultural and industrial development of India. He 
was convinced that, without any artificial stimulus of protection—about 
which something more would be said on January 30, when the whole 
quesrion of the trade of India was to be disoussed—and with the goodwill 
of an wncerned—the Gorernmeot of India, the native chiefs, and the 
indusirtai and scientific tepreseniallves—there was a future for the growth 
of tobacco in Indu, and that sooner or later a thriving tobacco indosiry 
would be established ia India in accordance with Mr, Beighten's aadci- 
patioo, for which he bad given them excellent grounds. 
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Sifc Lspbl GttipFiif observed thtt he did 00c propose ia any way to 
e»:pre88 hie ?iewa oa this technical quegtioo, which was part of a Urge 
subject which he hoped would be influentially dijcujsed at the end of next 
month—namely, the fiscal policy of this country with reference to its 
coloaies and depeadencles. Hitherto discussion of the subject had been 
rather shirked, possibly because Mr. Chamberlain was not very intimately 
acquainted with India, and possibly for other considerations of apparently 
great difficulty; but they wished to have it discussed here—ibis East India 
Aasociation being, if he might say so, the most important association con* 
nected with India in the City of London—in a cosmopolitan and unparty 
apirit for and against, though for bis own part he was a very strong sup* 
porter of the preferential policy of Mr. Chamberlain, He proposed a 
vote of thanks to Lord Reay for presiding In his customary able 
manner 

Ma Burcirror^ wished to associate himself with Sir Lepel Griffin In 
acknowledging his indebtedness to the kindness of Lord Reay for taking 
the chair at a moment's notice. He regretted ebat in the discussion only 
one allusion had been msde-^nd that a very brief one by Lord Reay*>* 
to the fiscal arguments he had used. He mairttained that the proposals 
he made in his paperinvolved no infringement of the present fiscal system, 
to use a neutral phrase, the words '‘free trade " being susceptible of 10 very 
many interpretanoni. He desired to express hli gratification at the speech 
of Mr. Davies. Six months ago he (the lecturer) knew nothing of Indian 
tobacco. He knew a little more now; but in listening to an expert he 
could but feel how inferior ia cbe sundpoint of the amateur. The experi« 
ments mentioned by him he regarded as full of promise, and he hoped 
the process of fermenting the alternate layers of Havana and Indian leaf 
would ultimately solve the problem of getting rid of the saltpetre in the 
latter; but at present it was impossible for him to do more than offer con* 
gratulations upon the measure of success already obtained. With regard 
to the remarks of Mr. Freeman, he thought be bad rather misconstrued 
what he had said. He did not fbr a moment wish to convey that tobxcco 
which would fetch only 3d. or 46. per pound in Che English market 
was of any use at all, but his object bad been to indicate the causes 
^)1 remediable—which bad biiberto prevented Indian tobacco from 
having a higher marketable value, or even a chance of proper appraiseneat. 
If those errors were rectified, if the cultivators had more scientific methods 
and European supervisors, the experiments that had Uken place showed 
that a marketable article could be produced which could be utilised in 
London for pipe • tobacco and cigar • uaking. He was sure that Mr. 
Freesao waa only stating the exact truth when he said that he would 
prefer, if he could, to obtaia the maienals for his cigars from a British 
colony or dependency. With regard to the fiscal question, in the event 
of a conference takmg place between the colonies and the Mother 
Country — a proposal which, he was glad to notice, had now the 
approval of many Liberal statesmen besides those beJoaging to the Con¬ 
servative party—he flelt certain that India would not be left out, but would 
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have an important part to pUy io the mailer, aa beAtled our greatest 
dependenc7. 

He wished, in conclusioD, to thanlc the audience for the careful 
attention they bad giren to his treatment of a very complicated subject, 
and espedally to expreK his grateful ochnowledgmenta of the apprecia¬ 
tive remarks about his leclure which had fallen from all the speakers. 
(Applause.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


FANCIFUL TRANSLATIONS. 

On Februexy *6, 189S, there appeared in the Literary Supplement to 
the TTrw an article d prop^s to Mr. E. Heron Alleo'i veraion of Omar 
Khaydm (we adopt the wrong transliteration of the same that has now 
become stereotyped in the English language in place of Che correct Umi 
Xhaydm). In that article several examples were given of versions of 
extracts made, not from the original Persian, but from translations of it, 
together with literal translations of the same, in order to contrast with the 
former, and show how far the poetical faticiee of authors had contrived not 
only to carry them away from the sense of the astronomer or tent^maker 
poet, but in some cases to give a directly contrary meaning to Chat of the 
original. 

la this the legitimate purpose of translation from foreign languages ? Are 
roodern poets (or poetaiters) 10 poverty>itncken in the matter of ideu to 
be expressed in their own language as to be obliged to resort to those of 
foreign authors whom they do not understand, and whose expresiiorta they 
consequently frequently garble or misinterpret ? To our idea the object of 
translating from a foreign tongue should be to place before English readers 
a correct interpreution of the mcaolr>g inuoded to be conveyed in that 
tongue, in order to bring home to them the mind aod feelings of the 
foreigner. If not, such so^alled translation can only be the vehicle in 
which to cany English ideas aasimilated more or Ises closely from a 
foreigner's imaginetion, end to be of any value whatever should be strictly 
literal as far, at all events, as the general lease is concerned. We bare 
been led to these remarks by certain versions of extracts from the odes of 
the great poet Hills, published a few months ago in the Fcrinigh/ly Ftvitw 
by Mr. R. )e Gallienne, and a version by Mrs. £. W. Mumford (lately 
brou^t out by David Kutt)of a hundred lovooonge by Kamil ud Db, 
a poet of Isfahan. 

Taking foie Mr, Gallienne’s versions from Hifii. In the prospectus he 
has recently issued of renderings ia verse of some of the odes from the 
Dirlln of Hills, he admits that be has made thetn from literal proae 
versions of the poet, but supplemeoted by his own fancy, aod that while 
he has kept as closely as he deecos necessary to bis original, his aim, as in 
a previous work in which Omar Khayim was dealt with after the same 
faihioD, was to make English poetry. His version is thus offered, in the 
first place, as poetry, and, in the second, as transUdon; but be also claioia 
as faithfully as ift bim lies truly to interpret Bids fo English readers, ao 
ihai the total result^ big endeavour really, if not Uterally, should be Hifia. 
How far these aims have been aocomplished wRl be seen from the following * 
qooCaticos from one of the odes published in the Fbrtnigh/iy meo' ^ 

Ciooed above, together with tb^ literal rendetiagi^m Wlib^oroe Darke’s 
trtnwl aliens, whfob are those drawn upon by bfr. GaDieone himsgU 
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L< OftUknDe: 


Fanciful Translations. 


*‘Zihid, I teg 70a, leeve my lios eiorte; 
They ftw not yonrs; I ane'ivej for oy own. 
Each moQ ft dinner !>, aad nteybe you, 

O whiie-eouled iiitxi. ve t tiooei, too." 


W. Clarice: 


" O Zibid, ^re of netnre i eenesro not tbe proAlgiiee; 

For, igaloit thee, they will not record uoiher’e eriiM.” 

Now, the only ground on which the author can venture to apostrophize 
tbe recluse ( 7 .ihid) in this fashion is that in the next couplet Hdhs says 
that in the end every man will reap the reward of hii own actions, The 
moral drawn, as it is not a translation of the original, does not appear to 
us as in any way necessary in order to present the idea as English poetry. 
Again, the idea contained in the »xth couplet—ris.: 

<• in«ftMnt U the garden of remliM ( hul beware, 

That Iheu reekon plander (that Is, unearosd gain)—tbe shade of the 
willow and the border of ibe Held 

is expanded to the following: 

"The world to ccnvs Is good^odscil It is» 

But so before me, holy one, Is tbls j 

Seorn not the Joys yoa have for those you dream, 

Tbe shadow of a «^low or a eireani, 

A face of Ivory, a breast of myrrh, 

At)d someone alnghg. Zlhld, 0 bevrirt, 

Lest yOD slip reehtlei like these 
For tbeolegle unreallllei,'* 

This ia evidently toe wide an ampliScaticn of Hdha’s simple caution to the 

recloK not to throw awiy earth’s pleasure for the possible joys of Paradise. 

To turn to Mn. Muroford’s version of the lore*songa of Kamill ud Dfn 

(or Kamil ul D(o, sot Kamal ad Din). These, according to the preface 

to the work, are a collecQon of quatrains from different sources; they are 

versified In a manner dUTerlog from that of the common form, in which tbe 

first, second, and fouRh lines rhyme with each other and the third not, 

tb« first and fourth and second and third being respectively made to do so. 

It ie very difficult to identify the origioalt, but the following will serve as 

enmplesi _ , 

Zi/trai iranJ/aftCH. 

•• It bSa secB Oy taco, asd tha afidarecoAdiog of wisdom baa depanad. 

Tby Ibm ha appaarvd to grace, aad tba cyproa boa gone from ita place. 

Tbe DOtsfeg breeae bas paased ovar tbe rosebed. 

It amett tby perfume, aod its vigour has fsileo from lu feeL" 

Mrt. Vtrtien. 

" ^ao wisdom eeas tby Ibce. b«i coliABesi flica > 

The oypraas seal tbea. and kt rtval knows. 

Tbe mor^Bg breese o'er fair tom gardeos blows, 

Breaftes tby soft perhiase, aod to eovy dies." • 

It will be seen tbnt tbe.origioal conteios nothing about tbe cypress finding 
a rival, or tbe morning breeze dying away in envy at the beloved’s perfume. 
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These have beeo assumed In the exuberance of the author's poetic fancy. 
A further specimen of the auChoi's versified translation is as follows; 

"0 sword, ihou irt lbs blad« Chat moweih mao, 

Jts mta reow dowa the shriakiog blade oF g:us. 

A flash efUghtniog through ihe air doth pass, 

And lo \ the flowers of btood bloom forth agalo.** 

The literal translation of the original quatrain U here given: 

"0 sword, thou art the (blade of] gmes that moweth down men, 

In the tongae's wound bjasie la Laid upon lu 

In coloor aflat Ihe manner of lightning good fortune has come to It: 

It la greeo, and wherever it goa It Iwcomei red (or a gen).'* 

The passage is certainly obscure, but the meaning conveyed to our mind 
Is that as the green blade of grass is reddened by the passing of the fUsh 
of lightning,* sc the sword is iniiantaneously tinged with the blood of men 
as itstrilccs them down. 

In traoslatioas such as these a certain degree of play of the poetical fancy 
is no doubt permlaalbie, and rnay be even necessary with a view to the 
amocth running of the verse; but we most as critics withhold our approval 
from versions that not merely go beyond the ideas of the original, but also 
substitute those of the translator for those of the poet himieif. The result 
has been shown in the case of Fitsgerald‘s paraphrase of Omar Khayin in 
exalting the fame of one whose work ranks in the eyes cf his own country- 
men by no means among those of the most eminent Persian poets, and 
piling It in the opinion of English resderi in a position far superior to 
those of others who ere in reality more worthy of admiration. 

A Koosas. 

>«, rso4. . 

"THE SALT MONOPOLY." 

Sib, 

I hope I may be allowed to call the attention of your readers to a 
little book entitled '‘CctnmoA Salt,” by C. Godfrey Gtimpel, publiihed by 
Swan Sonnenichein and C0.I No one should venture to give a decided 
opinion on the salt tax without hiving read this volume, and I have never 
ceased to regret that 1 bad not seen it before writing the paper published 
in the AtiaHe Quarttrfy Ret}i$w for October last. 

Yours truly, 

J. 3 . Panvictotou. 

£ttemi€ri^ 1904. * 

CHINA AND TIBET. ', 

Sia, 

In the last number of the Asiatie Quarterly Review there ^ a 
contribution from the pen of Mr. B. H. Parker entitled " Kow tbe 
Tibetans Grew/' Of that most excellent paper every detail interestiag, 

* Ib dM litbegrapbad orl^aal the word herf, t l«td, Is as«d { but ^eri, m ligbtfilag. 
Is ei«uly tbe right word, 

t See srriele by Kr. QUapsI 00 the sobject In oai iisee for April, 1901, oad that of 
Dr. George Brown on "Coqdoq Sslxia Rslstioo co Health" ia the ssae fioabsr 
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and ever; step important. All the more was I surprised when I read 
(see p. 2J9): As the celebrated pllgritz^ Hlen set out for India in 
A.C. 599 , under the patronage of one of these Tibetan rulers, It is not 
unlikely that the Western name 'Tsina’ (or 'China’) was derived from 
this source." If this sentence was intended to suggest that the name 
''China” was then for the first lime applied to the Celestial Empire, 
then must we cast about for a new meaning for the Bible word “ 5 :inlm” 
{gf. Isa. xlix. ss). What exactly this word msy mean has never yet been 
ascertained; all we know is that il is in ethnjco<ierritorial designation. 
Some (the Seventy, for example) have held that it refers to "the land of 
the Persians,”and others (see the Vulgate) to some “southern” land*^ 
presumably Egypt But all recent scholarship Inclines to the 0(iinion that 
China il the “land” alluded to, and, still more, that the word “Chino” 
is etymologically akin to "Sin,” the form, in the singular, of this word 
“Sinim.” If this view is sound, then rnust the Aaiaiic designation of the 
Celestial Empire have been in vogue more ihao 1,000 yean prior to 
the dme of Fah Hien. The question is, as you will kindly observe, not 
a theological but a distinctly historical one; it is, therefore, aot out of 
place in this Reuiew. Your learned contributor Ii at ell ilmei so very 
careful that I prefer to doubt rey own judgment rather than hii. If he 
could afibrd us some light on the question now raised, he would be 
adding to the completeness of a paper which is most valuable and 
opportune. It may be added that “Chin” Is still the name given to 
Chiea in the Indian languages, and that “China” (plural “Chinks”) Is In . 
Sanskrit the word for “ a Chinaman.” J, D. Bati. 

feikMteae, as. 


BRITAIK, RUSSIA, AND JAPAN. 

Sir, 

Ai I recently poisted out in this Revitw,* our supineoess at the 
beginning of the war was mainly responsible for the leisure of the Malacca, 
and we bare bad equally little reason to congretulete ourselves upon our 
acqaieieence in her being subjected to search. The lack of spirit shown by 
us coohrmed Russia In the belief that she could always trample with lio* 
punity upon our rights Hence it was but natural that, on receiving the first 
iastalment of " firm represeniations ” from our Foreign Office as to the 
Dogger Bank outrage, she should determine to give us no redress beyond 
empty professions of regret, belied by the exultation displayed on the 
Neva at tbe attack upon our tnwlers, and a sum of money represented at 
St. Petersburg as alma magnanimouily bestowed upon tbe fisbermen by 
tbe Csar. 

Diploqtadsts hke oun, wbo almost invariably give way in the end—as 
when they suffered Russia to order ua out of Port Arthur^would bave 
done best to express themselves satisfied at once with what was offered, 
and make a show of taking U for granted that the guilty would be 
punished. It is only countries lUce China, after all, that ace to 

* Oetebv, J904. 
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behead a handful of obscure and innocent persons by way cf expiation for 
the offences of more important culprits. But our Government has a 
strange weakness for peremptory demands at the oursei. According to 
precedent, then, it backed up a rigorousty-worded note” by a naval 
demonstration, and its constant apologist, the Daily Tsligraph, soon 
afterwards triumphantly chronicled the result, under the headings; “All our 
claims conceded. Russian fleet remains at Vigo. Guilty ofSeeri to be 
punished." ‘*The precise duration of the fleet's detention at Vigo,” it 
explained in the course of its comments on the Southampton speech, "is 
not mentioned, but it is believed that it will extend to about three weeks, 
by which time the inquiry will probably be concluded. " A few days later 
its interpretation of Mr. Balfourii announcements, or Mr. Balfour’s own 
interpretation of the Ruailan concessions, proved to be wrong. Tne 
whole of the Kuasian ships went on from Vigo towards the Far East, not 
even leaving behind the officers responsible for the outrage, but only four 
persons who, in the paper’s own words, would "give evidence from the 
Russian point of view'^j while its St. Petersburg correspondent affirmed 
most positively that no Russian officer would ever be punished, and that 
the International Court had only been accepted by Russia os a means of 
evading the obligation to do so. "The whole arrangement," he con* 
eluded, "resembles a farce." The sequel has shown it to be, indeed, a 
ghastly mockery, like all our diplomatic relations with Russia. 

The officially controlled Journals of her capital, which have unanimously 
and consistently repudiated any intention of punishing the Russian 
offenders, also let It be understood that no depositions contrary to the 
cock'tnd'bull story of the naval officers would be acted upon, since their 
evidence was "naturally of far greater Importance than that of the Hull 
fishermen." Then came the further news that the Russian war*party had 
succeeded in making the Ministry of Foreign Affairs repudiate the 
agreement with Lord Lansdowne, the basis of which had already been 
reduced to writing between the two Governments. "Russia,” U was 
argued, " will never Are the first shot, neither will tbe firitlih King and his 
Government. Therefore, the danger of war is elimioaied in every case. 
Consequently, we can have our own way with impunity." The agreement 
to arbitrate had merely been entered loco with a view to pacify popular 
Indignation in England, as was done by that which Mr. Gladstone 
announced at the time of the Penjdeh "ineideni": the excitement had 
subsided, DOW as then, and nothing more of arbitration need be heard in 
this case than ia that. Russia had but to retnain firm, and tbe British 
Government would assent to her view. "All danger of war being now 
eUmlnated," we were informed, "Russian diplomacy confidently expects 
to have its own way." And in this it has fully succeeded, perhaps etea 
beyond its expectationa Instead of ascertaioxng what Russian officers 
were respoosible fot the Dogger Bank tragedy, as Mr. Balfour bad. 
originally promised, the lateraational Commissioa b to inquire iafo "the 
degree of blame attaching to tbe subjects of the cwo high coottaoiing 
parties or to tbe eubjects of other countries." Since none buc^e word 
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o( Kusslao officers vill be believed, this meens, as fer as any practical 
result is concerned, that Great Britain and her fishermen wDl be put on 
their rrial for having aided and abetted Japanese torpedo*boats in an attack 
upon Admiral fiLoj<iestveosky*e ships. 

When the outran first became known at the Stock Exchange, a wit 
announced that the incident might be considered at an end, as the Bntish 
Government had conveyed a message of apology to St. Petersburg, with 
an expreiiion of profound regret that the fishing-boats had been allowed 
to hamper the movements of the Baltic fleet. That wag was, indeed, a 
prophet: the Russian Admiralty has actually had the assurance to repre¬ 
sent Great Britain as the guilty party, bound to lender an apology and a 
heavy indemnity, and we have gone so far towards granting these premises 
as to consent to their forming (he subject of examination by the Com¬ 
mission. No wonder the Russian press boasts of this result u a complete 
f ictory over us. 

It had been easy to foresee the Russian triumph for some time, ever 
since the Baity Tikfraphx which plays mueh the same part aa the inspired 
organs of foreign Cabinets,*' had made it certain that the pliancy of the 
Government, like the magnanimity of Mr. Gladstone after Majuba, was 
actuated by the extreme fear of war, with which the Continent has so long 
ida&tified our policy. In the course of a homily on peace, the paper had 
argued that the Ministry deserved "infinite" gratitude for iu previous 
coocessioDi to 8t. Petersburg, since without them France, not to speak 
of other countries, would have attacked us; and, apart from humanitarian 
coDsiderations, " a firat-claas war would cost at least two hundred and fifty 
millions." The whole world, Russia ioeluded, had thus been told "semi- 
officially "—what it could not make more than a shrewd guest at before- 
tbit there was oothing wicb which England would not put up rather than 
fight whenever any but puny adversaries were concerned. 

We nay henceforth expect the treatment this declaration deserves. 
Rui^ indeed, has already taken advaouge of It, not only to turn the 
tables upon ui In the Dogger Bask inquiry, but also to devise a plan for 
capping her usual infractions of treaty engagemeats by their more solemn 
repudiation, sending her Black Sea Seet through the DardaoeUes after the 
further batch of armed "volunteer cruisers" that has just started, east¬ 
ward bound, from Sues. The French Foreign Office, u soon as it heard 
of this ioteoiion, said that England would content herself with a protest, 
not making the act a caius MU; and.we all know that where our dealings 
with the Russians era In question, tbie is tantamount to asking them to do 
just as they please. But, as it turns out, we are not to be considered at tlL 
Russia's contempt foi us bas developed so enormously that, as her newspapers 
tell us, she no longer even admits our having any voice In the matter, so— 
as she bas no opposition to (««r from France or Germany—she does not 
propose to discuss it except with Turkey. Her regular mouthpieces never 
tire, besides, of represeu ting her as our implacable foe, espedally eager in par- 

* I have, OB tUi Mceest, •imost always takes its telegratns u ay suthofity for the 
diapesieioDs of S(. Petersburg. 
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licul&r for the conflict tbal shall turn us out of India, ud of dwelling irith 
delight on the steps she is constantly taking to hasten (hb consummatioo. 
It is probable that the Government’s profession of faith in peace at any 
price will encourage her to provoke us here, too, and we may expect to be 
informed at any moment of s^tgressive moves on the part of the troops she 
has been maesing on the Afghan borders. Then, if there is any point 
beyond which Ministers are not prepared to go ia the surrender of every* 
thing that the iRuaaiaos covet, war roust be the upshot of their dread of it 
Meanwhile, cur pusillanin^ooa conduct has helped to lend colour to the 
belief that we who, as Or. A. Conan Doyle points out in the D'lrus, 
"have enrned throughout our history the reputation of being an unstable 
ally/' are following our worst traditions. Wa are bound by treaty to insist 
on the observance of the strictest neutrality, yet we have allowed Russia 
repeatedly to turn French porta into bases for her warships, to bring 
armed veaieli out of the Black Sea for use against our ally, and to coal 
and take in water at Port Said, the last being the same privileges which 
we sternly denied the Spanish squadron in Egyptian waters, as another 
Tims correspondent reminds us, in 1S98. Add to this, amongst other 
things of which the Japanese have every right to complain, that we have 
been supplying Russia with a large quantity of ammunition, and, above 
all, of that coal without which the dastardly asaailaota of our fishermen 
would never have been able to undertake their voyage to the Far East. 
True, it ii contended that we do not know when coal it intended for 
Russb, but this cannot surely apply to the many cases in which cbarteringa 
have been openly announced in the newspapers How ia it to be 
reconciled, moreover, with the statement in the T^sJsgra^ of 

November sp that no effect had been produced upon CardilT merchants 
by the Foreign Office reminder of the penalties consequent upon breach 
of neutrality ? We stand convicted on this, as on (he ether counts, of haviog 
connived at iv violation; in other words, cur alliance has not even stood 
the slight tesu to which it hu 10 far been subjected. This raises the 
gravest doubts as to Us value under a greater strain, such as an exteosloo 
of hostilities brought about by uodue French support to the Baltic fleet, 
and the light thrown by the Ihify TiUgrApk upon the Government's attitude 
bas streegthened these doubts enormously. R. G. Corbst* 

I, 1904. 


EDUCATION OF INDIAN IMMIGRANTS IN CEYLON.* 

The Colonial OiTice has now arrived at a decision in 
regard to the question of estate schools, which has been 
under consideration for some time. Mr. A. G. Wise, who 
bas taken an active part in drawing, attention to the dis' 
advantages in regard to education under which the Tamil 
* See axdde by Mr. Wise in our number for January, t^^ 
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immigrants to Ceylon have hitherto laboured, has received 
the following communication from that Department under 
date November 4, 1904: 

“Wilh reference to your letter of the aClh ultimo, I am directed by 
Mr. Secretary Lyttelton to inform you that he conveyed hie decision on 
the subject of the education of the children employed on estates in Ceylon 
to the Governor In s despatch dated the idth of September last. 

Mr. Lyttelton informed Sir H. A. Blake that he approved the adoption 
of Mr. Buttows' proposals, but that he thought that Mr. Karward’s pro* 
posals for grouping estates for educational purposes should also be tried 
where circumstances are favourable, Inasmuch as he saw no reason why 
the two systems should not be worked at the ume time according to the 
different circumstances of the districts. He also suggested that the 
Director of Public Instruction should in each annual report devote some 
apace to showing in deuil what progress, if any, has been made in the 
education of these children. 

(Signed) C. P. Lucai.** 

Mr. Wise, who holds strongly that special legislation is 
feqijired to place estate schools on a satisfactory basis, 
tiad) previously to the receipt of the foregoing letter, 
addressed the following communications to the Colonial 
Office: 

1 bava tha honour lo submit herewith a few observations in regard to 
she report by Mr. S. M. Burrows, c.c.1., on the above subject, in com* 
piieoce with tbe permission kindly accorded me by the Right* Hon. the 
Sdcretary of State for the Colonies. 

Id the first place, 1 would invite tttention to the difference of opinion 
endsting between the present Director of Fublio laitruction, Mr. J. 
Haittard, u.a., and the ex*Direcror, Mr. Burrovi. Mr. Harward, tn hJs 
report for 190J, uses the following words : 

v-The real'solution of the question seems to He in tbe eetabllsbmeat of 
a special class of Kboole for the estate cooUe, with a syllabus framed to 
meet tbe real wanu of hie children. Tbe extension of schools of a similar 
type tbiough the more backward parts of the rural diatricu of Ceylon 
would probably be a wise Reportt, 1903, 

Fart IF.', MisceUatueus. 

Mr. Buuon’ recommendations, on the other hand, amount o little 
more than the despatch of a fiinber circular to all planters, in the hope 
that they will thereby be Induced to give some eccoungecawt (by 
"occasional visits, inquiries, to Mich classes as a **kaoga^** (or 
aaave foreman) may choose to start for the children of tile owb paoleokr 
gang; for these classes are riuely, if ever, available for all the children on 
an estate, irrespectively of cast& I am at a loss to know what grounds 
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there are for supposing that such % circular as is suggested will have the 
efTecc of inducing a planter (0 tailce a personal interest in such classes, 
when during the last quarter of a century planters as a whole hove not 
evinced a Iceen interest in the subject. 

I am bound, therefore, to say that Mr. Harward's proposal appears to 
be the most likely to produce satisfactory results. Care should naturally 
be taken to frame the course of instruction so as to meet the particular 
r>eeds of this class, and not to unht them for following the oocapation of 
their parents. The present so*ctlled "line schools” (if schools they can 
be termed) might o/Tord a buii for such programme of studies. “Board 
schools on the English model” srould be obviously appropriate only to a 
fit more advanced people than the Tamil coolies; nor has the provision 
of" such schools" ever been suggested, so far as I am aware. 

The objections raised to the present system might well and easily be 
met— 

By redudng the minimum session in a school from three hours, as at 
present is the rule except for children over eleven yean of age, to two 
hours, thus avoiding interference with the children's wage^rning power; 
there should further be an understanding that attendance at school will 
not be insisted on during the height of the plucking season, which does not 
lest more than a fevr weeks, but during which period every availible coolie 
is required to wslet in plucking the leaf. 

a. For the existing method of making grants should be substituted 
what may be termed the “lump sum ” grant system, a lump sum towards 
meeting working expenses being given to every estate school upon the 
receipt of a aatisfectoTy report 00 the whole year’s work of the schools, 
such report being furnished by a travelliog school inspector with some 
knowledge of the Tsmil language. This plea need not debar the adoption 
of the recommendation of Mr. J. Harward that part of the cost of the 
icboole be thrown on the coolies themselves, who are immigrants earning 
good wages. A charge of, say, twenty>Ave centi per month might be made 
to each child attending the school. 

If these concessions were made, I do not for one moment anticipate that 
tbe result would be a revival of infanticide, with ruin and a general exodus 
of labour. Have any such results attended the starting of the forty, 
three “grant• in• aid” schools already in existence? Similar objec* 
tioos to those raised in the report under reference were made by tbe 
planters In British Guiana, where now, as I am informed by a competent 
authority, it would be hard to find a sugarplanter still maintaining the 
benighted delusion that the prorisioo of simple elementary learning Is 
inimical to the interests of the proprietors of estates. 

I would panicnlarly invite attention to the pamphlet recently issued by 
the Planters' Association, which, as is granted by Mr. Burrows, shows that, 
even with its admitted shortcomings, the present scheme of aided b^ooH 
has in certain cases worked reasonably well, tbe coolies availing tbea]< 
selves to a remarkable degree of the fadCdes thus afibrded for the sdoca- 
rion of their children. The application of a somewhat aimilar scheme od 
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rCTised Un« might con«iTably meet the present difficulty, making, 
however, the establishment of schools compulsory upon the planters, as 
recommended by the Hon. Mr. J. Ferguson, C-M.o., m.l.c, At the meeting 
of the Royal Colonial Institute recently held, Mr. Ferguson slated pablicly 
that the example of the proprietors who had opened schools should, and 
must, be followed by all directors of tea companies and all estate proprietors. 
If, he added, after a proper interval from notice given by the Director of 
Public Instruction the estates did not open schools, something like com¬ 
pulsion might be necessary, at any rate as regirds tbe provision of a 
suitable school-building and teacher. 

In this connectIcR, 1 may quote the opinion of a Proprietor/' who 
writes as follows: 

"The head kangany is utterly devoid of the slightesr sympathy towards 
his sub-kanganies and coolies, who sre simply held in slavery. Ignorance, 
crsKS ignorance, is at the bottom of this chicanery, and surely a little 
schooling on esutes cannot be objected to by any Britisher with a love of 
justice and fair play." 

" 0 . M. H." lays: *'The amount of teaching given by the coolies them¬ 
selves In classes and schools provided by themselves is almost tnsignihcaot." 
Ke advocates compulsory education on estates. This," be adds,'' would 
necessitate the provision of schools within reasonable distances, the onus 
of maintaining which would naturally fall upon the Government, which 
might, however, impose special rates, S4 it does for the Police and Medical 
Bstablishmenti." This suggestion will doubtless alio be considered by the 
Right Kon. the Secretary of State. 

As regards the number of children adTected by the proposal, it may be 
eidmited at 61,013, sithough 1 am aware that the question of the educa¬ 
tion of girls presents difficulties. 

In conclusion, I would venture to urge that the Right Hon. the Secretary 
of Slate will favourably consider tbe adoption of the scheme proposed by 
Mr. J. Harward, bearing in mind also that it is supported, as 1 believe, ^ 
Mr. Ferguson. 

Tbe system advocated by Mr. Burrows has been tried for thirty years, 
and has produced slender results. It would appear opportune, therefore, 
chat existing methods be utilised and extended, some such slight super¬ 
vision being execised by the authorities as will insure to every child on 
plantations the chance of obtaining an education appropriate .to his wants 
during the couise of a year. Tbia result, I submit, it b hopeless to expect 
unless some such measure as is advocated bereiu be adopted. Under 
these cucumstances, I confidently commend the whole subject for the 
ccQsideratioD of tbe Right Kou. the Secretary of State, with whom now 
rests the final responsibility of deciding whether a method which has been 
cried, and whkh has been found wanting, shall be continued, or whether 
be will iosiat that these Indiau immigrant children akaii future, 
receive such small measure of education as ought to be provided foe 
every human being in all settled sod cmliaed portions of His Majesty's 
dominions. 
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Finally, on October 26, 1904, Mr, Wise forwarded a 
lengthy communication from Mr. Sidney Long, of Matale, 
Ceylon, with the following covering letter; 

I have the honour to forwar<j herewith ai letter (rom Mr. Sidney Long, 
of Matale, Ceylon, dated September 13, 1904, which appeared in the 
Ctylon Ohstrver^ and contoina comments upon the report by Mr. S* M. 
Burrows, cc.6., on *' The Education of Immigrant Tamil Coolie Children 
employed on Eetates." 

I beg that you will be good enough to lay the same before the Right 
Hon. the Secretary of Siote for the favour of his perusal, inasmuch aa 
Mr. I.ong disputes the accuracy of Mr. Burrows' hgurei, a reduction of 
50 percent, in the number of boya who have aequlred education being 
oeceasary (in Mr. Long's opinion) to be correct, resulting in a total average 
of only two children per estate who have received the rudiments of 
education. 

Mr. Long, who has resided many years ia Ceylon, alio it of opinion that 
the present " line schools,'* on which Mr. Suttowi lays so much stress, are 
quite " incapable of sufficient expansion for admitted needs," and explains 
very clearly the nature of the so*cai]ed "line schools." A line school, as 
Mr. Long points out, is merely a class founded by a kangani" (or native 
overseer) for the benefit of hii own children and two or three other boys 
ef ifu same casU, and is iacapable of much development. It educates 
" some favoured children in one eet of lines, and perhaps a few outsiders ; 
it might be developed to educate just a few more, end that Is all." It ia, 
therefore, clear that the rntn milttpHeation of these " line schools " will 
net meet the nsceasitles of the case. It ft certain that unless something 
in the nature of pressure be brought to bear on the planters to start schools 
on a proper basis the results cannot be satisfactory. 

In view of the decision of the Secretary of Suce, it Is to 
be feared that nothing more can be done at present. It 
will now rest upon the planters themselves whether the 
modified scheme sanctioned by Mr. Secretary Lyttelton 
can be accepted as a final solution of the problem. 
Members of the Local Legislative Council are believed 
to be strongly in favour of something approaching com¬ 
pulsion, especially the Hon. J. Ferguson, c.M.c., who, it 
may be confidently anticipated, will not rest satisfied with 
half-measures. These Tamil children have as rfiuch right 
to receive a simple education as to breathe the air, and the 
sooner the local Government recognise this very elementary 
fact the better it will be for all concerned, labourers as well 
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as their employers, to whose truest interest it is to remove 
the stain of gross ignorance in which at present the coolies 
are suffered to remain, thus falling easy victims of their 
" kanganies ’’ and native shopkeepers. The coolie should 
have at least enough education to enable him to protect his 
own interests, and prevent himself from being swindled by 
a set of unscrupulous rogues of his own nationality. 


NORTHERN NIGERIA, 

Sir F. Lugard's report • on the condition and administra¬ 
tion of Northern Nigeria, presented to Parliament in 
December, 1903, reads like a romance. It treats not only 
of the general political affairs of the whole region, but also 
gives details of the staff, taxation, railways, courts of justice, 
climate, public works, and numerous other subjects of great 
interest. His general review of the provinces is as follows : 

"At the beginning of the financial year 1902-1903, the 
Protectorate consisted of thirteen provinces, and the opera¬ 
tions which I have described have added three more, making 
a total of sixteen, for which provision has been made 
in the estimates of the year. 1903-1904. The whole 
Protectorate has now been taken under administrative 
control, and it is important to recollect that by so doing we 
have not added new territory and new responsibilities to 
the Empire, but have simply recognised those which we 
had already accepted. My task has not been to annex new 
kingdoms, but to endeavour to fulfil fhe oWigations and 
responsibdities to which we have pledged ourselves with 
regard to the territory placed under my charge. The new 
provinces are Sokoto, Kano (including Kawena), and 
Katagum (or Damergeram), lying to the east of Kano and 
between it and Bornu." 

Referring to the climate, be : 

“The climate of Northern Nigeria, situated as it is 
* ParKameotary ColoniaJ Reports, No, 409, 1903. 
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between the seventh and fourteenth parallels of north 
latitude, is, of course, tropical, but the prevalence of the 
' Hamattan' wind, which blows from the north-east for half 
the year or more, modifies the temperature in a very 
marked and even extraordinary degree. This wind, coming 
from the dry desert of the Sahara, is singularly devoid of 
moisture, and the evaporation produced when Ic meets the 
moist air of the Niger Valley, and even in tbe<plains to the 
north, results in a great fall of temperature. In the 
extreme case, where the wind, without having absorbed any 
moisture, meets the mists and vapours of Lake Chad, 
I believe that the temperature falls below free sing-point. 
Generally speaking, throughout Northern Nigeria the nights 
are cold for the greater part of the year. During the rainy 
season, July to November, the atmosphere is laden with 
moisture, and a 'damp heat* results. For the rest of the 
year the ' Hamattan * and the total absence of rain render 
the air extraordinarily dry. The climate of Northern 
Nigeria ia probably far more healthy than that of the 
coast, to the climate of which it only approximates in the 
close vicinity of the river. The highlands of Bautshi enjoy 
a charming climate, and throughout the greater part of the 
country the climate ia not. I think, exceptionally trying. 
The health of Europeans in the centres of Lokoja and 
Zungeru has been improved in a very marked degree by 
the better housing, the sanitation, and the better means of 
living, which have been introduced in the last year 
or two.*' 
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Gborcb Bsll AMO Sows 5 London, 1903. 

I. Nyasahnd undir tht Foreign Offiet, b? H. L. Du?**. The writer 
rigMIy My* thit there i« no parr, perhaps, of the British possessions so 
littie known m the one which is the subject of thb book, and therefore 
although the book is t trifle too long for the matter contained in it we 
must welcome it and its infoiroation. 'I'he book begins with a somewhat 
confused account of the foundation of British influence in Nyassland after 
U?ingBtone’i death, including wars under the leadership of Lugtrd and 
JobastOD, until the British Protectorate over Nyasaland and Shlrd wu 
declared in iSpr. Sir Harry /ohnswn administered the country from 
t39i*x896, and was succeeded by Sir Alfred Sharpe, and a good account 
is givea of the British Protectorate tod its government, which the author 
thinks well suited to the natives of the country. The writer’s connection 
with the country began when he ebtaiaed a post there in 1^97 at the time 
when the British were engaged in quelling the Angcai at Zomba. He 
giws a good account of the flora, fauna, and iho big game of the country, 
aad in his chapter on the Ukndd, or expedition, shows the popularity of 
a successful hunter. The most interesting part of the book, perhaps, 
is the account of the neiives. The total population of the country is 
estimated at over and stress is laid upon the fact that they are 

not deemasing with t^lte immigration. The natives are generaliy robust 
particularly the Wa-Yao, and a or porter, thinks nothing of 

walkiog thirty miles with a load of do poueda on bis bead between sunrise 
and sunset, Mr. Duff strongly objects to the Central AfWcsns being styled 
“ brothers,' though he thinki well of them on the whole. He points out their 
good humour and hospitality, and thinks that their ireacheiy, cruelty, and 
hostility to other tribe# all triio from the former insecurity of life before 
tbe advent of European Goyernmeni. The low position of women is 
noticeable, however, and the curious line of the Wa-Yao eucceiiion, which 
goes first to brothers io their order, and then to sons of the eldest sUter 
One chapter ie given to native rites, aod the writer tries to see some good 
ID initiation cerenooies; in another, aaiive induscriei are glanced at. The 
missjontry question U aUo dealt with, and while the benefls missioas have 
conferred on Africa since tbe time of tbe great Liringatone are fbUy recog¬ 
nised, the many diSculties the missionaries have caused are also Dointed 
out—F. S. ^ 


Cambridob University Prbss; Ava Maria Lamb, E.C., 1904. 

t Tfu Nitdm, by R. Paton McAuupfi, h.a. This is a ihor 
tre^se, in something over eighty pages, on the origin and future of the 
Hydaribid Sute, being the La Bas prise essay for 1894. Tbe pre^ 
consisa of an informing and cleariy-wrirteo introduction to tbe subject, 
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Bnd in the closidg pages of the volume we have, Id alpbabetieal orders a 
long list of the authorities from which the details of the work have been 
collected, But we do not see in this list any mention of the StaUinan 
newspaper (Calcutta). Should the author ever prepare a second edition 
of his essay, he might obtain much first*hand and hotUrfide information on 
this whole subject in the files of that powerful and well*written journal for 
the later seventies and the early eighties. 

In four substantlally*written chapters, such as might be easily read 
through at a sitting, Mr, McAulific gives a coudeused account of the 
origin of the Hydaribid State, and of the rise and history of the Hisdcns and 
their Government. This is not the first time that such compilations have 
appeared, but the present work may be said to present the tangled and 
somewhat labyrinthine web of Hydardbad politics in the briefest compass 
and moat handy form. HydanLbibJ, the largest of the native States of 
India, has been our Governcoent’s greatest problem ever since we have 
been the paramount Power in that great continent. In the present 
volume we bave a condensed account of the personal intrigues and party 
squabbles that have for the laat tgo years rendered that State notorious in 
the history of India, and which bave retarded the advancemertt of one of 
the richest and moat productive portions of the country. The reader will 
here peruse once again the story of the Subsidiary Allowance,'^ of the 
origin of the '‘Hydaribdd Contingent," of the “Berir Grievance," the 
*' Assigned Districts," etc., all of which have been the dlsruey of succesiive 
Covernon from Warreo Heatings down to the present Viceroy, The 
author traces up to date (he nature and constitution of the Hydaribid 
Governraent, the numerous wars, the border politics, and the internal 
administration. The work forms a most important chapter io the history 
of India in genera), and of the NisAms in particular. It is pleasing to be 
able to add that the present Nitim has long manifested a peaceful and 
pracitoabie disposition at well to his own people as towards the Imperial 
Government. The printing and get'up of the volume are such as to leave 
nothing to be desired; but the writing, which begins admirably, de* 
terioratee towards the close. The forms ‘‘Gusarat" and '‘Asirghar" on 
p. 8 require revision; io the closing chapters there are even some slips in 
grammar.—B. 


CuasHDON Pafise; Oxford, 1904. 

3. !rk4 Early History c/ India from deo i.c. to the Muhammadan 
ConfvssC, ineludin^ the Invasion of Alexander the Great, by VtHCstrr A. 
Smith, In this scholarly volume will be found an admirable foundation 
for auy future historian of India to build upon. Carefully compiled frost 
all available Sanscrit, Pali, Chinese, and Greek sources, it stands out as an 
eKample of careful work. Strict comparison has beca necesaary io every 
case to lest the value of evidence contained in these obscure sources, and 
Mr. Smith is to be congratulated on his success, as he has made oat of 
these materials not only a valuable, but in Interesting book. 
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A$ the wrUer points out, it is with the Aryan kingdoms that his work is 
mainJy cooceroed, and that as yet hardly anything is known o( the eariy 
history of the Dnvidian nce& About the sixth century a.c. history 
begins, and Kosala (the modem Oudh) and Maghada (Bihar) were already 
settled kingdoms at the time when Vardhamana Mahavira founded the 
Jain and Ghautama the Buddhist reUgious systems. The majority of the 
eariy kings are mere names id the dynastic lists, however, until the rbe of 
Chandra Oupta Maurya (382 s.c.}, who seized the throne of Maghada two 
years after the death of Alexander the Great. To the campaign of 
Alexander two chapters are devoted, and many of Cunningham’s theories 
upon the conqueror’s route are corrected. Hli retreat is very carefully 
nanated, and stress is laid upon the slight influeoce the invasion left 
behiod. Alexander's death allowed Chandra Gupta to lead a native revolt 
against his invaders, and he was soon ruler of India from Bihar to 
Kandahar, in enplre consolidated and benevolently ruled by his grandsoo, 
the great Aeoka. A most ioterestlng account U given of the last evidences 
of hie Buddhistic piety, and pilgrimagei ere quoted from his celebrated 
inMtipHons, end It le showo tbat his religious missions extended in the 
South to Pandyi, Chola, tod Ceylon, end to the Hellenistic kingdoms of 
the West, where they certainly influeoced the Gnostics. The Brihreanical 
reaction probably began with the Sungt dynasty, and inspired the formation 
of the Mabayana Buddhiiu. Under this dynuty another Helleaistic 
invasioa>~under Menander, of Bactria, in 155* 153 d.c— threatened the 
Psnjtb. It in its turn was followed by the Klnva and the Andhra rulers, 
in whose time appear new conquerors, the Sakes—perhaps of Turk) origin 
*-who were also to play their part. The history of the Ind>Greek.princes 
of Bactria foras aa Interesting chapter, and how they merged into the 
Baiters oetioni is well exemplified by their coins, which begin with the 
ruJer% head and Greek inaeriptlons, gradually become bilingual, and end 
by beartDg the impriat of a camel and a Brahroan bull. The claims of 
St< Thomas to be the Apostle of Partbia are discussed in this chapter also. 
Mr. Smith is strongly of opioloa that though part of the Fasjab wu under 
Greek away for more than two eartturies, ecd though Creek was the 
language of the rulers, little Buropean influence filtered is to India until 
the RODto period, the abundance of Roman coios in India provbg the 
extent of the trade with the Turki rulers in the North, whose rule extended 
as fkr as Kbetas, and through whose influence Buddbiam gained a firm 
footing In Cbloa. The Gupta dynasty niJed lo Bihar aod Oudb Jrom 
A.p. $10 to 455, and eatabllsbed a firm empire, visited by Fa Hias io the time 
of Cbandra Gupta 11 . Vlkramlditya. It was overthrown io its turn by tbe 
Hans, and after tbeir extinction we have ao account of Hanba, a ruler 
who desired to bring all India under one umbrelfa," and partly succeeded, 
as is ebown by the descriptioos of another Chinese plgrim, H>uea Tsaog. 
From this period dynasty followed dynasty, and there was Tittle dreem of 
universal domroloQ until tbe twelfth century brought tbe Mubammedao 
invasion into Indie.—F. S. 
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A. CONSTABLS AWO Co. { 1 6 , Jauu Stsest, Hayharkw, S-W., 

1904. 

4. TAe Sutofd Afihan War, Vol. Jl, x878-1880, by Colomzl H. B. 
Hakna. The first volume of this importent review of the lecond Afghan 
Wm appeared nearly five yeare ago, and was noticed m the Asiaffc 
Quarterly Review for April, 1900. The entire work has reference to 
the invasion of AfghAnistin by the British in the days when the late Lord 
Lytton was by the arrangement of Lord Beaconsfield sent out to occupy 
the exalted jwsition of "Viceroy of India." The perils of that tumoUcoui 
tine are well within the recollection of men still living. The very " stars 
in their courses" appeared to be fighting against us in those luckless days. 
To the miseries which orriinsrily attend the life of the native of India 
there were added heat and drought extraordinarily prolonged^eneral 
failure of the ndn# for two years in luccessioo, followed by the rise of the 
coat of living to (amine prices. It was estimated by the authorities that 
many millions of the poorer classes died of starvation, while large numbers 
of draught cattle, left hornelesi through the death of their owners, 
wandered all over the land from district to district in search of any array 
bit of sunburnt grass.' 

Of course, all the facts relating to that meet ilUdvIied campaign are not 
given in these volumes; such a thing would have bun impossible. The 
half has net been told, nor ever will be. We could ourselves relate facts 
that would utorrish many, and which doubtleia never came within the 
knowledge of the author of these volumes. The only tangible ground for 
(be war pleaded by Lord BeaconsAeld was the need of a "sclsniific frontier.^ 
There may have been secrets at the back of (hie plea that were known to 
bin. But he never disclosed them, nor do we find In the present work 
any evidence that any such secrets of State were known by others than 
blDself. Even the British Government is not always inerrant. This wm 
admitted by the late Lord Salisbury when he confessed that in the 
Crimean imbroglio John Bull bad '‘placed his money on the wrong 
horse." The Afghan SVa; was, like the late Boer War, our own seeking, 
and might easily have been avoided if there had been co the part of our 
own Goveranfent a desire for peace. The same remark, precisely, holds 
good in regard to the deplorable and oalsmitous campaign the history of 
which is pbced before us in these volumes. 

It is recking to see, in the publication of this work, that the true 
rationale of the second Afghan War has at length been permitted to see the 
light, That auch a straightforward narrative of the facta should have 
issued from the pen of a brave soldier who was io the thick of the strife is 
a justification of the attitude assumed by experienced Governors at the 
time. Tbe earnest and d^nified appeals to Lord Beacon sfield, even up 
to the last moment, not to compromise his Queen aad her people 
forcing them into a war for which there was no bonoorable excuse werfr 
treated with a contemptuous and off'band disregard which every well- 
informed seivant of the Crown newed with dismay. It was tbea predicted 
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b/certain sections of the English and Anglo Indian press that, when in 
after-times the history of that war in its true inwardness cacne to be written, 
it would have to be acknowledged that the British Queen and nation had 
been betmyed. The soundness of this prediction is proved, after a 
quarter of a century, by the appearance of these volumes. 

We should remark that the map of India given in tbit volume is not by 
any means adequate in point of fulness, nor is it quite accurate. There 
are some curious mUpellings of English words, such as “ merchandise,’^ 
and there are also some mistakes in the transliterating of Indian proper 
names and epithets, such as '* Akhand’* (I). But a truce to fault-finding. 
The work is fitted to be moat interesting to some of the leading classes of 
the community in all parts of our Empire, notably to soldiers, statesmen, 
joumaliaia, historians, ar\d intelligent peirioti everywhere.—II. 


Hiaciirsrx Baca., Xjuitbd; Lohsoh, 1904. 

5. Ja^antii Grcnmary by H. J. Wkntz. This grammar 

contains all necessary instruction for the student who Is taking up the 
study of the Japanese language for the first time. Mr. H. J. Welnu’s 
method is concise and simple ; he points out peculiarities of the syntax, 
and also the mode of constructing sentences, which Is diverse to our own. 
Many Japanese grammars have been already compiled—by Mr. Aiioo, 
Mr. Tatiui Baba, Mi. Mutsu, Frofeiaor Ldon de Koiny, and others, each 
arranged upon a lyatem peculiar to the Individual author's manner of 
teaching Japanese 

It is Mr. Weinu's wish to enable the student to study Japanese without 
a naster, and in view of addiog value to hii pages, be tells us that each 
^taraae and sentence given la quoted from the work of some eminent 
author. This research should bear witness ro his own ability to compile 
an able and ioponant work. 

Those whose aim la to briog into closer brotherhood of thought 
different races of the earth, and who endeavour thereby to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between East and West, are doing good service, 
though they may be sowing for others to reap. Wa do not, however, 
agree with Mr. Welatz In bis suggestion of dispensing with the native 
Japanese syllabary. The construction of it is extremely simple. We have 
sc little to record ttaat is absolutely iaveoied by the Japanese themselves 
that we are to know the Japanese syllabsry was originated by one of 
their own lesu’ned meo. KdbO Daiahi^ the saintly horse, who travelled 
West for tbe purpose of reforming and enUghteolng his people, clalma the 
honour of this Inventioo. He was bom la 774, aod died in A.D. Sgs ; and 
as this syllabary has existed nearly it,a00 yean, we should indeed be 
Sony to see It laid aside, patrieulaily in these enlightened times, when the 
leamiog of languages Is made such an easy matter. Moreover, this 
syllabary, both in tbe Katakana aod SiragoM forms, has loflueBCed by its 
gracefol curves aod masterly touches tbe fine arts of J^ao—those arts 
which are without dispute more uolque and more advaoced than those of 
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any other OrieniaJ country, While the dispute concerning dead languages 
h under discuasion, we should be glad to heat that our uoiveraities will 
consider the growing imporience of young men studying the Oriental 
longue of those nations to which inevitable citcunjstances draws us daily, 
thus strengthening a close and friendly alliance. Already the Japanese are 
outstripping us in writing books of considerable merit in English. These 
works are valuable additions to our libraries, both as regards style and 
the information they impart,—S. 


HOUDRR AKD StOUOHTOW; LOHDOS, J904. 

6. A YoHktt on tht Yanff/ste, by Witaiam Eiioasi Gkil 'fhis book 
has an exceedingly unpleasant flavour about it, Without being either witty 
or humorous, the author deliberately lays himaelf out on every page to be 
excruciatingly funny, and the "fun^' is invariably of the tawdriest aod 
paltriest description, Ke is evidently^ noCwichstanding, a man of some 
scholarship—at least, if we are to judge by the unusual number of Latin and 
Greek quotations he scatters more or less relevantly over his book; one, 
by the way, incorrectly given (p, 193); but the elegant mots of the 
ancients contrast sadly with the lame modern vulgarity of the author's 
clumsy jokes. We are first of all conilderaUly mystified about a 
which accompanies him like a Little Mary {and, indeed, he uses the term 
*• Little Mary," p. 194, once in ulking. as Americans are much too prone to 
do, of his icomscb). It is only towards the end of the book (p. 391) that 
we find out what "P.T." is—s,s., a pigtail, which he declined to wear, 
We are left in doubt for some time who and what the author himself ia, 
but at lost the coy truth pops out, and half a doren photographs of himself 
appear by insralments. We are led to suppose he was a "big bug" 
(p, S14), and a "mandarin" entitled to expect viceroys to receive him, 
He measured d feet 3 inches Id height; had travelled for four years; had 
fished in the Sea of Galilee, and visited Papua; weighed only 340 pounds 
(less rse pounds for his sedan choir), etc, His patronage of missionaries Is 
aggressive but condescending: “ Be it remembered that what tbe Consuls 
know, and the public generally, comes for Che meet part from these same 
oissioQ•workers" (p, 56). On the other hand: "1 would give another 
kindly word of caution to the missionaries—avoid hobby^ridiog, Let this 
be written large i Let the cranks at home ride hobbies. Keep off side¬ 
tracks! Take bile pills when the liver is out of order." The Viceroy, 
X 4 n Shao*y{iao, received bim with reserve, bat warmed up at last when 
" I told him, as an American, I believed in Chios for the Chinese." But, 
alas 1 on page adp we read: '‘The Cbmese are confirmed liars. They lie 
‘ from way back ’ and away forward, etc." Sometimes it is quite impossible 
to know what on eartb he is driving at. Thus(p, 15): "‘Early Rice' was 
s^edup wet at $.4$ a.m.,,. The room was not encumbered with ariisdc 
aehef, but was full of penumbra. Indeed, tbe room was cbieffy fumisbed 
with good penumbra, , . . There were penumbra everywhere. . . . And 
tt was of good quality, not tbe pale, thin artide one oftentimes finds among 
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d&rk< 3 cinned native races. This penumbra would have delighted the heart 
of a white ant.” His ” funny ” way of translating Chinese names Is abso¬ 
lutely grotesque; instead of telling us plainly that the Panihay Sultan 
was called Tu W 4 a-siu, he says "the oarae of the Moslem leader was 
'The Good-looking luterary Sprout.'" It would be just as reasonable to 
tell the Chinese that a man called Benedict Bacon enjoyed the name of 
"Blessed Side of a Pig." In a word, the whole book is written in the 
roost irritating, not to say offensive^ style, and we are surprised at Messrs. 
Hcdder and Stougliton for allowing it to issue from their presa Still, It 
possesses some redeeming features. On the rare occasions when the 
author soars beyond his petty pericnal experiences—as, for instance, when 
be tells ua about the latu Viceroy Ts'dn Yuh*ying, or gives ui a sketch of 
the Tei and Htal divisions of the Shan race—he is not inaccurate; his 
numerous photographs are excellent; his views on the stupid Vnlted States 
practice of employing Chinese as translators are correct. The present 
reviewer, having been over most of the same ground, both in China and 
Burma, can certify to the general accuracy of hla ipecific observations t 
the Chinese sayings with which he garnishes the heading of each chapter 
are in nearly every insunce faultlessly printed and faultlessly translated; 
and, indeed, If the author had only been able to swallow fewer of his "bile 
pills," aod indulge in a little genuine melancholy or gravity instead of 
boring os with his vtpici funniness, he might have written a fairly interesting 
book of travel, even though he has not stepped over a yard of new ground, 
teeu one single novelty, or told us one solitary fresh thing.—B. H. Parkkk. 


LAwaftirct avo Bullbh; it, Hshbiitta SuttCT, Lom>ON, W.C., 1904. 

7. FurihAT India, by KuoH CatrroBD, c.u.0. ("Story of Exploration 
Series''). Whether the modero "Further India" was the opbir of King 
Solomon or the golden Chereonese of the ancieots la a matter of little 
inportance; but the reason why this vast country, tropical aod rich, which 
possessed the ancient civilisation of the Khcaers, bad been subject to much 
Hindu influence, and which was under the shadow of China, should have 
been so unknown to the West until roedievel limee is of the gieateet 
interest Mr. CUflbrd, in this valuable addition to an already valuable 
series, has given an excellent account of bow thie ignorance was dispelled 
—a dUBcult record of a long line cf small explorations. 

In sphe of Ptolemy and a few monkish sJlueioos, we have no real record 
of Further India until Marco Polo appears. It was left to the knowledge 
aod exploitation of the aotive and aggressive Arab traders on the one eide» 
and to a few embassies from China on tbe other. Marco Polo la is9d, 
however, left an accouni-albeit, a confused one—of the Archipelago aod 
the couatriee surrounding It—tbe drst European to do to. He was 
followed by Odoric, a FrancUcan Friar (2313*1330), who deecribv Java, 
*'tbe second best of islands," and then Ibo Batuta, the ubiquitous. The 
author points out that, scanty though the records ax^ they show tbe ease 
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vlth which Europeans traversed the East before the coming of the 
Filibusters made their name ao evil omen. 

With the coming of Vasco da Gama there came also a great increase la 
the knowledge of Further India, but, generally speaking, of iu coasts only, 
as the Portuguese settlers and pirates (it i$ difficult to differentiate them) 
cared little for exploration inland unconnected with trade, and their high¬ 
handed treatment of the natives made the latter unwilling to throw open 
their lands to the invaders. In 1508 they attempted to conquer Malacca, 
and the town liaelf was taken ia 1512 by Albuquerque. With Malacca as 
a base, Portugueae forts spread all over the IndO'Chinese seaboard, and 
embassies were sent to Slam. The most interesting account left by the 
Portuguese explorers of their journeys is, perhaps, that of the weU-knowa 
Mendez }*Into (! 540 *i 54 i). Then came the English aailori Raymond and 
Lancaster, who, in T59t, began tbeir piratical course; and when, in 2596* 
Jon van Linschoten published his Voyages," a real blow was dealt to the 
Portuguese, as the book exposed their weakness in the EaiL From this 
time onword continued fighting between the Portuguese and the Dutch, who 
now appeared on the scene, added much to the Western knowledge of the 
Archipelago, and in idea the British East India Company reached Acheh 
with a letter from Queen Eliubeih, and soon held foita in Java and 
Sumatra until driven out of the former Island by Dutch hostility. 
Mr. CliiTord hardly touches upon the early English explorers in the Malay 
Peninsula, and dismisses their settlements in a paragraph. Yet Francis 
Light, the first Governor of Penang, sent many descriptiTc despatches to 
Warren Hastings, wrote a monograph on Junk Ceylon, and an account of 
Quedah, inspired by him, was printed in i8e6; but he is, nevertheless, 
right when he says that general knowledge of the country has only cone 
since Ibe foresight of Sir Stamford Raffles acquired Singapore for the 
Britlab to i8i9« Tbs difficult negotiations with Burrna and Slam are well 
described, and we have the aiirrlng career of Constantine Phaulkon as a 
central figure turrouoded by the Jesuit missionaries, through whom we 
obuised many sources of knowledge. The British and French Bmbassies 
to Burma, Siam, and Annam cleared away more darkness, and culminated, 
in the former and latter Cases, in annexation, 

From this rime the book becorcei more of a oarrarive character. It has 
to deal largely with the attractive French traveller Francois Oornicr, who 
with M. de Lagrde commenced tbeir famous expedition up the Mekong 
in <866. Tbeir visit to the ruined dty of Angkor in Kambodia gives 
Mr. Clifford an opportunity of a welcome digreision on the problem of 
the too little known Khmer civilization. They journeyed together, or 
sepanNy, from Penh to Ubon, and than to the little-known Luang 
Frabang, where another explorer, Mouhot, had died of fever in iSdi. 
They conthnred theU exploraHons through the Shan States (partly* Id 
C ocDtry traversed by McLeod in 1837) to the unknown Yun-Nan, then in 
Che throes oF the Muhammidan rebelMos, as far os the rebel capital 
TV-K-fu. De Lagrde died on one of the journeys, and it was Gamier who 
feturned to recouciihe difficulries and dangers'^ ^he two years* expedlti^. 
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The exploration of Burma wu pushed on aAer the Burmese War of 
T8a6, tind we meet the names of Bembertoni Richard son, and J. S. 
Kannay, who travelled up the lirawidi to Bhamo. Many other explorers 
followed, and after the second war there was in 1^55 the expedition of 
Pbayie and Henry Vule. The Utter In 1856 codified the results of 
former expeditions, and produced a map of Burma. In t8d8 Sladen 
made his expedition to the Shan Stales, and the ill'Uted Margery traversed 
from Shanghai to Bhamo in 1871, and theie have been preceded and 
follcwed by explorers, missionaries, and merchants. The spread of (he 
British influence in the Malay I’eninsula since 1874 has thrown crjicn that 
itrra tHeogni/a also, and there now rcinains in the whole of I^rther India 
few secreu with the exception of the source of two rivers and sonic dark 
jungle spots, and the history of the vxplorations and political changes 
which have produced tills knowledge in the Weat can bu read in this 
excellent book.—F. 5. 

8. TAt 9/ AraAia^ by David Gioaci Hooarth, m.a,, 

r.R.0.8. Unlike the first book of this series ("The Story of Exploration 
Series,^’ edited by J. Scott Keltic, lud.), which was “The Nile Quest," by 
Sir Harry Johnston, this bock has no clearly defined focus, and to it is 
rather difficult to follow, although carefully compiled and well written. 
The author has divided the work on this account ioio separate geographical 
divisioas, and has endeavoured to show the extent of exploration each 
part haa undergone since the days of (he Greeks. 

The European travellers who have explored Arabia have not—u In 
iDpelled by any definite object, and we owe our still im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the peninsula to thirst for adventure and individual 
enterprise entirely. Arabia has never been thoroughly known to the 
West. The fiysaotioe Court knew it only as “the land of gold and 
iocense and winged serpents," and tbe rise of the Moslem power cut off 
tbe neaoa of more certain knowledge l^m Europe. In apite of Iri' 
dividual mveilars, therefore, such u Varthena in rgio and the Bortuguese 
in Orrousd andOmao, as well as tbe numerous reoegadet, the occidental 
knowledge until the deys of Niebuhr remained much the same as it had 
been In the tine of Ptolemy of Alexandria. 

"Tbe Piooeera" is the first division of the book, and in Canteo 
Niebuhr tbe Dane we have the first of ibe modern rravellers who have 
done so much to clear away tbe geographical mists. He alone survived 
of tbij first real scientific ezpeditloo, which, despatched by the Danish 
Goveranienc, went to Arabia in 176a, and bis obaervatioos have beeo the 
foundations of most of our modern knowledge of the country. 

Tbe rise of the Wahabi power and the conquesa of Mehemet Ali 
interrupted exploration again for a time, one craveller, Seetzen, being 
murdered, and the next European of note was tbe Swiss Burckbardt, who 
os Ibrahim ibn Abd’AUah made the Afq? in 1874, and left a desoiption 
of the Holy Cities to which even Bl F. Burton in 1854 could add lisde. 
He was followed, in different parts of Arabia, by Wallin^^n envoy for 
Mehemet Ah—Botta, also in Egyprias employ, Wellstead, Sadlier, and 
Ainaud. 
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Mr. Hc^rlh, after dealing with the Fathers of Arabian exploration, 
ne« deals with their successors The occupation of Aden, effected by the 
British in 1839, dispelled very little darkness, but gradually the whole of 
Arabia except the centre has opened before a legion of self-sacrificing 
explorers. There is no need to enumerate all, but they include Burton, 
who in 1877 explored Midlan when prospecting for gold; the DutchSnoock 
Hurgronj^, who made the liaj irt 1885; Meneonl, who visited Sana in 
1877, Mill Ingen further north, followed by Defiers, H. Burckhardt, ar\d 
Glaier. Miles in 1870 had explored the somhern borders, and Felly in 
1864, Riad. Nc)d can boast as explorers Palgravc, Guarmtni, Halfvy, 
Euilng, the charming writer C. Morttagu Doughty, VV. S. Blunt and 
Lady Anne munt in 1879, and Nelde In 1883. 

The Jewish explorers have helped much in opening up the land of their 
Semitic kinsfolk. The best known of these, perhaps, was the romantic 
W. 0 - Palgravc ; but they can claim also among others Ali Bey (Domingo 
Badia y I^blich) in 1813, whose MSS. seem to have been rescued by 
I^y Hester Sunhopc; Wolff the missiotjary; and Joseph HaJdvy, the 
explorer ofNcjran in 1869. . . 

It Is difficult not to regret that Mr. Hogarth should by tbe stnet limits 
he has set himself, which only sllow notices of the explorers themielres 
and of the geocrapheri (to whom due praise is given) who helped by their 
labours, nor be able to tell us more of the renegade adventurers in 
Arabic; but the fault is no doubt theirs, not hie- Kevcrihelese, one longe 
to heve more than the mere mention of the career of Thornes Keith, late a 
private in the ypth Highlanders and Agha of Mamelukes, who was in 
18 tg Governor of the Holy City of Medina.—F. S. 


BaMiST LiROUX. toiTauit, Rut Bowaparti, « 8 ; Paru, Imprimirir 

Natiohalb, 1904- 

9. jV»i-7VA« Yt-Cht : HitMrt P»rti<uUirt iu i^an-T(hao. Traduction 
dhine HfstoIrcderAucienYiln Nan, accompegnfed’une carte erd unlMique 
gdographique et historique, par Cakills Sainson, VlC^Consul de ^auce 
I Ho-Keou.—M. Sainton has made excellent use of the abundant leaure 
which a residence at Hokow implies. Tbe "port - was opened m i 895 > 
and. besides being the terminus of the Yiin Nan railway, is the reei^nce 
of a French Vice-Consul, under the French Consul at Mfiaglss, from which 
place it is disuot 140 miles. There are, baning railway-men, few, if any, 
foreign residents, who naturally prefer the Uvely French garrison town of 
Laokay, just opposite; in which, too, presumably, M. Samson has spent end 
spends most of bis lighter hours. The matter of which he here trtau is not 
altogether new, for in the Ciina Revifto (rola. xix. and xx., pp. 67*1 an 
337.346) the writer of this notice bes already fully 
febjece, uad« the title. The Eetl, Leo. .ed Chie. " «.d •' The OM Tta 
Empire." Moreover, io the AsiatU QuarUrfy for Apert ^ 

pubUihed e ehort nOtioe of M. Rochet’. ffUKire *r * K!n Nu 

CMmu IraduittfotiTla PnmiirtfSis (sie), which lest sutement a 
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quite a coiiuke. At present the sscne revievrer hat before hico an origiae/ 
copy of the History of Nan<koo (now trantlated in full by M. Samson), 
dated 1550. M. Sainson has translated from a more modern reprint, dated 
1775, and this reprint appears to be quite accurate, except on rare occasions. 
It may be roughly described es " an account of the origin of the Siamese 
and Laos races before they left their ancient seat around Tali Fu for the 
south, and settled in the Minam Valley.'’ .In iSps the Rev. J. Smith, of 
Tali Fu, was good enough, k the writer's request, sent from Bhamo, to 
roake persona) search for a atone mentioned in the Titng history of r,ooo 
yean ago. He found it in sit/i, about dve miles outside the south gate of 
the city, and kindly obtained a manuscript copy, so f&r as it was possible to 
decipher so weather*vorn a document. So little is known In Europe upon 
this inceresiing subject that it would be labour almost thrown away to enter 
into critical deuils here. It is sufficient to say that M. Sain son's translation 
doss him very great credit as a comparative beginner in Chinese, which, to 
judge by the numerous mistranslations, he manifestly nust be. The 
majority of the mistranslations, however, in no way discredit him, for they 
are aot as a rule in the sense of the Chinese context, but in the meanings 
which must be given to foreign words—as. for iasunce, on p. 15, In 
explaining the functions of the nucoerout thwang, who ehu, or manage/' 
certain public departtnents.-«E. H. P. 


LOWOMAWS, GrSSH AHD CO.; PATiaKOSTItR ROW, IrfWDCH, T904. 

le. A Harti^k to Agre and tho Tijx by B. fi. Havel). This work 
includes chapters on SiUndra, Fat'hpur Sikr, and other historic places in 
Agra and its neighbourhood. Books larger than chii, and smaller, have 
appeared io times put dealing with the same subject, the Tdj being, as it 
must ever be, the outstandiog object It it not a work for the learned ; it 
is, rather, a sort of guida*book for globe^troUen and sight-seers, snd is 
written io a style sufficiently “ popular" to meet the requirements of persons 
of tbsS description. To readers of a aomewhat higher clast the book will 
be of interest from its epitotne of tbe reigoa of the several monarchs of the 
Mughal dynasty—among whom scands out io "splendid isolation’' the 
singularly forceful, magnanimous, and beautiful character of Akbar, uniur* 
passed among India’s gxeateit men. Tbe book contains upwards of 
t 3 » conaidering its lise, it la abundantly illustrated. There 

are beautifully^Mcuted phocogiavures of the Tij and other aemorials of 
As Mughals i there ace also pjasa of Fat'hpux ^kri tad other ImporUAt 
places Aera which every intelligent traveller and student of history would 
naturally desire A see* 

* So far, goqd^ boc we abaJl be excused if we add that, both to Ae scholar 
and to the. <Dore popular reader, the book will leave some things to be 
desired. In the drst place, we do not quite see tbe uae to the reader of 
marking th«; vowel-quantity A the case of soexe Oriental words and not of 
oAers. A person who has not resided m India would discover noAlog m 
AiB guide-book to guide him to the true souodiog of the words “ ISabar,'^ 
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“ Akbar/' Fail,'* “ Jahw," aod osany others the like. Thu* is ihe reader 
left to grope eotirely io the dark as to the iioporiajit q ues tion of the pro* 
nuncialion of words among a keen • wiUed people who insuntlj detect 
a false quantity, and stow it away among their funny ” anecdotes about 
the *^pigal Angrds.** But the author here and there breaks silence on 
this subject, and marks the quantity. This he does now by altering the 
vowels (as when he gives us ‘‘ Boland" and Baland,” both of whicb are 
wrong), and now by the accenMnark (as in the case of Mibabhdrata" 
on p. 3, and ” Mfthabh&ratk” on p, 767, thus making "confusion worse 
confounded"; lor neither of these markings is anywhere near the mark. 
Either of these pronunciations would be fit to All the author’s native 
friends with dismay os to the Hoguistic powers of " the conquering race." 
Where he make an attempt at the prortunci&tion, he usually contrives 
to put his reader on the wrong scent. In other respects aiso, besides 
pronunciationi the author reveals the shakiness of hit io formation 
respecting Indian words. On p. 5 he has the curious misspelling 
“Kokand,” leaving his distracted globe*trotter "all at sea”; and the 
follower of Mubtmmad is sometimes a "Mussulman " (p. 3), and some* 
times a " Musalnsan " (p. as). It is not in human nature to give the 
form "Began” (pp. ts, 71, 97, etc.) the correct sound ; yet the author 
offers not his aid No desire have wa to present a complete list of the 
blemishes of this " Handbook”: they simply iwarm; but we fear Mr. Havell 
will need to rub up hU liDguistics a little if he ever attempt a second edition. 
Ke is not at all suxe*footed la these matters, and a guide should feel sure 
of his ground. Such expressioni as " bigoted Mussulman ” (which occurs 
Ms^u4 ad fumtam in this book) has not a pleasing sound. It surely Is hard 
that a man who happens to be possessed of religious convietioos should be 
described in such harsh terms as "bigoted " and "fanatical.” Better thinge 
(mote conciliatory and less oiTonaive) might have been expected from 
a " Fallow of the Vniveriity of Calcutta.” Such a man might, moreover, 
have been supposed to know that "Jimi” does not mean "Cathedral,” 
as Mr. Havell would lead his untravelled reader to understand (see p. 30, 
fassim). Lastly, seeing that Akbor," the Greatest of the Mughals," was 
(he founder of what U now known as " Agra ” (which to this day Is best 
known as "Akbaribdd” by Mubammadans all over India), the cocnpfler 
might have supplied his readers with some sort of liJumst of him, seeing 
(bat be has given ut one of Shdh Jih&n, and seeing cbac "the Greac 
Mughal ” is the principal personage brought before us in the book. There 
are many other thiogs which we bad marked for animadversion; but enough 
has been said to show io what directions the Handbook” calls for 
Improvement. As to the printing, tbe illustrations, (be diagrams, end the* 
binding, the workmanship is most exceUeoT—B. 

LuzAC AND Co.; Gkzat Rusaetx Stust, LoNDor^ W.C. 

ii. TA 4 9f Ce^la6onti EfisUtf ofM»r ^ 

Xu^ana in Wa have to thank Mr. Philip-Scott* Moporleff fes » 

capital edition Of Jdar Ishoyabh's letters—the first se^ that is to ga7 > oob* 
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prising those written during his episcopate—end for ibe promise of the like 
work on those leliert belonging to the subsequent period* of Mar Ishoyabh’s 
activity si$ Metropolitan and a* Calholicos or Patriarch of the Nestorians. 
Thii division is clear, and has the advantage of confining each set within 
the limits of a corvenient-sised volume. Type and paper are all that 
could be desired. The pointing, however, is a little odd, and the vowels 
are frequently placed over the neit leUer to that to which they belong, an 
arrangement which is ceticinljr convenient to the printer, but may be 
puasling to a beginner. Eacept for this we notice very few miaprinli. 

The historical introduction gives a clear and good account of the Bishop 
and his father, Ilasiohmagh, rich Teralan nohlemen, of their relations 
to Rabban Jacob and his celehraied monastery of Beth.'Abh?, where 
Ishoyabh was brought up, whence he proceeded to the forDOus school of 
Nitibis. 

In later life he followed hU father's example of munificence and love of 
building, and gave a fine church to the monastery where he had spent his 
boyhood. Hla wish to develop and complete the foundation of his master 
Kabbsn Jacob, by adding a large and good school, was thwarted by the 
objection of the monk# to have the tranquillity of their lives interrupted by 
"ie chanting of psalms and serriccs and the noise of schoolboys"! The 
long and vivid account of their limenu and objections, and of the 
Patriaieh’s yielding to the force of these, is well known to students 
of the “Bibliotheca Orientals/' or of Dr. Budge's “Book of Governors.'' 
It is his translation which Is here given in full. The sympathetic tone of 
cbe roonaitlc chronicler, who sides entirely with hii brethren and fails to 
remark their ingratitude to their benefactor and their lelfiih disregard even 
for the future of their own monastery, which this school was designed 
to feed, well illustrates the diflerence of ideals of Eastern end Western 
monasticlsm. The disregard of the rights of property, as far as the 
acquisition of relies was concerned, common to both Esstem and Western 
ChrrstiiDfty in early sges, finds clear demonstration in the account of Mar 
lehoyabhH first coveting, next praying for, and finally stealing, a beautiful 
marble reliquary containing bones of the Apostles, from a church at 
Aatioeh. This was on the return of an embassy from Persia to the 
Emperor HeracUus, which brings Per^an church history Into touch with 
the West. These and other ioterestiog histories, however, belong to later 
periods of Mar Iahoyabh*s lUe than that of which this first instalment 
of leitefk shows one side. 

The scmioary of these is not so well done as the introduction; it 
reproduces too closely the diffiiseneas aad indefiniteness from which SyrUc 
letteffi seldom eeoape. _ 

Macuillah and Co. ; Lowdon, 1904. 

la, ^ Pl<a for tfu Bitter Lo«U G^rnmint ef Bengal^ by ROM&T 
Carstairs, r.c.«. (retired), This U a bandy-slsed volume (pp. j66 ) on 
a great subject. The binding, paper, and type are good \ the printing is 
clear and comforuble to read It is the work of “ no 'prentice hand ” 
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It is written :n the style of English well known as that of the nature 
Corerninent official, and there U a certain reserve of power at the beck of 
every sentence. Altogether it is 4 work admirably eulted to be a text-book 
and guide for the civil officer of Bengal from the corrcDeocemeri of his 
career to Its close. What, however, can be the writer’s authority for the 
spelliog “ Sramin " awakens our curiosity. 

There are few things more bewildering and more annoying to the youthful 
Englishman on his first arrival in Bengal than the dally discovery of the 
irreconcilable diversities of the people of that province In respect of 
religious Ideas, caste usages, and racial predilections, As aocn as by dint of 
careful observation he has learned and mentally docketed a certain set of 
facts, some further additions to hit experience upset his CAleulatlons in the 
most humbling fashion, and he has to begin all ever again the weary 
business of'‘learning the people’' among whom he will have 10 pass hia 
Ufa and discharge the perplexing duties of his “dally round.” This, 
whether Ire be inaglsirste, merchant, nalssionary, or planter. This is 
the reuon why Scotchmen—ao justly noted for their quiet lelf-restrabt and 
their patient plodding—have ever stood in the front rank among Bengal 
officials, and have achieved the greatest diitincilon. 

The present volume is .fitted 10 help the young civilian over the rough 
places of hli early experience. It Is an admirable introduction to life in 
the Bengal province, and it affords the helpful guidance which might 
be expected from one who, like the author of the work, has passed a long 
official life In the Interior of the province. The primary object of the 
work is to place on record a number of suggestions for the improvement of 
the Administration-suggestions which are the outgrowth of ripe experience, 
the experience of a men who loved hli work, who cherished the people 
among whom he lived, and who has upon him the well known “spell" of 
India which marks every truly great official, As a means for placing the 
new arrival in a position to start at the point where older men have left off, 
this work is helpful In a high degree. The author, assunsini that his 
reader is not io need of informatioD as to the geographical, ethnological, 
commercial, and other ranre general and popular aspects of the province, 
gives chapters on the “Village Institutions" and their relation to the 
Government. Ha tells of the important lubj ect of the ' * Panch 4 yat" lyiiem, 
of the police depanraent, of the subject of toads, of taxation, and of various 
olhor branches of administration in the carrying on of the Government and 
promoting the welfare of the people- On all these matters Mr- Carsialra 
has useful suggestions to offer which have grown out of his own long 
experience. These suggestions, if “they &U Into good ground," will (iswe 
venture to hope) prove valuable seed*thougbts. 

One of the principal difficulties in the uplifting of Ibc people of Bengal 
is found in ibe ioertia and apathy of the people themselves j there is a 
want of public spirit asosg all classes, and the born laadera are few. 
Such essentials It Is not in the power of any GovemmeDt to create; they 
(An only be of public use jf they arise spontaneously, The efforts of the 
District Officer to supply this demand must prove inutile if he base nOt 
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adequate support and coopeTSlion among theSengtllis themselves. And 
even all District Officers have not the same craving for ihe work—the 
same zeal> imagination, and geniua Ilians well laid and set in operation 
by one officer are too oilen either disallowed by his successor in office or 
neutralised by some different policy and mode of pocedure. What with 
the curious absence of public spirit among the Bengdlii as a people, and 
what with the variations of policy or temper in successive administrators, 
uniformicy and continuity of procedure are well*nigh impossible of attain* 
ment. Whence, as the author points out (p. 8o), although the truism 
that ^'Rosuds are a necessity of civiliaation" is accepted in theory by the 
Bengal Governmeotj yet the Government has failed to give effect to it in 
practice. This, by the way, is but a sample of the plain apetking of the 
author in his cniiciims of the powers that be. But the comparative slow* 
ness of progress in Bengal must not be permitted to obscure the fact that 

tngch_very much—progress has been made in (he raising and i^3prov^ 

ment of the condition of the people, lhat work is still going on while we 
write, and much credit ia due to those officers of the Government who, 
anidit untold difficulties, are still doing their very best with such mesos 
as they have at command to gradually transform the condition of life of a 
race of people whom it is not easy to Improve* Altogether this book 
** marks time’' in the matter of all branches of our public work in the 
great province; nor only so, for it is also admirably fitted to be a constant 
companion and guide to those with whom the future welfare of Bengal 
must so largely reit.—fi. 


E. MarlsOROUOH Atro Co., Lohdok. 

13. /apants< Grammar Seff TaufAi, by H. J. Wunts, is another and 

emsUer work by the same author. It la constructed much on the same 
system u bis fuller undertaking, but seems, by the tone of the converution, 
to be adapted for commerdel nen. travellers, tod tourists. It is pub* 
llshed in a bsudy pocket form. Broounelatlon, accents, syllabary, parts 
of speech, and other items, are carefully considered. The vocabularies at 
the end are extremely useful; also the lists of weights and measures, money, 
etc. The list of phonetic procunciatlons should also prove interesting. 
We 4K glad to find hlr. Weiatz has not excluded from this little grammar 
the JOitoiafia and Rtragena ^Itabariea They will ^ove useful to 
txavtllen, to dedpher shop aod hotel signs, prices of goods» and other 
pieces of iziforcDation that are displayed in the country towns by those 
Japanese who do not run the risk of exposing their insufficient mastery of 
English.—S. _ 

HosACB Mablsbau. AtiD SoN, TusTLB Avartot, LonooHj &C., spe4. 

14. T)kf SparUmadt S^k JbrMiOi edited by F. G. AtLalo. This is 
a thick volume (pp. xii, 5 d 7 )« There is a good map of India at the 
begiDuing and several smaller naps ia the coursa of the work;' there an 
also upwards of forty weU*«xecuted photogravures of interestixig^iocaUdea 
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or «9enu, a Het of coQtenu, and a rery good index. The ground 
covered is that of shootiag, fi8hiDg> and huntbg, together with golf, 
boating, and other exhilarating forms of exercise which are $0 largely in 
use among Anglo-Indiana. Author 0/ the volume there is none, but it 
consists of a series of well*written papers contributed by gentlemen beaibg 
names more or less known and honoured in sporting circles, the whole 
being edited by Mr. V. 0 . Aflalo. His introductory paragraphs coniam 
an intelligent accouitt of Indian sports, bringing the whole subject up to 
dale. It is htted to be a book largely in request among sportsmen for 
many a year to come, and every regimental and station library will doubc* 
less be furnished with copies. The work is dedicated, by permission, (0 
Lord Kitchener, the present CointnandeM'n*Chjef of our army in India, 
and the contributions bear the velUknown names Gerard, Kinloch, 
Balmafather, Clay, Neville, Taylor, Arbuthnot, Burke, Gadatlan, artd 
Harry Stokes—names which guarantee that the work will be found CO 
place the whole subject on a aeoure artd modern footing. The papers 
contributed are not by any means dry nor too technical. They are full of 
lively incident about places, people, and prey—of '‘moving accidents by 
flood and field.'* There is nothing trumpery about the volume; it Is 
written in capital spirit and in dignified English gentlemen /or 
gentlemen. The whole treatise it so choice that it is hardly possible, in 
the space at our dispcial, to select specimens; enthusiastic lovers of 
sport will get It and read it for themselves. The work “marks time “ in 
the business of which it treats, aod we do not hesitate to predict for it an 
eager welcome end a widely extended popularity, not among Anglo-Indians 
only, but also among Englishmen and Americans of all ranks and cissies 
who are interested in healthy sports and games.—B. 


John Murray; London, 1904. 

rg, 27u Hiort ef a Cefi//Mnf: A Narrative Of Travels Id Maiichurii, 
across the Gobi Desert, through the Himalayas, the Pamirs, aud Hunaa, 
by CoLONRt F. E. Youhohusbahd, c.i.b. This is another reprint, in 
cheaper form, of a work already well known, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1896. Two chapters are omitted, making the work more 
than it formerly was an accouui of the author's iravele. The present 
is the fourth edition. In less than one year (1895-1897) the work was 
reiasued as many as five times. Better recommendation could hardly be 
given. The book had the advantage of appearing in the very nick of 
time, and of covering a moat important period of Asiatic history. 
*‘Maficburit” has been on everybod/s lips for years past. Turning, 
however, to the book itself, and viewing it oa its own merits as a literary 
acbieveaent and as a narrallve of adventure, and apart altogether from 
the question of the opportuneness of its appearance, we have nothing but 
praise for it. 

There ate travellers and travellers. IdeaU differ even here. Burton 
used, in his own ro^nanimous way, to speak of his great predecessor 
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BgrckSardc as “ihc prince of travellCTs,” but Burlon look the shine out 
of Burckhardt. Bunon was a UatTud man in quite an unusual sense of 
the word. He took wilhio him, In whatever lands he travelled, that inward 
stock of scientific enlightenment and language-lore the lack of which our 
present author deplores (see pp. ia» Jf). The result was that Burton made 
all things live—whatever he touched He went for a summer to Iceland, 
and he told us, in two weighty volumes, what no traveller or scientist ever 
told us before about that interesting regioo. He spent a short term of 
years in the Brasil, and he made it for scientists ever afterwards a live 
picture. And so with the country of Dahomey, with Midian, and with 
Zansibar and the land of the Somdl It is everywhere the same—the 
splendid story of "the Htjj" over again. Wherevot he went—to old 
woridi or to new—he brought to light scientific facts which up to his time 
were not within the knowledge of acientiftc men. Had he been permitted 
by the late Lord Salisbury to succeed to the Consulate of Morocco, as for 
a aeries of years he was known to fervently desire, he would doubtlees 
have presented the literati of Europe with yet another repertory ol learned 
research. Bor one sees what he brings with him the power of seeing. 

We would not on any account omit to mention a feature of this work 
which svikei us very favourably. The author evidently does not belong 
to that clui of travellers who have eyes for nothing but the side of 
native character. Wherever he goes, moreover, he contrives to find tbe 
miuion, the missionary, and the Christian native, and while evidently 
sacrificing nothing of veracity in his remarks regarding them, he is alwtys 
alive to what is in them ; end in the result he gives us a shrewd and 
welVbalanced account of them. We note this with the more pleasure 
because in this he contrasts favourably with many travellers. We all 
see in our fallow-men whatever belt reflecU our own moral condition. 
Whether the reeny mission staiiona our author chanced to meet with were 
of this denomination or that, his ohservatione are never crude, lopsided, 
or uachtriuble, and they are always such as must commend themselves to 
men of understanding. In point of style the work is so breeiy and chatty 
that one U trreeiitibly drawn on to the end of tbe story; it seems next to im* 
possible to leave off. The style Is that of a veracious and honour-bright 
^vlmees—convereatioDal, but aot by any meane colloquial. The book is 
written in tbe most delightful of literary styles; it it the writing of a mao 
who is full of his sobject, and who likes it. It it ao idtai traveller’s style. 
Burton’s style is learuedi classical, and clear-cot but it could hardly be 
described M faecinatiagi excepting to readers of bighly-cultured literary 
tute and feelbg. Upon the whole, this work afords to the untravelled 
reader a fine insight into the geographical and ethnical qualities of the 
lands and peoples of the regions through which the author travelled— 
their cuscone, modes of life, occupations, etc—and it will doubtless inspire 
other young men to visit unknown places and peoples. The map requires 
revision; for instance, "Tientsin” is wrongly spelt.—B. 
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KewMAN AND Co., Calcutta ; SiMPKiK, Marshall aho Co., London, 

1904. 

i6. Studits, by B. C. Maktau. TbiB book, containing; about 90 pp., was 
printed in Calcutta. The writer bears the honoured title Of “Mahirij- 
Adhirij," and halis from Burd«an. The "Studies'' consist of tbirteen 
chapters dealing with toany aspects of native life in Bengal, eepecmlly the 
social aspects. It strikes ui as an interesting sign of our times (hat s young 
mon still firmly adhering to the more ancient form of Kindtl doctrine should 
declare himself so strongly against chlld^marriage, and so distinctly in 
favour of female education and the marriage of Hindd widows. It is 
interesting to see men of such dignity is Mr. Mahub applying them* 
selves to authonhij^to see one who, as in the present instance, occupies 
by right of birth a pusicion at the very lunmit of sodal life writing a work 
on the social condition of the people around him. Our hope for the 
welfare of the people of India will never die out as long as such leaders of 
society show the qualities of leadership. The Mah&xdja does credit to bis 
noble ancestry. 

It is refreshing to find him so feirlesa in depicting the foibles sad 
fsiluree of his fellow*countrymen ; for this he cannot be too highly 
commended. Nor do we think less favourably of hlrn when he points out 
the wcakaeasei of the ruling class. So genial, however, and so gentle 
withal, are bis remarks on this subject that they leave do sting behind. 
The author readily accounts for such weaknesses by the immaturity of the 
younger Bngllahmen Id point of experience, and by the fact that in Bengal 
all English people are but forelgneri, persons whose views of native life 
must b the nature of the case be those of the outsider. 

The book is written in a style well suited to the Bengali type of 
ioteUset There is a very large adrebeture of fiengdli words and phrases 
wbbh must go straight to the head aod heart of every Engliib*spesking 
Befl|i|l. Such phraseology, however, would be wholly unintelligible to 
Bogliih readers who have not resided in Bengal, and would, in their case, 
not have the piquancy that it would have for the Bengili. The English 
of tbe book, however, Is such as would do credit to a well-educated 
English writer; there is not a trace of ''Bibd English " in it. In this 
respect it is worthy of all praise. The author is a gentleman whom we 
should like personally to know, He has wrtten one of the most genial and 
good-tempered books we have seen on this subject for many a day. It is 
bound to do good, both In this country and in that.—B. 


TKt Orient Press; i 63 , Flbst Strbst, E.C., 1904, 

17. Tk4 Saying ^ Lao-Tt&, translated from, (he Chbese, with an 
introducuco, by Lionel Gluts, u.a. (Oxon.), Assistant at the British 
Museum. Tbe Chinese have a saying, Yu cMva/ii-jiiian Pu-ti, md 
dvwang-yUan " The pupil may be First Wrangler, whilst bis tutor 

is nowhere.” Twenty years ago, after twenty years' experience of Chinese 
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Ufe tnd literature* Profes&or Giles of Cambridge came to the conclusion 
that the TM-tih C/astu was an ‘Mmpudcnt forgery*'} but now the mote 
tolerant soa has discovered lhat “it is possible to trace a coherent line of 
thought throughout (he whole/* and, in fact» seems to (he present critic to 
have been selected by his father as a vehicle for withdrawing the latter 
from an untenable literary position. Mr. Lionel Giles—whose vigorous 
and lucid KngUsh style bears a wondrous resemblance lo lhat of the 
Cambridge professor, but chastened and moderated*—certainly had many 
yean* ex^ierienee of life in China as a youngster; but it is not on record 
that he ever in any degree studied Chinese seriously. 'I'he commas before 
and after the three words "with an introduction " would, however, lead us 
to suppose that he not only wrote the introduction under view, hut trans* 
lated the difhculc Chinese work. too. Asa matter of fact, the book before 
us is not a iranalarion at all In the usual sense of the word; Che sentences 
in the original classic have been regrouped so as to form nine fairly humO' 
genaous chapters, just as though we were to cut out all the verses nf 
the Goepels. and redistribute them so as to form consecutive sections on 
“ War/’ “ Kumillty," “ Government," and lo on. The plan is Ingenious, 
and it certainly makes Lao>tiz*s obscure philosophy sound less incomprc' 
henslble to the general. Assuming that Mr. Lionel Giles is not, u above 
suggested, a " tulchan'’ suffragan to the real iwfoxotros lying ffreu, wa are 
glad to stand sponsor for the excellence of his work. Under the circum' 
sunces. however, It becomes an mkiome duty to detach each tranilatdd 
sentence f^m its artificial place, refer to the place in the Chinese text 
where it ought (o be, and then see if It is correctly translated; but, so far 
as It if possible to Judge by cursory perusal, the individual texts urv well 
trawlated (whether the father or the son really did the work), subject, of 
cDUfta, to reasonable allowances for dlfferertce of opinion and obscurity of 
subject, and we therefore congratulate Trofeiior H. A. Giles on hli recants* 
tlon. ft would be more than human on his pare to refrain entirely from a 
plee that this retirement was ODlyeffsowd In order “to lure the enemy on.” 
Accordingly, Mr. Uooel Giles dutifully repeals the extraordinary whilom 
tutement of bis father that “the Chinese themselves are almost unanimous 
in denying its eutbeotlcity." saisd* t Professor Hf. A. ^lei may have 
cODVinciug evidence up his sleeve to this effect. U so, why not cite chapter 
and Ters e ? Le^e, Chalmers, and Wylie go out of thde way to assert the 
cootrary; and the preseot writer baa never ooce, in perusiogover i,ooo 
Chinese voluoes of e,oee years’ blssory, come across orw tiogle Cbluese 
bint that Lao-tsz*s Classic has ever once been supposed by any Chinese to 
be unautbentic He therefore cannot stand sponsor for Mr. Lionel Giles's 
name as an autbority on Taoism io the same absolute sense in which, 
almost exactly iweaty*nine years ago, be readily stood spiritual sponsor for 
bis name as a " mere mao.” As to the Classic itself, a word for word transla¬ 
tion of the whole was published m the X>vhlk RttMW for October, tyog, 
and January, tpoy, with ample references eoabling aoyoneif Chinese scholar 
or otherwise, to “work up” (be subject, or to compare translations of 
individual sentences.—E. H. pARRsa. 
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Stock; PATasNosiSR Row, Lowdon, 1904- 

iS. ActHAl Iniiei, by Arthur Sawtslu Thi? un prelend log volume of 
t liirtc more than 100 pages purporii to be an "ouiHne" of the subject 
for the use of general readers; it is preceded by a good map of India, and 
is foLowed by a very carefolly-coastrucled index, It is from the pen of 
a pnclised writer on Indian affdira, ihe author having had experience in 
Anglo-Indian journalUm. There is no pretence to scholarship, and while 
the pages are packed with infomailon, anti often also with statistics and 
figures respecting the various branches of the public service and the various 
industries carried on among all classes of the people, the style is that of 
the Indisn newspaper—popular, chatty, and breezy. Easy flow of ideas, 
futneas of Information, and freedom and geniality of temper, follow u 
matter of course. There is a certain attractiveness about the sketchy style 
which enlists attention and draws the reader on from chapter to chapter to 
the very close of the book. The material is well marshal led out in a series 
of sections, taking up such questions as the nature of the internal lovetn- 
menc of the several Presidencies and the political constitution of tbe 
governing classes; the various details of the public expenditure; the trade 
and general industry; the important subject of our foreign and border 
politics. The reader thus obtains a good Idea of the nature, manner, and 
history of British rule in Indis, and the position of the English nation 
there; nor only so, but he also obtains—and that from the pen of an 
independent witness—a Jalr Idea of the condition of the governed maassii 
high and low. Altogether we regard (his publication u " marking time"; . 
U is an opportune contribution to our knowledge of India and its people 
and aSiira, which deserves to ba welcomed by the ruling class, and which 
should find many readers among the middle class of our fellow«subJects, 
both there end here. We cannot too highly recommend this little work 
as A padt'mseum for the merchant, as a companion for the magistrate and 
«dnifiuLracor, and as a work of reference to tbe journalist.—fi. 


Williams atid NottOATS; Loirootr, 1904. 

19. Tht Rist 6/ British C^tivu, by Edwim Johhsok, h.a. A book 
which not only denies tbe existence of tbe whole period of tbe Middle 
Ages, but ascribes the belief in them to monastic invention, caonot foil to 
interest us, whether or not we accept its strange conclusions. The book 
under review does all this and more. Mr. E. S. Petberick has kindly 
suppU^ an mtrodaefoxy about the author, bis writings and bis Utenry 
career, to the dme when he discovered, as be thought, that the acnal 
welters of tbe Chatcb and Gospel histories were not ancient, whicb b« 
followed by writing a denial of tbe whole system of medieval chronoiegy 
(0 the worit now before tis. Tbe author ascribes the existence of the 
Middle Ages wholly to tbe skill and prolific iuveative ima^narioB of the 
Benediciioe chroaicler^ and pomes the scheme of this oonviatim to 
great lengths; aod in reviewing EegUsb history has tbe glodoui oppo> 
TinitD SERIES. VOL- XLX. 0 
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tunUy of denying Domesday Bock and quMtioning Magna Charla, as well 
as lilting at many other facUt cherished by our histonans. The book» 
however, cannot be said to have shaken our belief much. We siill think 
Che ordinary chronology to be right in the main. It may, however, in 
spite of thi<, serve a useful purpose in bringing the minds of those who 
read it to bear upon the known, but little considered, subject of monastic 
HctioDS and medieval falsIHcations.—F. S. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

U'Ju’s WkOx 1905 j WMs Who Ytar-Bo^ x905 5 and 7 U Rnfiliih^ 
woman’s Yeur-Boek and Dirutory, 1905 (London: Adam and Charles 
Black, Soho Squaia). We have received the above three handy and 
indispensable volumes, got up in the publiahers* usual neat style. Whds 
Wha sty rightly be called a ‘‘Biographical Annual," but occurrences of 
a later date than August 30,3904, are not recorded in this volume. The 
Ysar-Soak is a book of reference, and a companion to Wfa't Wha. In 
it there appears, for the first lime, a list of race meetings, with dates of 
their fixtures and names of the clerks of the course, tables of leading 
London specialists, and of preachen of all denominations. Tfn English’ 
woman's Ytar-Sook, 1905, Is edited by Emily Janes, organizing secreury 
to the National Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and fully ausiaini its reputation. It la a hondy work of reference, teems 
with information, and deaervee a place In every library. 

77 u East ^ Asia Magatins. An illustrated quarterly (Shanghai: printed 
and published at the North Chista fforoid Office). We have received 
Part IL of voi. iE. Like the previoua nombers, this is extremely well got 
up,.both as. regards paper, type, and illustrations. There are articiei 
on ‘^The Inperial Uulveriity at Taiyuan fti, Sbanil," by ProfesiOr L. R. 0 . 
Bcnn; “The White Deer Giotto Ualvewlty," by Carl F. Kupfer, ph-O.} 
“Ccefuciui," by Archdeacon A. £. Moule; “The Chinese Maiden at 
Home,” by W. A. Cornaby, etc. 

Annual Rtparief ika Pan-Islamic SoAHy, t903'i904 (published by 
the ?an*lslamie Society, 19, Greeo Street, London, W.C). The Report 
explaiBS the alns and asplntions of the Society, such as to promote the 
religious, social, moral, and iaSeUectuU advancameut of the Mosulman 
world; to rempve Busoonceptioos pnvaiUng among Dcn>Muslhna ragardlog 
Islam; to provide facilities for conducting religious ceremonies In non* 
Muslim countries, etc K list of members is added at the end. 

Annual JUfiori of tha Board of Pegtnis of the Smlhsonian Imtitution, 
showing the Operatioos, Expenditures, and Condition of the IcstituBOo 
for the Year ending June 30,190s, “Report of the United States NatloBal 
Museum” (Washington: Govecomens Printing Office, 1904). 

Bulletin ic I'&toh Frem^iu d'Exirime-Orient, voL iv., Nos. x aod'S 
(Hanoi: F.*H. Schneider, Imprloleur-Editeur, Z 9 e 4 )> These two notubss 
are bound up in one part. The title*page add analytical index of voL HL 
accompanies It. 
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Report on the Aralu Tktt io wiieA tAe Condidatts seleeted for tko Civit 
Serviat of Egypt and the Sudan in July, 1903, vstre subjected in June, 
1904, by Ed Ward G. Browke» m.a., u.b., Thom at Adama Proftswr 
of Arabic and Fallow of Pembroke College in the Unlveraity of Cambridge 
(Cambridge: ti ihe University Press; London: C J. Clay and Sons. 
Cambndge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane). 

Report of the Jnfernaiienal Conferenet on tAe Situation in tAe Near East, 
held in London on June 29, 1904. With Preface by Right Hon. Jam« 
Bryce. M.h (presiding), and F. S. Stevenson. Esq., sr.p.; Kote on the 
Pinglish Movement, by H, W. Massingham; Note on the Historical Back- 
ground, by H. N. Prafisford; and a brief account of the recent maMacres 
(Office of /^•Armenia, Westminster Palace Gerdeai, Victoria Street. 
S-W.). 

linguistie Surt/ey oj India. Vel. In.’. “Tibeto • Butman Family." 
Part 11 .: ''Specimens of the Bodo, KIgS, and Kachin Groups." Compiled 
and edited by G. A. Crjirion, c.1.1., ph.d., t.&s. (Calcutta: 

Office of the Superintendent, Government Printing, India, rpeg). As in 
the previous volumes, each group is illustrated by traoslations and traos* 
Hierations in the form of folklore, stories, etc. The Bodo group includes 
tbe languages of the districts Gcalpara, Jslpaiguri. Cooch Behar, Nowgong, 
North Caehar, Dacca, etc. The NIgi group is divided into the western 
subgroup Angami, Sems, Rengma or Unai, and Kerhama; the central 
sub*group the Ad and Lhotl languages. The eastern iub«group conslata 
of the Angwaoku, Chingmegnu, fianpfiri, Mutcnia, Chang, etc.; the 
western Nigl group Miklr, Kachchft NAgi, Kabin, and Khoirao languages; 
and, lastly, tbe Kachin or SIngpho group. 

ZJngidstie Sunuy India. Vol v.; " Indo>Aryan Family " (eastern 
group). Fart II.: "Specimeni of the BlhArl and OflyA I.jingi]agea.” By 
the same author. This volume treats of the Tibeto>Burman languages of 
Tibet and North Assam; the DravIdO'Mundo, Bengali and Assamese, 
^iri aod Ofiyi, Eastern Kindi, MarAtht, Sindhi, LahndA, Kasbalrl, 
Weatero Hindi and Penjibl, RajaathAni and GujarAti, Himalayan aod 
^psy languages, etc. 

Annual Rrop’tss Report of the Atehaolegical Panjib and United 

Proviru«s,jor the Year ending March gt, 1904. Part I. treats of the list 
of inscriptions, photographs, and drawings made and copied In I903>(9e4, 
and contains a list of the ancient monuments in ICashmir and in ChambA 
Stare. Part II. is about the inscribed Ganrih&ra sculptures, the Prasaat! 
of Sarihan, inscribed Jaina images from Took, and tile mosaics on tbe 
Lahore Palace, etc. 

Annual Report of the Arehaological Surwy, Bengal Circle, the Year 
ending UfitA April, 2904 (Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat Press, 1904; oot 
for sale). Mr. Bloch, the Archeological Surveyor of the Bengal 
gives here the results of lest year’s work, and the programiaeto be followed 
for 1904*1905. 

Report on Arehaological Work in Burma pr the Year 
(Rangoon: Office of the Superintendent, Government Prioting, Burma, 
1:904). This gives tbe result of the work done ta the above year, and 
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a list of buildings of archsologicaJ, hislonoal, and archiiectaral interest 
proposed by the scohsologist to be maintained by Government. 

/e Palais <f Angkor Vaty ancienoe residence des rois Khenere, par ]e 
Q^ndral De Beylie (Haooi: R-H. Schneider, lmprirDeur>!^dUeur, 1903). 
This is a pamphlet of nearly forty pages, giving a detailed inscription of 
the celebrated Palace. It has several plans and illueuaiions, and will be 
found very interesting, especially if read in conjunction vrith Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gerioi's ** Trip to the Ruins of Kambcja,” Part 11 . Of which will 
appear in our April issue. 

7%e jMprrial Guidi « India, indudi/fg Htuktnir, Burma, and Cryluu, 
with illuitrstions, maps, and plans (I^ndon: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W,, X904). A very handy guide, well got uj>, arid one which we can 
recoiumeud to our readers. 

We have received the following published by G. A. Naleun and Co., 
Esplanade, Madras: ^aktspoards Chart L{fsi hilng Siudm of King 
Lear, LfaeMh, Namltt, and Ofhe/Uy by William Miller, ll.d,, o.d., C.1-1. j 
^Malabar and i/s Polk ; 0 ^sttmalii Btserip/ien of the Sosiai Customs asid 
Institutiene ^ Ifoia&ar, by T. K. Gopal Panlkkar, i.*. {of the Madras 
Regisiratloo Department ); —Die Sondn-Lauf Abroad, and other Indian 
FOih'Taies of Atn, Ciepsmess, and Humour, by P. Ramachandra 

Row, f.L (retired), Statutory Civilian; author of 'Tales of Mariada 
R«oeo”i—Three repiinta from the Indian Kmm - Maitreyi, a Vcdic 
itory in lix chapters, by Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhuahan; SfeneeTs 
Eeonomia, an exposition, by Dr. Guglieliac Salv&dori, with portrait of 
Herbert Spencer; Pu^ard Kipling, a criticisD, by John M. Robertson, 
autbor of ''Patriotism and Empire," with portrsiu of Kipling and 
Robertion. 


We b^ to acknowledge the receipt of the following publlcatio&a: 
George Kewoes, Limited t The Captain, The Strand Magaelne, The 
Sunday Strand, The Wids World Idag<aine \—Tedsnue, a magaaine for 
technical student! Ikhnalogieol and Seient^e Lktionary, edited by 
G. F. GoodchUd, b.a., and C P, Tweney; C. S, Pr^s Magaains, and 
The Survey Gautteer of the British Islet, with naps and plana, edited by 
J. G. Bartholomew, i.^se.%, \~^BiHia, a moatbly journal of Oriental £>• 
search in Archeology, Ethnology, Literature, Religion, Hietory* Epign^y, 
Geography, Languages, etc. (Biblia Publiahing Company, Mmideu, 
Conn., ; — The Indian Jddgeaine and Peoiew (London •. 

A. Constable and Co.) The Indian Peviow (G. A. Natessn anil 
Co., Madras) Ifadras Porieuti-^Tha RooUw bf Revmvs (published 
by Horace Marshall and Son, laj. Fleet Stieel, London, E,C); 
^Mittheilungen der Anthropologiethen Gesolksehaft in Wien CVTenna: 
Alfred Holder); — The Contemporary Reoirw;—The North Ameriean 

Res/iem;^PubUe Opinion, the American weekly (Kew York);_ The 

Afeniet (The Opeu Court PublUhicg Company, Chicago, U.Sjh., and 
Kcgan Paul and Co., London); —Caww/ Literature (New York, 
U.S.A.);—YSrf Canadian Gasette {Loudon); —TV JTanest Pieii 
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{I*oreign Missions Ciub^ London); of tfu Jioyal Colonial 

JnsUtuU (The Institute, Northumberland Avenue, London) j— PaUstine 
Sa^oroticn Fund Quarterly Staienent {2,%. Conduit Street, London, W.) ; 

t^hi 0/ Truth, er Slddhanta Z>tepiha (Black Town, Madras) j 
—Th* American Journai 0/ SemitU Lauguagee and Literatures, con¬ 
tinuing “ Hebraica " (University of Chicago Press) Journal 0/ 

PskrUs (Toronto and Montreal);—?'^ Canadian Sngineer (Toronto: 
Biggar, ^muel and Co.)7^ ComkiU hfagntine i—Tha ZoopldHst and 
Animali Definier ^-^phinr. Revue critique embrassant le donaioe 
entier dc I'l^gyptologle, poblide par Karl Piehl (UpsaJa: Akademiaksi 
Bokhandein, C. J- Lundstrbmj I^ondori: Williams and Norgate, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden) [^Ques/ions Diflomaiiques et Colonialts. 
Revue do politique extdrieure, paraissenc le :* et le 15 de cheque nioii 
(Parle: Rue Bonaparte 19) •,— The Rapid Review (C Arthur Peerson, 
Henrietta Street, Theosophisal Review (The Theoaophical 

Publishing Somety, ids, New Bond Street, London, W.);— The Scard 
of Trade Journal (with which Is incorporated the Ivtperial Irutitute 
Jeurnal)t edited by the Commercial Departroent of the Board of Trade 
(Eyre and Spottiiwoode, London, E.C.; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; 
Edward Po&aonby, Dublin) \—Thi British Earpire Review, the organ of the 
British Empire League, a non-partisan monthly magaaine for readers 
interested in Imperial and Coloolal affalri and literature (The British 
Empire League, t re, Cannon Street, London, E.C-) 'f—Climate, a quarterly 
fournil of Health and Travel, edited by C. P. Hanford 1 u.a., m.d. 
(Travellen’ Health Bureau, Leyton, E., end Caetle, Lamb and Sterr, 55, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, Z.C.))'—SuiUiin de I'EceU Pan^ee 
d'Entrlmr Orient. Revue philologique, parulaiant toua lei troll moll, 
voU ir,. No. 3 (Hanoi: F.<H. Schneider, lmpr^rDeu^£diteu^ 1904);— 
Ahliaehrig. Revue CathoUque OrisntaU Bimensuelle: Scieneei, lettree, 
arte. Edited by L Cbeikho, aj., Vice-Chancellor of the Faeultd 
Orieaule (Beyrouth: ImprimerleCatbolique, K^atlw^Thi Metlem Reform, 
vol i, NOr a (CalculU; printed and published by Abul-Fasl, Acme Friol 
and Proeeia Works, tig, Amherst Street). 

We regret that want of space obligee us to hold over the notices of the 
following works: On the Outskirts of Empire in Atia, by the Earl of 
Rooaldshay, r.iuo.s., author of ** Sport and PoUtica under an Basrero 
Sky" (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1904);— 
Indian Art at Delhi, 1903, being the Official Catalogue of the Delhi 
EahibirioD, 1903-1903, by Sir George Watt, C.I.S.,C.u., etc., Director; 
the illustrative part by Percy Brown, a.ilc.a., Assistant Director (London i 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1904) sur ks Eliphanis, lenrs 
soins halituele, et Uur traiUmeni darts les rnaladies, by Veterinary.Captaio 
G<-H. Evans and Jules Claioe (Paris: librairie C R^owald: Schleicher 
Frhres et O, Editeara, 15, Rue des Saints-Phres, 1904);—by 
Colonel Sir Thomas Hungerford Holdlch, K.c.sc.0., &C.T.&, c.s., a.s., late 
Deputy Superiatendent, Survey of India; with maps and diagrams 
(London: Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press Wixebonsc, Amea 
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Corner, Short Jiisiory ^ Ament by l*ercy E. Newberry, 

author of Beni He&an,” ere., end John Garsiany, Reader in Egyptian 
Acohtcology, University of Liverpool (London: Archibald Conatable and 
Co-, Limited, 1904)5— Christ in Fnh>KieH, being a new edition (the 
fourth) of “The Story of the Fuh*Kien Misiion of the Church Missionary 
Society" (London: Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, E.C, 
19^4)5— ttnd the Far Last, by Sir Robert K. Douglas, Keeper of 
Oriental Printed Books and MSS. at the British Museum, etc. (Cambridge: 
at the Uoiversity Press, 1904 )/w// 4 a /.i/e in Tau/n and Cauntry, by 
Herbert Compton, with seventeen illustrations (London: George Newnus, 
l^ittited, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.) Ring from Jaipur, by 
Frances M. Pcard, author of “The Rose Garden," etc.; also The Neev 
Era in South Africa, vAth an Examination 0/ the Chinm Labour Question^ 
by Violet R. Markham, author 0/ “South Africa, Past and Present" 
(London; Smith, Elder and Co., 1$, Waterloo Place, 1904) 5— The Srauta- 
Sittra of Enihyhyana, with the Commentary of EhoMosn, edited by J. N. 
Reuter, nf.b., ll.u., Lecturer of Sanscrit in the Univenity of Helsingfors, 
Part I. (London; Lusac and Co., 1904);—^ History ^ Ottoman Aetry, 
by the late £. J. W. Gibb, u.itA.e., vol. iii., edited by Edward G. Browne, 
U.K, K.B., etc. (London; Luuc and Co., i9e4);~iA/4i>r j*a Eastern 
History: Records of the Reign of Tukulii-Hinsb Ring of Assyria, about 
%c, 147 $, translated from a memorial ubiet In the British 

Mueeum by L. W. King, h.a., r.aA. (London : Lusae and Co., 2904);^ 
Dtstractii Lave, transUied from C hander Sekhar Mukerji’s i>roi 4 work 
(London: Lusac and Co.) i^The Reiigion of ths Koran, by Arthur N. 
WollMton, C.I.Z., translator of tba "Anvar-i 4 ubaili"; author of “An 
Bfiglish-Persian Dictionary," etc. (London; The-Orient Frees, sd, Pater- 
Boster Square. E.C., EngiUh-Rersian Lietionary, compiled 

&OB <»ig{oal sources by Arthur N. Wollaitoo, Kis Majesty^* Indian 
(Home) Service (London: Jobs Murray. Albemarle Street, W., 1904)5— 
TTu Sikhs, by General Sir John J. H. Gordon, K.o.a, with Illustrations by 
tbe author (^inburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1904) 5 
—TSs Story of my Struggles: the memoirt of Axmioius Vambdry, Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the Uoiversity of Budapest, two volumes (London: 

Fisher Uawin, Paternoster Square, 1904)5—T/W Ysar-Book of Hgiv 
South iVates, compiled by tbe editor of the Year-Book, of Australia for 
circulation by tbe Ageot-Geoeral in London (Westminster Cbambers, 
9, ^icwtia Street, S.W., 1905)5—2^ Guide for flu Perplexed, by Moses 
Maimoitidee, translated 60m tbe original Arabic text by M. Friedlaoder, 
second, edition, revised Cbron^out' (Londoo; George Routledge 
and Sons,' Limited; New York: £. P. Daiwn and Co., 1904). 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

IHDIA : General.—L ord Cunon of Kedleswn’e return to India was 
postponed on account of the wrioua illness of I*ady Cunon. His Excel¬ 
lency eventually left England on NovecDt>er 24, and arrived at Bombay on 
December 9, where he was mot by a large number of native rulers^ amongst 
whom were the Mnharejas of Gwalior, Kolhapur, Blkanlr, and Dholpur, 
the Rao of Cutcb, and the nigam of Bhopal. In hla reply ro an addres# 
of welcome, he said that he had returned to carry eome stages further 
towards completion of certain things which he believed would contribute to 
the strength of the Empire and the welfare of the cour>try. 

Lord Amplhill, whilst acting u Viceroy, paid a viait in November to 
Kashmir, and was loyally received by Hie Highness the Wahtraja, 

A scheme it being considered by the Govemroeni in connection with 
the development of irrigation In the Pan)ab; ;^5,000,000 ia the proposed 
cost of the projects. 

The Bombay Presidency Muhammadan Educational Conference opened 
at AhcnaddbKd on October 15, and lasted till October ig. Two hundred 
delegates from all parts of the Presidency attended, together with a good 
representation of Persian and Arabic scholars from different parte of India. 
The Kawib ViUhul-Mulk presided. Nawdbsldah Nurullah Khan eab- 
enttted the report of work done for the amelioration of the condition of the 
Muhammadan poor, and the Nawtb proposed to start himself a free library 
irj the city, and to pay the initial expensea and Re. too annually for Ita 
raaletenance. The result was the collection of over Ra 10,000 for the 
establishment of a free library in the name of Bari Begam, an orpban^e, 
and olher fubds. 

The Secretary of State has approved a scheme of Lord Kitchener's for 
the reorgaouation of the Indian Army, the underlying principle of which 
is that the army in lodia^'ihould in peace be organiud and trained in 
units of command similar to those in which it would take the field on 
mobjliiation. 

Mr. John George Woodrofih, BarrUter-at-Law, has been appomted a 
Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, in place of Mr. Justice Amir^ 
All, who has retired. 

Sir Richard Law, Financial Member of Council, haa tendered his resig- 
nation, on account of ill'health. 

~ letCiA; pEMiTlBA.—The British expedition left Lhasa on ita return to 
India, vU Gyaagtse, on September 13. The homeward march vms full ofi 
^rdships on account of the intensity of the cold, but there was Utile loss 
^ UCe. The escort bad allogeibet sixteen engagements in which they 
suffcrtd loss, the total casualties amounting to so*, including tweBty-thcee. 
British officers, of whom five were killed. 

The Chitral reiifita were effected wilhoiu any incident occurring. 

' JifDu Native States. — Tte l^rcsentaiive Assembly of Mtooeb , 
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opened its session on October si. The Prime Minister, Sir P. N. Krishne- 
murti, in a long speech, described the condition of the State and the policy 
of His Highness the Maharaja regarding the deTclopment of the country's 
resources. 

The Maharaja of Tkavancorb has instituted a Consulutive Assembly, 
comprising some eighty delegates from all parts of the State, and repre¬ 
sentatives of various public bodiea The Divan at the inaugural meeliog 
on October 99 gave an accouat of the administration, finance, and legis¬ 
lation of the preceding twelve months. 

In honour of the appointment of Khan Bahadur Kersaspji Kustamji 
Dadashanjj to the divanshlp of Barooa, the civiJ and railiury officers 
in Hl$ Highness the Gaekwar’s service gave an entertainment. Their 
Highnesses Prince Katehiingrao and Prince Shivajirao, Colonel Meade, 
the cantonment officers, civil and mjliiary officers of the State, and the 
leading cltiseni, were preaeni 

Hii Highness the Gaekwar paid a visit In November to Calcutta, and 
was entertained at a banquet by the Maharaja Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore, 
and also at the Town Kail by the native community. 

A ion and heir has been born to the Nawftb of fiaHAWALsoa. 

The Nawib of Rampur paid a visit in October last to Bombay for the 
benefit of his health. Whilst chare His Highnass made a generous gift of 
Rs. 5,000 to the Anjunan-ui-lsl&m. 

Bvrma— Great fioodi have occured in dilferent parti of Upper Burma, 
aod in Shwebo they have been unprecedented. 

CavLOH—The Governor, Sir Hanry Blaka, opened the Legisla¬ 
tive Council 00 November id. In his speech he announced that the 
fiDinces of the colony were sound, the revenue and lurplua of the last year 
being the largest recorded, and trade, both export and import, was increas¬ 
ing. The revenue for 1905 was estimated at Rs. 1,96,99,080, against the 
29^4 estimate ofRs. 1,95,35,900. 

An abservarory is to be erected Id the .island at a cost of Ra 90,000. 
Baiitcristaw.— Before hU retirement as Agent» the Govereor-General, 
Colonel Yate beid a darbar at Quetta, and addressed the Sardtrs, Malika, 
and Miitabars In a long speech, during which he gave them much good 
advice, especially regarding the Jlrgas, The Colonel vacated his poet on 
Octo^ 31, Major Ramsay acting as Agent, and Mr. Archer as judicial 
Cofflminioner. 

The Kushki railway ia now open for traffic. 

AtOEAHisTAit.—The Atnlf waa deilroui of reccivlog at Kabul an official 
oftbe Goveromeni of India, in order to diacuse quHtions cooceroiDg Us 
relations with the Goveromefit Mr. Louis Dane, head of rhe missroo, 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, of the Imperial Cadet Corps, Major Cleve¬ 
land, I.M. 3 ., Miss Brown, t lady doctor from Agra, and her sister, Dr. 
Ghulim Nabbi, aeslstanc surgeon, and Mr. nnlayscn, engineer, smd others, 
were received at Landi Khaftah by the Amir's official, and travelled by 
easy stages to Kabul, where they arrived bn-DCceiabef 14. 

Mr, Fleischer, superintendent of (be Amir's arms ftetory, whilif being 
escorted to India oir leave of absence, has been murdered by the chief of 
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the escort. Oo hearing the news, the Atnir orderoj the culprit to be 
beheaded. Mr. Fleischer was the only European rerideat in Afghaaistan. 

Sirdar Nasrullah Khan, the Amir’s brother, i$ to make a tour of 
inspection of the frontier posts in the Provinces of Candahlr, HerSt, 
TurfceatSn, aod Badakhshao, 

Persia and the Pbrsian GuLf.—A commercial mierion nominated 
by the Indian Cbarobers of Commerce left Bombay on October for 
Bandar Abbas on a six months* tour through Eastern and South-Eastern 
Persia. Their itinerary «as to proceed to SaidibSd in SisiSn, thence to 
RafsanjftD and Kermfin, visiting afterwards Bim and Garralshir, Bampur 
River Valley, and, should time permit, to Magas, KubaV, the Kej Valley, 
and GwSdsr. The mission is escorted by Indian cavalo’, fcod the 
Persian Oovemmeot also deputed an officer and soldiers to escort the 
party. 

During November Major J. Douglas, Miliary AitachS to the British 
Legation, and Ueutenant Lorimer, British VicfrConsul at AhwSs, while 
trtvelling in the BakhtUri country, were ataeked by brigands. Beth 
officers were wounded, and lost all their luggage. 

The British Consul at Urumiah, whilst out riding, escorted by four 
servants, was attacked and pursued by ten men. The Consul, however, 
was not hurt. 

The following appoiotmenls have been madei Captain Hugh A K. 
Gough to be Consul for the Provinces of Kermlnshlh, Malkyar, HamadBn, 
and Kurdistlo, to reside st Kermanibah. Lieutenant-Colonel Charles F. 
Miachin, D.a.o., ConsulGeneral for Khuraan, to reside at Mashad. 
Captain Archibald D. Macpherion, Consul, and lieutenant J. H. Reyee, 
Vice-Consul, for the districts of SisiBn and Kain. Mr- Grosveaor C. H* 
de J. du Vailon, Vice-Consul it Teheran, and Lieutenant Williem H- J. 
Shakeepear, Consul for Binder Abbas, with juriediciien In the Shimilit, 
lingab and the Shibkoh ports, Miaab, and the coasts of Persia eastwards 
aa &r as Gwetter, and in all the islands belonging to Persia ia the eastern 
part of the Persian Gulf. 

H.I.M. the Shah has officially announced his vmt about next July to 
Belgium. H.I.M. will ilso pay an official vimt to the British Court aod to 
President Loubet 

TuftKW IN A8JA,-The SuUan hes asked the British Government to 
reopen negotiations regarding the demarcations of the Aden HwUrlorU 

frontier. , . 

ColliaioDS between Bedouin bands and Turkish troops hare occurred 

lately in the Hedji& 

The Hodjia Railway was opened for traffic as far as Maan last August. 
The 8««iog-poiot Is Damucus. Work has also been commenced from 
Medinab towards Maan ($60 kilometres). Maan ie 44» kilometres south 

of Damaacua . , 

Russia w Asu.-^Tbe Cireum-Baikal JUUway was opened at ifteemi 0* 
Iar September- It is 159 milea in leogtb. The cost has bean 
ronblea. _ 

CaniA.—Chinese troops have defeated a large body of Mbeis at 4-o^ 
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chcng hsien, after three days’ hgbiing. The Boxer'movecoeni seems to be 
spreading in the northera provinces. 

The Government has undertaken, in return for certain coocesslons/ to 
pay the iDternadonBl indemnity of 19c x on a gold basis. 

A treaty has been signed with Portugal, 

Japan,—T he Japanese Premier has said that the country Is prepared to 
sacrifice the last tnan and the last yea in the war. 

At the opening of the Diet on November 30 the Mikado said chat his forces 
had been vietorious in every battle, and he expected, by the loyal devotion 
of hit subjects, to aiioin the ultlmsce object of the war. In the Lower 
House on December 3 Baron Sue stated that the War Budget totalled 
;^ 7 d,oee,ooo. The War and Ordinary Budgets together amounted to 
1,000,000,000 yen, or j^ioo,ooo,eoo. 

MANCHURIA! Ths Busso-jAPAWm War.—A dmiral Alcxie/f was 
relieved of hli duties as Comcnander*lD*Chjef by General Kuropaikin, and 
returned to Russia. 

A greai battle, lasting four days, took place on the 5 bs*ho, the three 
Japanese armies occupying a front extending twenty miles north of Uau* 
Yang. The Russian forces, amounting to about soo,ooc infantry, 30,000 
cavalry, and 950 guns, attacked Marshal Oyamak army, but wti repulsed 
with heavy loss and compelled to retire, The Japanese captured foityAve 
guns and other trophies, and took 709 priioneri, Their loss was :$,87o 
killed, wounded, and missing. The cold ii now extreme in this part of the 
couDlry, and fighting is very desultory. 

The Japanese at Port Arthur, after repeated attempts to take aog Metre 
Hill, during which they auAered great lots of life, eventually took the hill 
wbleh comraasded the New Town and the Ruaaian fleet; and opened fire 
on the latrer, practically annihilating it. One veaael, (he eicoped 

Into tfao outer harbour, but was eventually torpedoed by Japanese torpedo* 
boats. 

Siam.—‘M r. Ralph Paget has been appointed British Snvoy Extra* 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Bangkok. 

SRAiie StTTtiHvrra—The revenue for X903 amounted to l7,95$,496, 
beii^ aa increese of $303,703 as Gcmpared with r9os, and $916,313 as 
compared with tpoi. The expenditure was $6,135,953, as compared with 
$7,000,734 in ud $7,3i5iOor la 1901. 

BoY?i,—The Budget for 1905 was presented to the Council of Ministers 
on November 36. The revenue li estimated at ^£ia,a55,ooo. The 
ordinary expenditure Is pieced at ;^&ri,3o8,deoy and' special expenditure 
at ;^£447 ,ooo, the total expenditure'thus amounting to ;^x 1,755,000^ 
and leaving a surplus of ;^E59o,ooo. The revenue Is exclusive of, the 
payment of ;^B3i6,oeo from the General Reserve Fund for the reduedoo' 
of taxation. The property sale duties are lowered 3 per cent., mvolvia^ 
a decrease of ^^£350,000, while there is ao estimated decrease undee che^ 
bead of Boat Tax amounting to ;^t6,eeo. The receipts jndude.the 
su m of 35,000 ftom the sale of Government lands. The ee^penditure no 

longer Includes the sum of ^^365,000, reprcseotlog the economy resulting 
from the conversion of the Privileged Debt, which has hitherto been paid 
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into the Special ConireraioD Economf Fond. The actiul increase in ihe 
expenditore amounts to ^604,000) of which the greater portion is for 
public works, railways, and edocatioa. A sum of ;^447,ooe is assigned 
for spedal expenditure, which has hitherto beeo met from the Reserve 
Fund* 

SUDAK.—The Government is prepared to oonsider applications for 
eonces^ons to develop lands, pnadpally in the Khartum and Berber 
Provinces. 

In October last Major O’CooDdl, with 15 officers, 369 camelry and 
infantry and 3 guns, left El Obdd for El Rahad to punish Abu Zeida of 
Kitra for expelling a chief whom the Governor of Kordofaa bad appointed 
and usurping his authority. As Abu Zeida refused to surrender, and having 
been Joined by two other chiefs, the force assaulted sad took all their 
villagea Abu Zeida 0 ed ro the hflli, but eventually surrendered. 

RttoourA.—A discovery of alluvial gi^ has beeo made at Fem Spruit, 
thirteen miles south of Victoria 

Rapid progress U being made with the Cape (0 Cairo Railway to the 
north of Victoria Falls, and the railhead will be at Kalomo, too miles 
north of the Zambesi, the administrative centre of Kortb*Weit Rhodesia 
(Barotieland), early this year. The AdministratM of Baroiseland, Mr. 
Coryndon, has stated that the sgricaltunl prospects of the country are 
good The census showed thsi there were 4$e whites. 

TitAK8VAAL.<»TbQ whites on the Rood have greatly increased. It is 
expected there will be $0,000 Chinamen there by next June, but ibe mines 
will employ sU the rutive labour they can get 

The Imports for eight months of last year amounted in value to 
;^0,96$,7S4, compared with ^(4.tfto,9O0 in the conteponding period of 
the previous year. The Custoou returns for the same period amounted to 
A^t,t3i,?65, against ;^i,40tr33» of the previous year. The exports for 
the Dine months ended September 30 amounted to jd^is, 933 .ss 9 , u com* 
pared with ;^9,i84.S4i for the corresponding period of the previous year. 

A Boer Congress wss held early in December at Brandfon, when 
vigorous resolutions coaceming compeasadon, repatriation, the Dutch 
language, edu<^iioo, the coiuabakry. relief camps, and responsible 
government were passed 

The body of the late Mr. Kruger arrived at Cape Town oo November sp, 
and was talrao to Pretoria, where it was interred 

Natal— Mr. Crawford has been appoioted Premdeot of the Legislative 
Cotmdl in succession to Sir WIlUam Arbuckle. Earl Roberts has riwted 
the battlefields of Natal, including Spk« Kop and Ladysmith, and after¬ 
wards made a tour in the Transvaal. 

The Ministry has been reconstructed as follows: Mt. L’Eetraoge, 
Colonial Secretary; Mr. Maydco. Minister of Railways and Harboun^ 
and Mr. Lenchan, Minister of Public Works and Secretary for Nadve 
AfEairs. 

Orahgs Rivwt COLOKT.—The ittrenoe for the year ended June 30 
last amounted to ;^t,139,576, sad the expenditure to ;^ 9 S 9 , 63 i- 

Ca*s CoLOKY.—Majoc Geoeral R S. Brook, commanding the troops in 
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the colony, and Administrator in the absence of Sir Walter Hel/'Hiilchinson, 
opened on November »6 the Cipe Town Exhibition. 

Lord Roberts has made a tour of all the South African colonies. 

The revised census returns show the white population of British South 
Africa to be 2.135,Old, coloured 5,198,175. 

The imports for the nine mooihs ended September 30 last amounted to 
;^i 6,956,I43. Exports, including Transvaal gold, were ;^so,050,3ro. 

NlbSRU. —The ordinary expenditure of North Nigeria in 1903* 1904 is 
estimated at j^38s,889. 

A punitive expedition under the Governor of the Gamuia proceeded tu 
Fogni, and successfully completed its tasV. 

Avn'RAijt.siA: Thk CouuoHWKAi.TH.—The following is the Federal 
Budget statement: Revenue for the past year, J903‘J904, amounted to 
j^i 1,631,056; this included Customs 4^9,105,758, and !Poit>Office receipts 
;^ 2 , 5 (e,s 64 - Expenditure amounted to ;i^4i958,$69. The surplus 
returned to the States areiounted to ;^7,38s.46o, beir>g;^745,333 In excess 
of the statutory amount. The ntimate for the current year's expenditure is 
;^ 4 > 45 JiS 33 The imports in 1903 amounted in value to ;^36,844,453. 
The exports to ;^ 4 S> 57 ^> 93 S* A Commonwealth Defence Scberpe bat 
been passed by the House of Representatives. 

Ntw South Wmss.—T he revenue for I9o3-i9o4 amounted to 
;^h, 458 i 744 > end the expenditure to 535.947. The revenue for 
1904*! 905 ii estimated at 11,567,$33, and the expenditure at 

21,483,900- 

Thera are 1,985,803 acres under wheat (hit year, and prospeeu are 
&vourable for an average harvest. 

Tjctorja.— The revenue for the year I903'i904 was ;^7,5o8,8$o, 
bcludiog ;^r 94.659 brought forward from the previcui year, and the 
expendicare ;^ 6 , 9 t 4 , 9 P 3 > leevlog a surplus of ;^ 593 . 857 . The balance 
retuned fram the Commonwealth Government was 008,804, 
;^58,t93 above the eetinate. The revenue for the current year is expected 
to inounr to ;^7,419,370, and the expendiCurftto ;^7,056,433. 

QusiwitAw*.—FarUamsnt was opened on September r. The Governor, 
$tr H. Chermeide, has resigned. 

The Budget statement for 1903*2904 showed an improveusat on revenue 
other than that controlled by Che Commonwealth. Prospects for the 
current year are good, and an increase of revenue ftom ranwiyi aad 

iccooie tu ie expected. 

WssTUMf AwstHaua.—T he Budget figures ebow a turplas of ;£83,364. 
The reveaue, includbg the surplus, is estimated at ;^3,76 i,to 3, and the 
expenditure at ,:^3^8!3,834. The total ladebtedness of the State up to 
June 30 last was 15,8a5,536, of which ;^i4,ooo,000 have been speotoa 
reproductive works. 

South Austsalia.—‘M agnificent rains have fallen; which assure spleadfd 
harvest prospects. 

Njw ZsALAKB..**.Anothet’ Load Bill for ;^95o,ooo has been introduced 
for the purpose of duplicating suburban railways. 
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Parliament was proro^ed on November 9, A New Zealand Elxblbiiion 
will be held at ChrUtchucch this ;ear. 

The Goverocnent hu raised the interest paid by the Fost-Oflioe Savings 
Bank by | per cent. 

Canada.— The General Election began on November %. The new 
I^ialative Aasembly of the Provtace of Quebec is now constituted of 
sixty*seven Liberals, six Conservatives, and one Independent. Tbe CoO' 
servativei practically abstained from the campaign, this producing faction 
fights among the Liberals. Several Liberals were elected in opposition to 
the pareot Government, Mr. Guerin, Minister without portfolio, and 
Speaker Rainville l)eing both defeated by Liberal candidates who opposed 
the Government. 

I.>ord Grey, the new Govemor*Gener4l of the Dominion, accompanied 
by I^dy Grey and his two daughters, arrived at Ottawa on December jj, 
and met with a most enthusiastic reception. 

NswpounolaNd.—T he revenue for the third quarter of 1904 amounted 
to $5^0,000. The cod fishery has been below the average, but other 
fisheries have been good. 

The result of the elections show that the Government has tnaintsined its 
position in the House of Assembly, having secured a majority of thirty 
votes to six. 

Obituary .—Tbe deaths have bean recorded during the last quarter of the 
following: Major Robert Bain bridge, late 17th Lancers (Indian campaign, 
rfigS)Captain John Belluls Bowring, Political Agent of Wane (Wazlr* 
Isitn expedition iSp4-p5, North«We»t Frontier campaign i 897 * 9 fii Tochi, 
Kohat'Kurram andTirah Field Forcea);—Captain Randolph Ooret Hopkins 
(South Africao campaign) ^-^aptain WilHare Frederick Lee, a.N, (Baltic 
1855, China iSsp-do and 186s)Captain Julius Tennyson (served in 
Caoeda aod India);—Tbe Right Rev. John Carraway Holraes, Bishop of 
3 t. HelenaColonel Douglas Mime Allen, late tst West Africao RsgU 
mant (Lagos) ^^Msjor^neral John Cowell Bartley, late 5th FualUers 
(Eastern campaign t854*5s);—Lieutenant«Oeneral the Hod. John Jocelyn 
Bourke, Cl. (Eastern campaign and Indian Mutiny); — Mr. WllUam 
Digby, C.I.S., a writer of many works on Indian subjectsMr. John 
Perch Goodridge, ;*-Mr. Lafoadio Hearn, a well-known writer on 
Japanese subjects, and since 1890 settled In Japan ^—Lieutenaot-Geoeral 
Jc 3 )n MuUini (Burmese war 1851*53); ~ Tbompsoa Plana, 

teacher of Persian io the University of Oxford aod a traoslator of maoy 
Perriafi works; —Ma}or*General Charles Ednuod Webber, C.I., 
(Hutioy caJDpaiga, Zulu war, Egyptian expedition 1883, Sudan expedition 
x884«8s) ^-Coloocl Joshua Waddington Swifte, Indian Army, retired ;— 
Mr. Shunkra Subbler, ex'Dlvftn of Travaocore Brigade*Surgeon WiiHaas 

Aabion (Mutiay oampaign);-Captain T. B. Steer, s.s.o. (Sotub AA’icu 
campaign);—Captain John Lewis Way. iln. (with PeeVs Naval Brigade in 
the Mutiny)Major*GeDeral William Keury 5 b ad well Earle, late Becgal 
Staff Corps (Panjlb campaign r 848 - 49 r Boree Pass i 853 > 

Mutioy catopaigi);—Brigade-Su^on Edwin Wilson (Central India Field 
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For« 185$);—UeutenAM-CoIorel James Gcrdon Lennox Burnett, com¬ 
manding 18C Battalion Leicester Regiment; —Major A. C. Johnson, 
aist Gurkhas;—The Hon. Thomas Conlsn, clb. Captain MonUgue 
Hawtrcy, 4th BatUlion Royal Munster Fusilier* (Ashanti 1895, South 
African campaign, lately travelling Commissioner on the Gold Coast),*— 
Commander F, W. Melvill,R.N. (Egyptian war iWs, Natal, Naval Brigade, 
1899.1900)Major-General J. T- Ussher, late Staff Officer of Pensions 
(Southern Mahralia campaign 1844-45, Muiioy 1S57-58); —Major H. 
Guise, late r.a. (Timh Expeditionary Force 1896-97, South African war 
1901)5—Lieutenant-Colonel A. ]>. The)lusson (Crimea and Mutiny cam- 
palgni); — Capuin Clement Bensley Thornhill, Indian Staff Corpi, 
late R.A.;—Mrs. Isabella L. Bishop, a famous traveller and writer 5— 
Lieutenant Ungton, and Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders; — Mr- 
Mathew Ridley, Superintendent of Government Horticultural Gardens, 
India;—Mr. Patrick Joseph CorbcH, Royal Indian Engineering College! 
A.M.tCR., Under-Secretary to Government, Public Works Department;— 
Pastor K Haegert, a well-known Methodist missionary in India Moulvi 
Muhammad Hussein, K.a, of Allahabad;-Colonel George Gregory 
Simpson, commanding gSih Division Royal Field Artillery (Afghan war 
aSSo, South African campaignl;—Rev. Patrick Beaton, Chaplain to the 
Forces (Maori war) j—Colonel Uonel Hook (Afghan campaign ^842, 
Sutlej campaign i 845 ' 4 ^, China) 5-Mejor J, W. M. Colton (Afghan war 
sSyHo); Captain Sir Edward Henry John Meredyih, formerly8?thRegt- 
menr (Irish Fusiliers), served In India and China;—Mir Jafar Khan, the 
old Rajah of Nagat,*—Mr. Bhimbhal Kirpsram, Talukdflri Settlement 
Officer, GM^erlt 5—Vice-Admiral Edward Wcstly Vansiiiari (reduction of 
Karachi 1839 end Persian Gulf operations, China 184s, Gulf of Tartary 
x8j4); —Major-General Henry John Thornton, a. a., formerly 0/ the 
Madras ArtilleryRight Rev, Jabe* Cornelius Whitley, first Bishop of 
Cho« Nagpur;—Sir William Hareourt, M.P.Major General Richard 
Cruudel Brook, late Colonel commanding 40ih (South Lancs) Regiment 
(New Z eaJaad wa: 1863-64).Professor Habib Anthony SaJraond, an 
accomplisbed pbilologlcaa eoholar;—Captain Henry John BrodrJek Brown- 
rigg, o.B, (Crimea, 2 oia war 1879) ?“Ur, Emile Schlagenthln, an authority 
oa the Tibetan Ungnage and lore ;-The Right Hon. Earl of Northbrook, 
Uade^Secrettry <X Stem 1859-61, Viceroy of India 1878-76, 

High Commiasloner at Cairo * 884 ;“Navig»ting LJeutcoant Alfred Hick- 
man, R.H, (Coi^o River 1868, Malay PeDinaula 1875, Dahomey blockade 
1876-77) j«-ColoiTcl Eogene Clutiarijuck Impey, c-iB^ formerly of the 
ithRegisoenC Bengal Native Inlaatry, 1851 (Mudoy);—Rev, Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, a well-known United Fred Cfrorcb TndJaa mitfionary 
Thomas Rpchfoit Snow, late Beagal Cavalry (Sind campaign 1843, 
Mutiny);—Ueutensdt-General William Puget La Touche» lace of the 
lodian Army (Paraiao Expeditionary Force 1856 and Mutiny) 7—Tbe 
Venerable Thomas Fother^ll Ugbifcot, no., AwbdeacoD of CapeCoJoDy; 
—Major Thomas Balter Playdeli, jc^ned the Marines *833 (Syrian campaign 
1844. Baltic x 854 *S 5 )i—Lieuteaao{-Coload William Henry Wroote,ft.K.L.r. 
(Baltic 1855-56, China expedition 2858-59)Fleld-Marsbal Sir Henry 
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Wyiic Norraan, o.c,8., C.C.M.G., enl«red Indian Array 1844 (Sikh ware, 
frontier expeditions under Sir Charles Napier, Mutiny, retired from 
Indian Service 1883, afterwards Governor of Jamaica and Queensland) 
Captain Charles Hastings Wood, of the Royal Field Artillery (North-West 
Frontier campaign 1897-^8);—Captain and Brevet-Major Guy de Herriez 
Smith, of 45th Rattre/s Sikha, attached to Egyptian Army (WaiirisUn 
Field Force 1894*951 Central Africa 189$, Doc^gola Expeditionary Force 
and Sudan campaign 1897*98, North-West Frontier 1897, South African 
war 18991900),—Deputy Inapector-General W. Ross, a.N. (New Zealand 
war 1846*48, Straits of Magellan 1851, Eastern campaign r8$4*S5> Mutiny 
and Burma)Mr. Edward Harbord Lushington, formerly of the Bengal 
Civil Service, entered 184! (Secretary to Government of India, Financial 
Department),—t.ieutenant Alfred Howard Reynolds, and Battalion Royal 
Wclah Fusillera (South African war);—Rev. Philip Marks, for thirty-eight 
years S-P.G. missionary and chaplain in CeylonMajor Hamilton 
James Elverson, Reserve of Officers, late of the Royal West Surrey 
Regiment (Afghan r871-80); Mr. Robert Dickson Cruikshank, formerly 
of the loand Royal Madru, now the iit Battalion Royal Dublin Fuilliers 
(Mutiny)The Hon. Andrew John Leach, Puiane Judge of the Supreme 
Court Straiia Settlements 1895;—Mr. William Peaxien, head of the 
Revenue and Refuad Audit Department of the Bombay Municipality;— 
The Crown Princcsi of Korea,*—General Sir Collingwood Dickson, v.c., 
O.C.D., senior Colonel-Commandant Royal Regiment of Artillery (Crimean 
campaign) j—Lieu tenant* Colonel James George Hey Boyd, late aoih Regi¬ 
ment (Crimea 1854*55) .‘—General George Strangwayi, entered Indian 
Army 1838 (Panjab campaign 1848*49, Mutiny);—Lord Hebhouae, K.C.8.1., 
a legal member of Viceroy's Council In India tSys-yy ,*—General Sir 
Richard Taylor, o.c.»,, Colonel Cameron Highlanders (Crimea, Mutiny);— 
Lieutenant-General John Brenton Cox, of the Indian Army (Afghan war 
x879'8o);—Major-General Charles Crawford Mason, entered the Honour¬ 
able Eaat India Company’s Service 184s (Crimea and Mutiny);—Sir 
Frederick FitsWygram (Crimea) ,*—General Sir R. C. Stewart, ic.c.B., late 
Madras Cavalry (Mutiny, Burma 1886*87);—Bishop Hadfield, the former 
Primate of New Zealand ,*—Major John Trenchard Tennant, c.a., formerly 
of the Indian ArmyGeneral Walter Theodore Chitty, of the Indian 
Army;—The Hen. Monugue Henry Mostyn, formerly in the army, and 
served la Abyssinia and Egypt;—The Ntwab Muhammad Sharif Khan of 
Dir, c.i.a.. rendered valuable services during the North-Weet Frontier 
campaigns of 1894 and 189? r“Mr. Alfred Percy (Sikh war 1848*49. 
afterwards Inspector of CalcutU Police Force during the Mutiny);— 
Admiral Sir Erasmus Onsmanney, R.C.B, (Navarino, Baltic, 1855);— 
Captain Claud Alexander, Scots Guards (South African war);—Deputy 
Inspector-Generil of Hoapilels and Fleeu George Andrew Campbell «.D., 
R.W. (retired) (Alexandria *882, Egyptian campaign and Suokln) ,*—Colooel, 
Charles Edward Stewart, c.s,, C.M.C., Ci.a., Indian Staff Corps (retired) 
(Mutiny, Umbeyla catopsugn, Jowaki Afridi expeditions 1877, Consul 
in Persia, and lately ConauWSeneral at Odessa);—Mr, Charles J. 
Fleming, k.g,, formerly of the Indian Civil Service; Colonel Edmund 
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LoroAx Fnser, late 6oth Rifles (Red River expedition 1S79, Egyptian wer 
188 s, Sudan expedition 1884) ^Captain Boscawen Trevor Griffith* 
Boscawen, formerly 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers (CrimeaQ «ar)Colonel 
Arthur Blunt, late Royal Artillery, formerly of the Indian Army (Panjab 
campaign 1848*49),—Major-General Patrick John Campbell, Colonel 
Commandane Royal Regiment of Artillery (Kaffir war i85i'S3, Crimea 
185s),—MaJor*Geoeral William Herbert Cuming, late Madras Staff Corps 
(Burmese war 1852*53, Crimea and Mutiny). 

Detmbtr 30, 1904. 
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Mr. Frank Biruwood, in his paper, '*The Empire’s 
Greacest Commercial Asset,” in this for July, 

1904.* compares the total value of the imports and exports 
from each Colony with the Mother Country separately 
with those from India, and thus arrives at the conclu' 
sion that “among the children of Great Britain, India 
is the Mother Country’s best customer," leaving out of 
all consideration the condition of the population in these 
several parts of the Empire, and the skill, dexterity, and 
Judgment with which the industries existing in these 
countries are administered. This manner of dealing with 
so all-important a subject Is, we consider, very misleading « 
before an English audience, who know little or nothing 
about India, and, as Macaulay said, care less, and $0 gf> 
away with very wrong impressions. We purpose, therefore,, 
to show by his own figures that this conclusion is very far 
from being right, and that India, so far from being the 
Mother Country’s best customer, does not do one-tenth of 
the trade she is quite capable of doing with the world at 
large, simply because her population has been, and Is stUI, 
kept by her peculiar caste system in miserable bondage 

* See pp. 44-7*. 
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The total value of imports and exports for T903 from all 
the Colonies is ^t50»6oo,ooo, taken from Mr Bird wood’s 
paper; the population U supposed to he about 12,000,000 
in these parts of the Empire; hence this trade is done at 
the rate of ^12*55 per head of population. For the same 
year the total value of imports and exports for India is only 
^71,726,000, less than half the trade with the Colonies ; 
the population is assumed to be 300,000,000; hence the 
rate per head of population in India is 4s. p^d. only. 

From the above figures it is quite apparent that one- 
twenty-fifth of the numbers in the Colonies do about 
fifty-two times as much trade with the Mother Country as 
India does I This of itself is quite sufficient to show in 
what a lamentable condition the peoples of India are in» 
and fully accounts for English capital not finding any scope 
for profitable employment In this country; for the popula¬ 
tion here have been for ages kept in such miserable slavery 
and bondage by the caste system that their labour is not 
worth 2d. a day, and from want of all skill, dexterity, and 
judgment, the waste in production is incalculable. 

This view of the subject can be further confirmed by 
--tOflIVparing the revenue derived from the Post-Office in the 
United Kingdom with that obtained from the same source 
in India. At home the people pay about 9s. per head of 
population towards this revenue; in India the rate is 
about 2d. per bead. From these figures it is quite evident 
<hat, for all their social and commercial intercourse with the 
'vwld, the pedple of India do not pay one-fifcleth of the 
■sum per head which the people of the United Kingdom 
are quite willing to pay to maintain their social and com¬ 
mercial intercourse in good working order. If anything 
had been done to develop the industries of India, and the 
people could afford to pay 2S- 6d. per head towanla the 
Post-Office, the revenue so obtained, willingly from its 
teeming millions would amount to 

which is considerably in excess of the land revenue now 
raised under all the systems of collecting land revenue 
which have been devised for India during twenty centuries, 
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by which the country has been kept in chronic dread of 
famine, and the people exist in the utmost misery, poverty, 
and ignorance. So mucl^ for the plasticity of its caste 
system, which Mr. j. D. Rees so much admires. Tn con¬ 
sidering why the industries of India are in this deplorably 
backward condition, it is absolutely necessary to take into 
account *‘the requisites of production/' and to see in what 
condition these are in India. These requisites are labour, 
capital, and land, and we propose to examine the present 
condition of these in this country. With their past history 
the less wc have to do the better, and let " the dead bury 
their dead.*' Men and systems must always be judged by 
their fruits. It is impossible to understand what Is meant 
when it Is said that the caste system of India does 
not form any obstacle to the proper development of the 
country; caste is sull^clencly plastic to allow of its votaries 
taking up any occupation they desire." As the rigid rules 
of this caste system forbid men born in one caste to be re* 
ceived into another, to all intents and purposes they might 
as well have been born animals, and so herd naturally with 
their kind only—as buffaloes with buffaloes, for instance. 
As regards labour, there i»an abundance of it in this country ; 
about 80 per cent, of the population is employed in agri¬ 
culture, the chief industry of India, but how Inefficient this 
labour is can be easily ascertained from die fact that the 
wages of these people average about is. a wcok. Their 
condition can be best judged of by considermg the con¬ 
dition of their women, and about this the following account, 
which appeared in the Chrictian of July 14, 1904, above 
the signature of *'Ada Lee," is a very fair and truthful 
description: 

^‘A Like or Sadness. 

The pent-up sorrow of years was poured out in the story 
of (he woman’s life which followed. We give it In her own 
words Af nearly as foUcitfS: 

“■'I was married by my parents when a very young child. 
1 was taught the routine of househt^d dudes, aod the cere- 

f a 
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monies of worship of our household gods. But what good 
did it do to worship them ? What Fate has written In my 
forehead must be. My husband died, leaving me one son 
and three daughters. Since the time of his death I have 
eaten but one meal a day, and that meal of rice and vege> 
tables only, and must be cooked by my own hand. Every 
fifteenth day is widows’ fast-day. My one meal is eaten in 
the morning of the fourteenth. On the fifteenth I must not 
take even a sup of water. Not having eaten since the 
morning before, I become so weak and faint that often before 
the morning of the sixteenth I become unconscious. If my 
son, who loves me, thinks I am dying, he may not refresh 
me with a drop of water to save my life. Should he give 
me such a drink of water, he has to endure one year’s 
penance to atone for sin. Again and again, especially in 
the hot months, my life has become almost extinct, and I 
wonder why death has not come and ended my sufferings. 
We are allowed no flesh of any kind, and you know how 
fond we Bengalis are of flsh. Sometimes a large fish is 
brought into the house, more than the family can eat. and 
1 just long for one taste of it 1 I see all the others are 
enjoying It, and a good share goes to waste, but I dare not • 
put a morsel into my mouth. This may seem a little thing 
CO you, but such s longing comes over me for a taste of flsh 
that ] can hardly endure the sight/ ‘ But why are you 
bound by such unjust rulesP’ I ventured to say. 'Ah (’ 
she answered,' if I care to choose a life of shame 1 might 
break them, aod such treatment Is the cause of so many of 
our young widows going wrong. But the greatest sorrow 
of all 1 have not told you. My youngest daughter, only 
sixteen, is now a widow in her father-in-law’s house, and 
has to spend all the days of her life in this round of fasting 
and suffering. She is servant of the household, and can 
take part in no social feast or marriage ceremonies, nor in 
any other pleasure which comes now and then to brighten 
the dark life of the other women. She is a childless widow. 
Her fate'is worse than mine, too 1 ‘ 

" The poor woman's heart seems to be breaking, How 
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gladly we told her of Jesus, the sympathizing Saviour 1 
And as we left the car, she said: ' You will not forget me ?' 
We answered : ‘ No; and you will not forget our words— 
God’s message to you ?' There will ever remain with us 
the recollection of the longing look she turned towards us 
as she said : ' No, 1 will never forget; and you will always 
pray for me ” 

When the wives, mothers, and widows of these people 
are dealt with in such a manner, how is it possible for them 
to bring up their children in any decent manner, whilst they 
themselves, by the caste system, are kept in the grossest 
ignorance and bondage ? It is no wonder, then, the girls 
grow up and are fit only for purposes which we cannot 
mention, but which are encouraged by the priestcraft and 
superstition of this poor and most miserable of all countries 
of the earth. 

That the labour of the very lowest caste of these peoples 
can be most usefully developed can be very easily shown 
from the records of the " Queen h Own Sappers and 
Miners " for more than one and a half centuries. There is 
no more distinguished corp.t amongst the native armies of 
India; every Commander-in*Chief has borne willing testi¬ 
mony to their gallantry, loyalty, and usefulness on active 
service in all parts of the world. Lord ^olseley, who 
served with them in the Burmah War of 185a, describes 
these men as the best of military workmen ” in the last 
work he published, more chan fifty years afterwards. Such 
soldiers as Sir C. Napier, Sir J. Outram, Sir Hope Grant, 
all with one accord bear the same testimony ; these are the 
men who, under the caste system of India, are looked down 
upon as those “common people”! Why, a high-caste 
Cutcherry man Is unfit to carry the shoes of such 
men I 

In the workshops established in the Godavery and 
Kistna districts the same caste of people have been trained 
to be most useful workmen and mechanics, and ocher 
instances could be easily cited to prove there is no want of 
intelligence amongst the low castes of lodia; ihe.pecfile to 
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blame are those Europeans who have given themselves up 
to the dull, stupid practices of Cutcherry Brahmins, and all 
their evil ways and cunning, crafty practices. 

So far as regards labour in India, we alone are to blame 
for not having utilized it in any proper manner; hence the 
consequence is that capital, the second requisite in pro* 
duction, is in the most deplorable condition. During the 
hair*eeritury that railways have absorbed the whole atten* 
tion of the Government, the bazaar rates for lending money 
have been more than doubled; not a farthing has been 
added, by these works, to the value of real estate; no new 
industries have been established by them; and it is now 
admitted their charges for freight, etc., are more than 
80 por cent, too kigk for this country. Under all these 
circumstances It is quite impossible for capital to have 
accumulated, and in the same time the country has been 
run into debt for the construction of these works, and 
heavily taxed to meet their dehciencios. Great credit is 
taken for the railways, because they enable the Govern* * 
mem to convey food by them to those parts of the country 
which are suffering from famine; but all the cost has to be 
paid out of the taxes, and from no remunerative earnings 
by these works by which capital can be accumulated ; hence 
they have promoted no Industries. The third requisite in 
production is land. The products from this can be developed 
or enhanced in value by only two fossibU methods: first, it 
must be supplied with abundant means for maintaining the 
stock in good working condition, and for fertilising the soil 
in the best manner possible; and, secondly, the land must be 
provided with the best, the freest, and cheapest means of 
transport to the most extensive markets at all times, so as 
to secure the best prices, to increase prohts as much as 
possible. In India these alUimportant matters have never 
received any attention whatever In any of the numberless 
systems of collecting land revenue ever devised by its 
governments during more than twenty centuries. 

You may examine all the one thousand and one volumes, 
reports, etc., now existing in the records of all the Govern- 
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ment offices, and you will not find a word in them about 
providing the land with those two requisites, simple as they 
are. All sorts and kinds of coercive measures have been 
adopted at one time or another, and the people have been 
worried out of their lives to pay revenue to the Government 
by one device or another, but they have never had the 
proper means provided them to enable them to work the 
land profitably, except, perhaps, in the delta districts of 
Madras; and the contrast between the condition of the 
people in these districts and the sugnant condition of the 
people in ocher parts of India is most marked, and clearly 
proves that the general administration of the land in India 
is most defective, and the sole cause of its intense poverty 
and misery. 

Having shown how deficient all the requisites of produc* 
tion are in India, we have to consider the rernedies which 
are likely to produce better results, for it is of no use to 
enumerate the products which India is capable of yielding 
before we adopt measures which will enable the people to 
raise these profitably. Hitherto the object kept In view 
has been to obtain more and more revenue for the State, 
whereas we should first attend to the requisites of produc* 
cion, and improve these to the utmost when the revenue 
will be secure enough. As the first Napoleon said. no 
revenue Is so secure as that which is based on a flourishlng 
agriculture’*; but you must first the right means to 

make the cultivation of the land as profitable as possible to 
the people, and give them security of tenure, and then only 
can the revenue be realised in full. And this is just what 
we have not done in India, as can be most clearly seen 
by comparing the work done in the United States of 
America by its Agricultural Department in collecting and 
distributing freely to all classes the best information relating 
to the cultivation of the land, and contrasting the records of 
their year-book with the wretched gibbeHsh and jargon in 
use in the Revenue Department of India for collecting land 
revenue, by the several systems in vogue for centuries m 
that miserable country, by which not an acre of land* has 
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ever been better cultivated or the welfare of the ryots 
promoted in the slightest degree during all these ages. 

In America it is established by all parties. There is no 
function within the power of Government higher than that 
of making possible the creation of prosperous homes.'* In 
-one of his speeches President Roosevelt said: “ Through- 
-out our history the success of the home-maker has been but 
another name for the up-building of the nation/’ and the 
-conclusions they have arrived at are that '‘the invcstiga- 
•tions which have been carried on demonstrate that, looking 
at tkt mat Ur from ail sides^ there is no one question now 
before the people of the United States of greater impor¬ 
tance than the conservation of the water-supply and the 
reclamation of the arid lands of the west and their settle¬ 
ment by men who will aciually build homes and create 
communities.” 

We have only to contrast all the systems of connecting 
land revenue in India with the above intelligent policy in 
America to see how miserably we have fallen shore in 
promoting the welfare of the people. 

By the semindari tenure it is admitted that, in so fertile 
a basin as the Godavery River, having an average annual 
rainfsll of 50 inches, nothing whatever can be done to benefit 
<be people in general by the employment of any amount of 
•capital, skill, or knowledge iu agriculture—that is to say. in 
an area more than double the size of England and Wales, and 
having a population supposed to be about 105 to the square 
mile, so means can be adopted for the proper conservancy 
of the water-supply for securing the crops from failure from 
any irregularity in a season’s rainfall, or for introducing any 
improved methods for cultivating the land. How, then, can 
the people build up homes' or establish themselves in 
thriving industrial communities ? Not only are they denied 
all the requisites absolutely required to make the cultivation 
of the land at all secure and profitable to themselves and to 
the Government by this most pernicious system of land 
tenure, but they are also deprived of all access to the 
markets of the world by the cheapest means—by the river 
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navigation having' been stopped in order to favour the rail¬ 
ways—and it is now admitted that the freight and other 
charges of these works are more than 80 per cent, too high 
for the condition of industry in India. Of course, the same 
remarks apply to all parts of the country where this 
zemindar: tenure of land has been established and 
maintained at reckUss loss to the whole of the labouring 
populations existing in them ; hence it is that all irrigation 
works in such localities are dead failures. The blame for 
this rests entirely on those who have persisted in 
administering the land revenue by a caste system> and 
totally neglecting the welfare of the community in general; 
and this is evident from the last census, the population in 
these Central Provinces having decreased about 8^ per 
cent. 

In Madras it was intended to introduce the peasant 
proprietary system of land tenure by what is called the 
ryotwari system; but this object has been entirely 
frustrated by the Cutcherry Brahmin system which prevails 
throughout this Presidency, and the ryot is as hide-bound 
here as in any other parts of India, and cannot do anything 
towards improving himself or the land he holds without the 
interference of some petty-fogging native Revenue 0facial, 
under pretence of making revenue for the Government, 
but in reality to secure bcikkshish for himself and the 
Cutcherry system under which he holds his appointment. 
So absurd is the system that a professional engineer officer 
cannot execute any necessary repairs to a tank even with¬ 
out obtaining the sanction of a Tahsildar, who knows about 
as much of hydraulic engineering as the hfth wheel Of 
a coach. 

We have only to look at the way a great engineering 
work like the Godavery anikut system has been dealt with 
by this system of land administration, to see how recklessly 
careless these people are of all interests but their own 
pockets. 

This district was In so desolate a condition in the forties, 
the laod revenue was decreasing so rapidly, and the popula- 
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tion deserting ihe country in such numbers, that, on the 
recommendation of the late Sir Henry Montgomery, of the 
Civil Service, who was specially deputed by the Govern¬ 
ment for the duty of reporting on cbe state of the district, 
Sir A, Cotton was called upon to devise measures to 
prevent the entire ruin of the delta, as he had been 
SO successful in dealing with the Tanjore district. 

His proposals for constructing this anikut and establishing 
a good system of irrigation and navigation in the delta 
was accepted and sanctioned for execution by the Govern¬ 
ment of the day in 1847. Early in 1850 the dam and its 
subsidiary works was completed, and the distribution of 
the water taken in hand, when the Hoard of Revenue, 
Madras, got an order passed that no water»rate was to be 
levied till a Revenue survey and settlement had been made 
by them ; they took fifteen years to do this work, in an area 
of about a,000 square miles of o|>en delta land. During all 
this time not a farthing was allowed to be credited to these 
works, though the irrigation had been extended to nearly 
500,000 acres of land, and several lines of navigation had 
been established throughout the deluj and in this sam® 
lime the works were being cUbited at compound interest on 
the capital expenditure from the beginning. By a moderate 
calculation the loss to tbe works by this arrangement was 
150 lacs of rupees, whilst the outlay on them during this 
lime was probably less than 80 lacs, Including all charges 
for interests, maintenance, etc. Not satisfied with the 
injury thus wantonly infiicted on the works, the Board of 
Revenue, Madras, made the settlement as unfavourable 
as possible against the works, in spite of the opinions of 
all the district authorities: the water-rate was made Rs. 4 
per acre, and it was actually declared the land-rate was 
Rs. 2 per acre, from land which, before the worics were 
constructed, was declared by all authorities to be in such 
a ruinous and desolate condition that rt was not worth 
cultivating; at the same time all remissions of revenue were 
made debitable to the water-rate, and, of course, against 
those very works which all the district auihoriiies admitted 
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had alone saved the country and its population from utter 
ruin. 

But the mischief done by this Cutcherry Brahmin system 
of collectings land revenue was not yet completed, for 
150,000 acres of land was actually exempted from paying 
this moderate rate, on the plea it had received water from 
the river before the works were constructed, which was 
a physical Impossibility, for this supply was entirely depen¬ 
dent on the river floods; in some seasons it was super¬ 
abundant and destroyed all the cultivation, In others it was 
deficient and the crops withered. 

By the anikut works the supply has been thoroughly 
regulated, and the land gets the water only in such quan¬ 
tities as it requires, and the cultivation is secured from all 
losses. For effecting this in the best possible manner, 
these works were thus mulcted of 6 lacs of rupees a year 
for over thirty-three years by this settlement; the losses to 
the works amount to about soo lacs of rupees. 

From the above the losses indicted on these works by 
the Revenue authorities cannot be estimated at less than 
350 lacs of rupees; the capital outlay on them up to date 
is about Rs. 233)75.000 and the return is said to be 18 per 
cent, by the peculiar method of keeping accounts which 
prevails In the Revenue Departments of India, whereas, 
In fact, the works have really repaid all costs two or 
three times over, and have secured the prosperity of the 
whole district on the soundest basis, in spite of all attempts 
to depreciate their value and importance. One more cir¬ 
cumstance connected with these works we must notice, for 
it shows very clearly how all such hydraulic works are mis¬ 
managed in India. 

The following is taken from the Madras Mail of 
August 26, 1904: “Some years ago, when the East Coast 
Railway was opened, the charges on the boats using the 
Godavery Canal were enormously enhanced, with a view to 
drive the traffic on the railway. But this has apparently 
failed, for twice the number of boats ply now, amd ttrice 
as many licenses are taken out as before the railway was 
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opened/' etc. Though navigation has not been destroyed 
by this miserable policy, great injury appears to have been 
done to the irrigation, for by the latest returns the area has 
decreased from 839,855 in [901-1902 to 810,630 acres in 
(9O2*r903, a falling off in cultivation of 29,221 acres in on$ 
stasGn, and a loss in revenue of Rs. 138,190, which means, 
probably, a loss to the people of about 7 lacs of rupees— 
a very serious matter, which requires the immediate atten¬ 
tion of the Government, for it was pointed out at the time 
these enhanced rates on the navigation were imposed it 
would certainly tend to decrease the cultivation of the land 
by increasing the cost of production: and this result is, 
apparently, already taking place, and likely to go on, with 
disastrous effects not only on the Government revenue, 
but on the means of the population, and then we shall have 
*'the old cuckoo cry'' that irrigation works do not pay In 
India when such a policy as this is adopted towards them. 
Already it is admitted that the freight and other charges of 
the railways in India are over 80 ptr cens. too high for Us 
pnssnt industrial condUion, so here, because the land in the 
Godavery Delta had been provided with the cheapest means 
of transport for iu products to all the markets of the world, 
the rates on the canals are enhanced some 400 per cent, to 
beneht the railways, and the result is the irrigatiun la falling 
off nearly 30,000 acres in one year! A more silly, absurd 
policy one can hardly imagine. 

That something must really be done in India to protect 
the interest of its population and to secure a proper revenue 
for the Go veto me nt without its being too heavy a burden 
on the people can be illustrated by many iosunces, but 
perhaps the Bangalore water-supply affords as good an 
instance as can be given. 

For many years this subject had been under consideca- 
lion, and at last, in 1887, the Madras Governmeat offered 
a priae of Rs. 2,00a for the best essay on tbe suli^L 
Several essays were sent iir, but the award was made to 
a Mysore engineer, evidently in collusion with the Durbar 
and some other high officials. Somehow the Madras 
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Government got an inkling that all was not right in the 
matter, and they submitted this essay to a well-known, 
highly-qualified civil engineer for an opinion, who returned 
the precious document, writing across it in large letters in 

red pencil, “ D-d rotT which In deed and truth it was, 

and not worth the paper it was printed on. In the mean¬ 
time the Durbar had surreptitiously obuined a copy of the 
project for supplying the whole station with water in the 
most abundant manner at the cheapest rates, and at the 
same time converting some 3.000 acres of good jungle 
waste lands on a very high level into building land. The 
late Dewan secured this land for himself, and had the 
project worked out and the estimate prepared on the very 
same data as originally proposed by iu author; but the crick 
was found out and exposed, and they destroyed all the 
papers, and the supreme Government refused to allow any 
inquiry or investigation to be made into the matter. 

The station, however, has been supplied with water by 
a most expensive project, and is permanently burdened 
with a tax of 6 per cent, on the outlay, when it could have 
been most easily supplied from Hebbal for about 1 per 
cent., and all those jungle waste lands sold for building 
purposes would have repaid all costs in a few years. At 
present the water is obtained from a valley which has 
some sixty or seventy tanks above ii« and the lands under 
these are highly manured, so in floods the water is as filthy 
and foul as it can possibly be. The Hebbal basin is the 
cleanest one near this station; there are only one or two 
small tanks in it, which could have been easily bought out. 
The run-off into this tank is from the highest and steepest 
ground round Bangalore, and all records and observations 
show that it is most abundantly supplied with water; but 
all has been sacrificed to suit certain private interests. 

From all the accounts one sees or hears of, a great 
change is corning over the spirit in which the public worts 
are to be administered in li>dia io the near future; we bear 
far less of the incalculable benefits" of the railway systttn 
alone for developir^ the resources of this country, and 
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more about these works, which alone can benefit the great 
industry of India—its agriculture. In all parts of the 
country great hydraulic projects are being proposed and 
investigated, and in Madras estimates have been prepared 
and submitted to the Government, proposing an outlay 
of nearly 300 lacs of rupees, or ^2,000,000 sterling, on 
projecte of this kind in certain districts. It is impassible 
to give any detailed account of these from the information 
published in the Government orders, but one thing is 
perfectly clear: the Madras Government have not got any¬ 
thing like a sufficient number of well-qualified and trained 
engineers and subordinates to assist them in their earnest 
desire Co esublish good hydraulic works all over the 
territories under their control. This great defect has 
arisen from the way all the irrigation works were dis¬ 
couraged atid mismanaged after Sir A. Cotton left the 
country; for more than forty years everything possible 
was done to prevent the extension of hydraulic works, and 
even such great works as he had projected and established 
were sadly neglected for many years, and the consequences 
are oow becoming but loo apparent, and the Government 
fiod there is no one to lead, direct, and control the 
operations so confidently as experience can alone inspire. 
It is quite apparent the estimates are not prepared so as to 
obtain the greatest benefits possible io storing water; for 
Instance, reservoirs are proposed to be constructed, and to 
be provided with gigantic waste weirs. Now, if these are 
necessary, it is quite evident the reservoirs are not made 
la^e enough to impound as much as possible of the avail¬ 
able ralo^ j this we coosidef a very serious defect, and 
one that cannot be ewily remedied hereafter except at 
great cost and risk. In the tropics it is a very safe rule to 
make the reservoirs large enough to hold as much as 
possible of the maximum rainfall, to take every precaution 
that at least 7$ per cent of such storage, shall ajvrays 
remain in the reservoirs to tide over a season of drought 
and preserve the live-stock in good condition; this will 
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prevent the ryocs suflertng the frightful losses they now 
incur, and which the Viceroy himself has publicly noticed. 
Another matter of the greatest importance requires very 
serious attention: the people f$msl be /rained to prevent all 
waste in their own interests. This subject has had no 
proper attention paid to it in South India. No sooner 
does a tank, early in the season, get a good supply of water 
than the sluices are all opened, and everyone is allowed to 
scramble for as much water as he can get by any means. 
Very often the unk runs dry; the rains fail, and the con¬ 
sequences are most disastrous to all concerned, for the 
people lose all their labour and outlay, and the Government 
are called upon to grant remissions, whereas by good 
management and careful supervision much of these losses 
can be prevented. Another advantage gained by keeping 
the bed of a tank moist at all times is that when the hrst 
rains fall after the hoc weather, the water Is not lost by 
absorption and evaporation; the beds of these tanks be¬ 
come 30 dry and cracked by the heac of the sun in the hot 
months that we have seen a 4*1 nch fall of rain falling in 
four or hve bouri t/Uirtfy lost in two or three days. 

The above remarks apply to ordinary tanks and reservoirs, 
and not to those which are supplied from great rivers such 
aa the Nile, and which it is hoped will soon be constructed 
on similar rivers in India. In proposing to afford the land 
a good and abundant water-supply so as to extend Its 
cultivation as much as possible, the subject of communica¬ 
tion must be most seriously considered and provided for, 
so that all products can be conveyed to the best market 
at all times and in the cheapest manner possible. The 
Government cannot insist too strongly on this most Im¬ 
portant matter being attended to by ail their servants, 
Railways, canals, main and, above all» cross roads, are 
imperatively necessary for this purpose, and no one should 
be permitted to carry out one particular at the expense 
of the whole community—such, for instance, as the railway 
system in. India. These works by themselves csaaoc by 
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any possibility suit the want of an agricultural community 
except in their immediate vicinity; hence we have such 
complaints of their being no feeders to these works, show¬ 
ing very clearly that» for want of good common cross-roads, 
not only are the railways unable to do their own work In 
an efficient manner, but the farmers also have been de¬ 
prived of those works which are of the greatest possible 
utility to them in all agricultural operations. 

How important this subject is in connection with the 
cultivation of the land is well illustrated by a recent order 
of the Madras Government: it appears they have nearly 
completed a unk at Ponnalur, in the Nellore district, and 
now find the ryots refuse to take the water for their lands. 
The site is described as being very inacussihU even for the 
purpose of inspection, and eighteen miles from the nearest 
railway-station. As the ryots apparently never had any 
facilities of access to any markets, of course they only culti¬ 
vated such lands as were required to supply their home 
wants, and to all Intents and purposes are quite ignorant 
of any improved methods of cultivation, and naturally refuse 
to pay for water when they do not or cannot see how it will 
benefit them; but give them good common roads to the 
adjacent markets, and they will soon find out for themselves 
how remunerative wet cultivation is. Unfortunately, the 
railway can be of little use to them, as their charges are coo 
high for ordinary agricultural products, but common roads 
will supply all their needs if properly bridged. Many years 
ago We had to attend to the repairs of a very la^e tank 
irrigating over 3,000 acres of land; it was quite inaccessible 
to wheeled traffic, and their paddy straw was, In conse¬ 
quence, of no valtie to the cultivators. We had a good 
fair weather road made for them to two adjacent markets, 
distant twelve and fifteen miles, on either aide, and the 
people then were able to sell all their paddy straw at 
3 annas a bundle, and admitted readily these roads had 
added i lac of rupees to the vahie of their irrigacioo, whilst 
the cost of these roads was only about 6,000 or 7,000 rupees. 
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proving: how correct i$ the rule amongst all English land 
surveyors that inferior lands with good means of transport 
to all markets are of much greater value than more fertile 
lands which do not possess these means. These remarks 
are only made in the hope the Government may not be 
disappointed in undercakinghydraulic works in Madras* for 
unless the subject of communications in connection with 
these works is properly attended to, neither the Govern* 
ment nor the people can by any possibility realize the full 
value of any outlay on mere irrigation; and if Sir A. Cotton's 
reports are carefully examined, it will be seen what great 
stress he always laid on this all-important matter. It has 
been publicly urged that there is no scope for improvements 
in Madras in the way of irrigation, and that the rivers of 
South India, noc being fed from snow-clad mounuins, are 
of little or no use for that purpose. If hydraulic works are 
to be established according to the ancient mamool of the 
country, there is no doubt there is no scope for any im¬ 
provement now, and never has been in all ages. That there 
are abundant means for all agricultural purposes In the 
large river system of South India we are able to show in a 
very convincing manner from an order of the Madras 
Government lately published on the Boods in the Kistna 
River, in October, J903. It appears from the collector’s 
report that on the 7th of chat month the (!ood rose to a 
height of 44'68 feet on the anikut register, which was 
3^ feet higher than any flood recorded during more than 
half a century at this station: *'Thi$ means a flood discharge 
over the Bezwada anikut of 1,100,000 cubic feet per second, 
which is about 140 times the maximum discharge of the 
Thames at Staines, and 2^ times as great as that of the 
Nile where it enters its delta.*’ 

In previous years heavy floods had prevailed, which 
lasted for several days, but never rose to the height of 
the flood of this year, which fortunately lasted for only a 
few days, or the damage would have been almost irrepar¬ 
able. The Kistna River has a catchment area of about 
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80,000 square miles, and is quite capable of yielding a much 
larger quantity of water than the Nile in any ordinary 
seasons; the Godavery has a catchment area about 50 per 
cent. larger than the Kistna, and is supplied by a similar 
rainfall, but the ground is not so steep as in the Kistna 
basin, and the length of the river is greater, so that its 
floods are far more moderate, and last for longer periods. 
The Kaveri has a catchment area about 25 per cent, less 
than the Kistna, but the rainfall at its sources in the Coorg 
and Nilgiri Hills is much greater, so there is an abundance 
of water in these basins. 

None of these great rivers have a single reservoir con> 
structed on any of their tributaries or the main stream; all 
their enormous hood waters run to waste into the sea, when, 
if these were only properly conserved, there can be no 
doubt some 30,000,000 acres of land could be well supplied 
with water for all irrigation purposes, just as the Nile is 
now found to be quite capable of doing after reservoirs have 
been constructed in its basin; for, after only end yeads 
experience, so useful are these works found to be, it is 
proposed to increase their capacity; and there is neither 
rhyme nor reason why the same result should not be ob« 
tained on these Indian rivers, which are supplied with 
water In exactly the same way as the Nile is. So there is 
nothing, so far as natural means are concerned, to prevent 
a most Nourishing agriculture being established in South 
India; but everything has been sacrificed to maintain a most 
absurd system of land tenure for merely caste purposesr 
and the lives and welfare of millions are deliberately sacri* 
heed to this hideous mc 4 och, to our lasting disgrace as a 
governing power. 

In Egypt, and in the United States <A America a very 
different policy has been adopted by the eoligfatened rulers 
of those parts of the world, and they rake csre to afford the 
community the necessary means for building up InduBtrial 
communities On the most extensive scale possible by securing 
the interests of all concerned in the best manner possible, 
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and to weld into a thriving community; whereas in India, 
in all their systems of collecting land revenue, the interests 
of a caste only are considered, and we are actually told the 
Brahmins would not allow a collector to carry out measures 
for the benefit of the working classes j Is it any wonder, 
then, the people arc in the most abject condition of igno- 
ranee, poverty, and misery, when all their interests are sacri¬ 
ficed CO a mere tup. headed Cuicherry Brahmin system, and 
which has never done a single thing to promote the welfare 
of the community during some twenty centuries ? 

The three districts for which Sir A. Cotton laboured so 
strenuously during all hia service in India are the only ones 
in South India in which any real progress can be shown, 
and yield the Government, very willingly, the largest 
revenues. In all other districts where no such enlightened 
views have been allowed free scope, the people are just as 
backward as they well can be under such a caste system; and 
all the blood of these unfortunate people will be required at 
our hands, for we have the means of doing the same as 
Sir A. Cotton had, but we will not use them in any proper 
manner, but abide in mean subserviency to the methods o£ 
an ignorant caste system. 

In the discussion on Mr Birdwood’s paper, Sir Patrick 
PlayAir, ci.b., is reported to have said: “It will be 
conceded chat the three items chat go to make up cost are 
rent, wages, and transform* To this dictum we feel 
obliged CO take exception, for, according to Adam Smith, 

“ wages, and rent are the three original sources of 
all revenue, as well as of all exchangeable value. The 
whole price of any commodity must still finally resolve 
itself into some one or ocher or all of these three points, as 
whatever profit of it remains after paying the rent of 
the land and the price of the whole labour employed la 
raising, manufacturing, and Mn^ni it io maHut, must 
necessarily be profit to somebody “ {vol I, p. 54). From 
the above extract it is quite clear that cost of crafts|»r< 
forma a part of the wages, which has to be advanced by the 
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• producer and recovered by him in the market to which his 
products can be conveyed In the cheaptst manner possible 
and at iks right lime, so that his profits may be as large as 
possible. 

Now, because cost of transport is so onerous beyond all 
calculation in India, we can easily see why the profits of 
all its industries are so wretchedly small, and, in years, 
come down to nearly a vanishing-point It is admitted the 
railway charges are over per cent cou high for this 
country ; its main and cross roads can hardly be said to 
exist at all for purposes of cheap transport The gradients, 
generally, are very bad, and the rivers mostly unbridged. 
The rivers have not been made navigable, and its canal 
system, except in small areas like the Godavery and Kistna 
Delta, have never been developed for navigation purposes ; 
hence it is the people have never had afforded them 
the oksapist means of transport, and their industries 
have always stagnated. The result is exactly what might 
have been anticipated under such a crude system of land 
administration. In those parts of India, as in the Godavery 
and Kisena Deltas, where Sir A. Cotton insisted upon the 
navigation being made as perfect as possible, the progress 
of all industrial occupations is most remarkable, in spite of 
the canals being subjected to most exorbitant taxation in 
order to favour the railways. This dog-in-the-manger 
policy is working out its own remedy. The people find the 
canals, in spite of the taxes, are most useful for many 
purposes. But they are apparently throwing up the land 
for irrigation, as in the Godavery this has decreased by 
nearly 3 O 1 OOO acres in one year, and the Government hence 
lost far more revenue thereby than they can have gained by 
taxing the canals, so the great industry of the district is 
being injured very seriously, As it U a matter of surprise 
and discussion at home why English capital does not find its 
way into India as freely as it does even into the republics 
of South America, where life is as insecure, almost, as 
amongst sava^^, we have endeavoured in the above 
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remarks to indicate the chief causes why English capitalists 
will have little or nothing to do with Indian affairs. First, 
no man of business will care to enter into enterprises when 
he has no good security that his capital will be under 
reliable supervision; and by the institutions of India 
he cannot have this. Everything connected with the 
agriculture of the country Is under some sort or kind 
of Government control and supervision, according to 
the ancient customs of the country, and the people 
en>ployed in collecting such land revenue as they can 
get by those customs are very jealous of any outside 
interference, and if anything of the kind is attempted they 
immediately raise the cry that the Government revenue is 
in danger if their practices are interfered with in any 
manner whatever. Hence we have a collector even 
admitting that he was prevented making changes which he 
believed would be benehclal to the ryots because the 
Brahmins would not let him do sol When the people 
are not allowed to plant a tree or cut a ditch without 
securing the sanction of such people In some way or 
another, is it any wonder the great industry of this country 
•^gf(culture —Is about as far advanced as It was in 
England in the days of the heptarchy ? 

Secondly, we have seen in what an unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tion all the requisites of production are in India, The 
labour is not worth one skilling a tvetA in wages, as the 
people are in painful ignorance, without any hope in life, 
and in constant dread of famine, and hence for ages have 
been looked down upon by. the caste rules of the society 
here as mere beasts of burden, and the women are in as 
bad, if not worse, plight. As regards their offspring, it is 
useless to say anything; unless as great a change in their 
condition is made as we made in turning such people into 
good sappers and miners, their labour must remain • as 
inefficient and profitless as it has been during the past 
twenty centuries or more. Of capital it is needless to say 
more. With labour inefficient, land tenures very inseoure. 
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no new industries having been established In the past half- 
centiiry by the railways, and the bazaar rates for lending 
money having doubled in the same time, no accumulation 
of capital worth considering can have been made. People 
who have the chance may have hoarded money by usury, 
but this process does not and cannot promote industrial 
enterprises or occupations. As regards the hmd, until some 
change is made in the system of collecting land revenue In 
India, and greater security given to the cultivator that a fair 
proportion of the fruits of his industry i.s secured to him as 
his share by /axv, there is absolutely no probability that any 
improvement will be or can be made in cultivating the land. 
For centuries the ryots have been subjected to one or other 
of these systems, by which no improvement has ever been 
made. The leading idea in all these systems—call them 
by any name you please—the only notion the native official 
has in his bead, is to make the cultivator pay up as much as 
possible by every sort and kind of coercive measure for the 
benefit of the sircar, without affording the land any uf those 
means by which alone it can be profitably cultivated, and a 
full price obtained for its products in the most extensive 
markets at the right time. Even the Irrigation Commission 
has been compelled to admit that under the zemindar] 
tenure in the Central Provinces no capital can be expended 
on any works to develop the resources of such a river basin 
as the Godavery, containing over 100,000 square miles of 
very fertile land, and having an average rainfall of about 
,50 indies in the year. Any number of good reservoirs and 
tanks copld be constructed in this basin, and with so good 
an average rainfall some 20,000,000 acres of land might be 
irrigated, and the main stream be made navigable for some 
400 miles, so as to connect all this fertile area by the 
cheapest means of transport with the only safe and easily 
accessible port on the whole Coromandel coaais, and so 
afford the people the me«uis of access to all the markets of 
the world in the most advantageous manner. But all has 
been sacrificed in order to establish a most vicious system 
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of land tenures. The same kind of thing has been done in 
Orissa; the works are all right enough, but the people will 
not take or use the water simply because of the land tenure 
being semindari. The landlords will take to themselves 
ail the benefits of Improved cultivation. And this kind of 
thing goes on all over the country under this same land 
tenure. 

In Madras, under the ryotwarl system, the ryots have no 
sucurity that any improved methods of cultivation will 
benefit them to any great extent; they are hampered with 
any number of rules and regulations ; they are liable to any 
amount of interference from a host of petty Revenue officials, 
always clamouring to make some charges under pretence of 
making revenue for the Government; there is no scope for 
any enterprise, as no one knows what new rules or regula¬ 
tions may be brought in at any lime. We have given 
a notorious instance of this kind of thing in the case of the 
Godavery works. As soon as these were fully established, 
so chat the distribution of the water could be taken in 
hand, the Board of Revenue, Madras, got an order passed 
that MO waUr-raU was to be collected until a Revenue 
survey and settlement had been made. They dawdled over 
this work for upwards of fifteen years, charged the works wtih 
compound interest on the capital outlay all this time, and 
then made the water-rate the least possible in this part of 
India for such an abundant and regular water-supply ; also 
made this rate liable for any remissions the Tahsildars 
chose to recommend without any reference to the Public 
Works authorities, and then pretended the works did not 
pay anything like the promised returns, when every one of 
the district authorities admitted the works had saved the 
country from utter ruin, and had established a most 
fiourlshing industry throughout the delta. The population 
had increased enormously, whereas formerly it was fieeing 
the country, but oow are in the most prosperous condition of 
any peoples in India. Not contented with injuring these 
works as above detailed, the Board of Revenue actually 
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exempted 150,000 acres of land from the water-rate on the 
frivolous pretext that these did at times receive water from 
the river, though it was a physical impossibility for the 
supply to be at all regular, By this arrangement the works 
lost some 6 lacs of rupees a year of revenue for over 
thirty-three years, a total of nearly 200 lacs, the most 
gigantic imposture, perhaps, ever perpetrated against the 
interests of the Government and the welfare of the people, 
for the sole benefit of this Cutcherry Brahmin system of 
collecting land revenue. The Governments in India are 
about to institute hydraulic works at last on a large scale in 
this country, and the above remarks have been made to 
warn the authorities'that such works must be established 
and administered on very different principles than those 
adopted towards the Godavery and Bangalore vrater-supply 
works, otherwise the works cannot by any possibility yield 
those benefits they are capable of affording to the country 
at large, if they are to be controlled to satisfy the greed and 
covetousness of ont casts only, as has been the rule hereto¬ 
fore in India, to the ruin of all public interests and the 
welfare of the whole population; for the country has had 
most unnecessary taxation imposed upon it by this care- 
for-caste-only system, and the works are charged with an 
amount for interests, etc,, in order to depreciate their value 
as much as possible, 

When we consider the advance which Japan has made 
in one generation only ici all industrial occupations, and 
has raised itself to be one of the first Powers in the wcrrld \ 
when we see the progress made in Egypt in less than 
a quarter of a century; when we hear of the enlightened 
policy which (s adopted by both the great parties in the 
United States of America to develop che resources of its 
arid regions under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
with a population so sparse as one to che square mQe, by 
storing and utiiicing to the utmost its scanty rainfall, in 
order that chri ving industrial communities may be established 
in such regions, we have every reason to blush with shame 
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and confusion of face for the little we have done in India 
for the public welfare of its teeming population. Our means 
are most abundant, for we have any amount of labour, 
a very fertile soil, a powerful sun, and the most abundant 
rainfall in the world, carried off by some of the largest 
rivers on the earth, which, if properly treated, could be 
made largely navigable far into the interior of the continent. 
The pographical position of India is most favourable for 
carrying on a most extensive commerce with most parts of 
the world, yet its foreign trade is not worth 5s. per head 
of population ; its Post-Office revenue for all ics social and 
commercial intercourse is scraped together at the rate of 
about 2d. per head of population ; and the country is always 
exposed to the scourge of famines, etc. It is quite evident, 
then, that its institutions are rotten and bad to the very 
core, and require to be entirely remodelled ; the experience 
of twenty centuries has fully demonstrated the utter worth¬ 
lessness of these caste Institutions. So if English capital is 
ever to be drawn into this country an entirely new policy 
must be initiated on thoroughly liberal lines, so that all 
may benefit without reference to creed, caste, or colour, 
and India will then be indeed the greatest asset in the 
Empire, for if her industries were only developed to be 
worth about a quarter per head of the population in the 
colonies her foreign trade would be larger than that of the 
United Kingdom j but this can never be brought about 
whilst its affairs are administered in the weak, feeble-minded, 
fribbling way of the casco system, by which no progress 
has ever been made or can be made, for the whole thing 
is against the righteousness of God and man; for it can be 
no excuse for any man to say that the Brahmins would not 
let him do what k4 knew was ri^fUy for it is written, “ To 
him that knoweth to do good, and do^tk it not. to him it 
is sin.” 
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THE PLACE OF INDIA UNDER PROTECTION.* 
By S. S. TiiORiiUKN, r.c.s. (retirbii), 

T<ate Financiil Commissioner, Panjab. 

SiNCK Mr- Chamberlain first proclaimed his daring heresy, 
impugning the very foundations of our Free Trade creed, 
the question raised by him has been prominent in the 
thoughts of Englishmen. The nation is still divided on 
the subject; for eighteen months most of us have been 
discussing it, many with minds befogged by interests 
of pocket or party. Amidst the clash of statements and 
arguments, a determining factor in the ultimate action 
of our people-^the position of India under Protection 
—has received little consideration; and yet, unless the 
opposing interests of British manufacturers—notably those 
of Lancashire—and of India can be reconciled, tariff 
reform of the kind advocated by any of the leaders in the 
movement may prove impracticable. The change, whether 
restricted to what is called the power to retaliate,'’ or 
extended so as to include preferential tariffs and a small 
duty on foreign meat and corn imports, equally means 
some degree of Protection for the trades benefited. 

In our own belief we are Free Traders of sixty years' 
standing; in reality, we are only Free Importers, with 
large reservations. Had our conversion been thorough, 
we should have practised all we preached; we should not 
only have opened the door at home for food-stuffs and raw 
materials generally, but for all products, and we should 
have kept it open throughout all our possessions for 
articles of every description. Instead, in these islands we 
derive a revenue of 33 millions sterling from Import 
(duties—mostly on articles not produced in Great Britain; 
in our colonies we let our children build up tariff walls 

* Paper read at a meeting of the East India Aseoclatioa ou January 30, 
1905,4 part of which appeared ia the February issue of the Empirt Rnuw. 
For the report of the diacussion od the paper see the Proceedings ot the 
Association elsewhere in this numbers 
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against us; in South Africa we let the small white popula¬ 
tion treat their Indian fellow-subjects as outcasts. India 
gives equal opportunities to the whole world, but no part 
of Greater Britain reciprocates. Here at home we are 
more liberal; we offer citiaenship to all Indians, and will, 
no doubt, continue to do so as long as few avail themselves 
of our generosity. Were they to come to us in large 
numbers, it is probable that the threatened interests, whether 
those of domestics, artisans, or shopkeepers, would soon 
compel the Government of the day to act in the same way 
as our countrymen in South Africa are doing. When 
British public feeling was being worked up gainst the 
Boers, chat people’s harsh laws affecting British Indians 
were denounced by our statesmen as n wrong to be righted. 
The purpose served—the Boers crushed—we out-Kruger 
Kruger; we connive at the exclusion of Indians from our 
Transvaal and Orange River territories,, except under 
intolerably servile conditions. That, in spice of our declara¬ 
tions, we should have allowed the handful pf white men in 
those two dependencies—well under half a million, garrison 
included—to freely confer full citizenship on Europeans of 
every class—Jews, Germans, Russians—but to slam the 
door in the faces of our own . loyal, patient, law-abiding 
Indians, must be shaking the waning confidence of their 
countrymen in our honour and good faith. Discrimination 
against them is enforced, not because Indians are in any 
way undesirables, as many of the alien European immigrants 
are, but because, being more industrious, frugal, and adap- 
civc than the white settlers or sojourners, these latter 
require protection against the fair competition of the former. 

With such precedents we may expect that, in the event 
of the success of the Protectionist propaganda, the party 
in power, mindful of the hundred votes of Lancashire and 
connected interests, will be prepared to treat India in 
the matter of the new tariffs with as little consideration 
as has been the case in South Africa, or, indeed, through¬ 
out the whole history—previous to 1S95, at least—of tie 
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commercUI policy of this country towards her empire 
dependency. 

That policy and its effects may be outJined m a few 
sentences. Until our power was established, India had 
been self-contained. Though, outside agriculture and 
dependent occupations—rude handicrafts, most of them— 
industries were few, still, they gave a living to many 
millions of the population; and not only were domestic 
necessaries supplied, but in some districts every consider¬ 
able town and village had its colony of skilled weavers, 
and their loom fabrics, muslins, chintzes, etc., were world- 
famous. As soon as we were masters of the richest and 
most populous regions of the country, we adopted as our 
settled trade policy towards it a purely selfish course of 
action. That our manufactures should flourish and India’s 
decay, we took measures to force her peoples to buy our 
finished products, and supply us in exchange with raw 
materials only—corn, cotton, oil-seeds, and the like. We 
first tried Protection ; that failing, we closed our ports 
against the textiles of India, whilst compelling her to admit 
ours almost duty-free. Not until we had killed the rival 
Induscries, and established the supremacy of our own, did 
we substitute Free Trading for Protection as the chief aim 
of our commercial system. 

Politics and trade being without sentiment, and en¬ 
lightened views exceptional at the time, few in these islands 
regarded our treatment of India as unjust. Most home- 
staying Englishmen knew little about the country; wc had 
conquered it, and had a right to exploit it. Besides, were 
not the inhabitants heathens—members of inferior races— 
and, as such, only fitted for labour and obedience ? By 
degrees, as knowledge of India spread amongst the leisured 
and reading public in England, and as education and 
independence advanced amongst progressive Indians in 
the great trading centres of the peninsula, leading minds 
were roused to the wants of th«r country and the necessity 
of self-help. Some men wrote and lectured ; a few—more 
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practical—be^n to form companies, import machinery, and 
sec up steam-power mills for themselves. Bombay took 
I the lead. Lancashire at once became apprehensive lest, 

by the extension of the movement, she might lose her best 
and largest market. The cotton power in Parliament was 
so great that, from the sixties to the middle of the nineties, 
it caused successive Ministries to so adjust Indian tariffs as 
^ CO effectively retard India's development as a manufacturing 

country. What import duties were permitted were very 
low, and tolerated solely for revenue purposes. Their pitch 
, was gradually reduced until, by 1879, they had been almost 

I wholly abolished; and that, too, at a time when, from wars, 

famines, and the falling rupee, India stood fece to face with 
impending insolvency. Struggle as she might for con¬ 
siderate treatment, she was as a child in the grip of a giant; 
and, but for her recurring deficits, the adversary would 
have succeeded in strangling her infant industries. So near 
^ was Lancashire to complete victory that, in 1879, the House 

of Commons recorded a resolution in favour of the per¬ 
petual abolition of Indian import duties on cotton goods," 
on the pretext that such duties were unjust alike to the 
Indian consumer and the Indian producer." Shortly after* 
j wards the emptiness of the Indian treasury compelled the 

party In power to authorite the reimposicion by India of 
low import duties. Such a surrender was intolerable to 
Lancashire. Her representatives in Parliament sulked; 

! some only vapoured, others fought. In its extremity, the 

; threatened Cabinet decided to buy peace by throwing over 

f India, and forthwith the ''mandate" was sent out that 

cotton goods should be excluded from her schedule of 
dutiable articles; and this in spite of India’s increasing 
debt, shrinking revenues, and the fact that Manchester 
piece goods were practically the only imports worth taxing. 
Such truckling to retain votes—the sacrifice of an empire 
to the trade interests of an English county—outraged 
public sentiment throughout India. The agitation grew to 
formid^Ie dimensions; it united all classes, Indians and 
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Anglo-Indians alike, in a universal protest—even British 
officials, in defiance of their obligation of silence, were 
openly indignant. As persistence would have endangered 
the security of our dominion, resting, as it muse, on belief 
in our moral rectitude, a sort of patchwork compromise 
was contrived : the dependency was allowed to levy a duty 
of 34 per cent, on cotton imports (a rate of ij per cent, 
below that on most imports), and—nominally to preserve 
identity of treatment, but really to placate Lancashire—a 
countervailing excise was ordered to be taken on like 
goods manufactured in India. Though justice and financial 
exigencies demanded, and itlll demand, that Manchester 
cotton should not be exceptionally favoured, and that India 
being compelled to excise her like products. England, when 
taxing imports—corn—should admit those received 
from India duty-free, Indians of thought and action recognise 
that, taking into consideration our previous practice of sub- 
ordinating their country's interests to our own, the existing 
tariff arrangements are the nearest approach to fair com¬ 
mercial treauneni ever yet granted by this country to her 
Empire dependency. 

In spice of her disabilities, India has persisted for upwards 
of thirty years—thanks chiefly to the enterprise of various 
Hindu, Parsi, and Anglo-Indian merchants and capitalists 
-^in her endeavour to domesticate mill industries, and the 
number of her cotton and jute mills has long been fitfully 
increasing. Up to date, however, the less unsuccessful are 
rather mftmcaioing a struggle for existence than proving, by 
the payment'^ dividends, that the period of depressiou has 
passed and. one of pro^erity at hand. 

The creation of large industries in India is, of course, the 
work not of piulanthropists, but of men of business The 
fact has, however, long been recognised by all men of 
light and leading la the country that, unless manufactures 
can be establt^ed and worked at a profit, India will never 
be relieved from the unfortu^ce consequences of her un¬ 
certain rainfall and dependence on agriculture as the one 
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source of livelihood for her masses. Aware that the 
introduction of favourable industrial conditions by means of 
Protection is, under the Free Trade policy of England, 
unattainable, economists have long advocated the establish¬ 
ment, under Government auspices, of technical schools and 
institutes in the different provinces. Some have been 
inaugurated, but the prospects of a moderate measure of 
success within a reasonable period of time are not en¬ 
couraging. Meanwhile, Indians millions, living on the land 
alone, must starve every few years, and be thankful that 
the rapid extension of irrigation works is affording them 
some ameliorations. No doubt, in the long, long here- 
after, India will at some time succeed In working out 
her own emancipation from the thraldom in which the 
manufacturing monopoly enjoyed by this country holds 
lier; but, judged by the progress made in the last forty 
years, the dawn of that happy day is still far diauni. It 
would come soon were the hands of the Government not 
tied to the commercial and fiscal systems of this country. 
Were India governed for her own good alone, the 
Administration would help manufacturing just as it helps 
farming interests. Many millions sterling' have been 
profitably invested by the Government on irrigation 
works, the objects being famine prevention, reduction in 
expenditure on famine relief, and a handsome return on 
outlay incurred. These ends would be further served were 
the Government, having given the people the means of 
growing the raw material, to help them also to convert 
some classes of it into the manufactured article. The help 
wanted might be given by the protection of young 
industries, by the preferential purchase of the products by 
the spending departments of the State, and by the liberal 
bestowal of grants-in-aid and scholarships for technical 
schools. Such measures would attract capital and In¬ 
dustrial skill to India, and stimulate her manufacforlng • 
development amaaingly. As matters stand, the firtt h 
impossible—Free Trade and British interests forbid ; the 
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second is, for like reasons, very difficult; and, as for the 
third, so far little has been done to promote it 

In spice of obstacles, India has, as already .stated, for 
many years been moving in a small way cowards her goal, 
as will be seen from the figures in the following statement 
They are—except for mills—estimates only, but the grand 
totals are fairly correct; 


1 * 


Omi of [nJuiliy. 

Number o( 
Cune«rna 
scbjecr to the 
I^aetoriee 
Aet, 1902. 

Pailr 

Number o( 

Cotton milli. 

aso 

!d0,000 

TuWisilli . 

40 

190,000 

WooUoo nllli . 

5 

5,e0e 

Paper mille. 

] I 

4,000 

Coahninea. 


15,000 

Other oinea. 

SO 

10,000 

Oil fields . 

10 

10,000 

Miicollaneoua* . 

1,000 

eoS.eeo 

Totals. 

1,5:1 

550,000 


If we add to the workers those members of their families 
who, from age, youth, health, and sex conditions and 
restrictions, are unable co help the bread-winners in their 
callings, a not unreasonable approximation of the mouths 
maintained through large industries, which have been 
originated or greatly improved and expanded in the 
last forty years, would be two millions. That aggregate, 
thoigh considerable in itself, is trivial compared with 
the whole population, or even with the laige class of 
artisans which subserves agriculture, and Is in the Punjab 
loosely congregated under the term kamins^ or village 
ser va n ts—r./., carpente rs, lea the r- workers, blacksmiths, 
potters, and weavers. • British and foreign competition 
does not appreciably affect the simple handicraftsmen of 

* Presses, tea and iodigo bctoriea, fouodriet, caaoeries, brewetiea, 
discillenes, refioeries, etc. 
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the villages, weavers excepted; but as their subsistence 
depends on the harvests, and as they are the first to feel 
want when the crops fail, they, too, would be gainers by the 
industrial expansion of their country. The backwardness of 
India, the insignificance of her progress m manufactures 
will be realized if we compare her economic state to-day, 
after a century of British rule and guidance, with that 
of Japan, self-evolved, an Empire which two generations ago 
was still stagnating in medieval aloofness. Within chat short 
period Japan has waked from the sleep of ages, educated her¬ 
self assimilated and applied the most useful of the teachings 
of Western science, and stands forth to-day as the e^ual 
in all respects of the most advanced Powers of Europe. 
Unlike Japan, India is still almost marking time, some 
of her people mere children in a sort of perpetual kinder¬ 
garten, but the bulk as ignorant and simple as Russian 
moujiks. Official optimists see nothing discouraging in 
the present economic situation of India; on the contrary,, 
they congratulate themselves that nearly i per cent of 
the population is maintained through the large industries 
just referred to, and assert that India has been long 
making steady progress as a commercial community. They 
point out chat the annual value of her sea-borne trade is 
now about 167 millions sterling, 75 millions being imports 
and 9a millions exports, and that, in addition, there is an 
external land trade valued at 8} millions. An exchange 
with other countries worth 175 millions a year certainly 
indicates prosperity, but an examination of the items 
reveals exploitation rather than the accumulation and 
diffusion of weath. Eliminating from the account the land 
trade, which has always more or less existed, and transactions 
in treasure, the merchandise exported is worth 84 millions 
and imported 53 millions. Of the former, 40 millions are 
raw materials used in manufactures—cotton, jute, seeda, 
hides, etc.—and 24 millions are food-stuffg—rice, tea, wheat, 
etc. -The balance, 20 millions, includes cotton yarn, 
indigo, and miscellaneous goods. Of the imports, the great 
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bulk are manufactured articles, cotton |i5ods accounting for 
two-fifths of the total, Government stores for a tenth, and 
railway plant, machinery, liquors, prepared provisions, 
kerosine oil, refined suj^r, hardware, etc., for the balance. 

It thus appears that India's exports are mostly raw 
materials, her imports manufactured goods, and that the 
former exceed the latter by 31 millions sterling. Though 
some part of this sum returns to India in treasure, the great 
bulk of it is retained by us to meet charges due on account 
of India's indebtedness—public and private—to this country. 
From these facts the conclusion appears irresistible that 
India's economic condition, judged absolutely, Is not satis¬ 
factory. Well provided by nature for manufacturing, she 
has, as yet, hardly any manufactures; she exports raw 
and imports Wished products. In addition, she owes us a 
vast debt, and partially meets it by sending us and others 
some at millions sterling worth of food-supplies which 
htt perennially underfed people can ill spare, 

Though versed in the statistics published in India’s 
" Moral and Material Progress Report," the late Lord 
hJ-orthbrook, In July, 1903, in the House of Lords, spoke 
j^jpTOvingly nf " the healthy condition of India under Free 
Trade." His optimism was, perhaps, almost warranted, for 
all he meant was that, situated as India is, she would meet 
her obligations belter under Free Trade than Protection. 
We’may fairly assume that our urifF reformers had already 
cOhsidered India’s place under their proposals; as reason¬ 
able m^n, recommending revolutionary changes in our fiscal 
system, they couW not have overlooked the interests of a 
popelstSon which many times outnumbers that of Great 
Britain and'all her colonies. 

Their atudy of the subject must have made them anxious 
to avefid it. India damaged their case. Accordingly, when 
questions were put in Parliament the replies were evasive; 
as the Indian authorici^a had made no pronouncement, 
it was impossible to forecast their views; the matter had 90 
far only come to '' official notice" as '*a colonial queatidn " 
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(Lord Lansdowne), and so forth. After that the then 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Geoi^e Hamilton, 
himself a Free Trader, took prompt action. He tele¬ 
graphically intimated to Simla his desire to receive any 
observations and suggestionson ** preferential tariffs that 
Government (that of India) might wish to make from the 
point of view of Indian interests/’ 

When the answer came and was published, the reason 
why carilT reformers had not made the wants of India 
a plank in their platform was at once revealed, After 
commenting on the ** extremely general and indefinite 
character ” of the reference, the Viceroy in Council bluntly 
stated : Our conclusion Is that it is unlikely that material 
advantages could be secured to Indian trade from any 
scheme of preferential tariffs." Three-fourths of India’s 
imports came from the British empire, whilst most of the 
balance consisted of articles which that empire did not pro¬ 
duce or supply. India’s exports to foreign countries exceeded 
her imports therefrom by $3 millions sterling, and being 
a debtor country, it followed chat she depended on her 
foreign trade for the discharge of her international obliga¬ 
tions, mostly owed to Great Britain. Of India’s exports, 
largely raw materials used in manufactures, foreign countries 
admitted 22 millions and Great Britain 17 millions'worth 
free of duty; on the other hand, Great Britain subjected 
some of India’s products— tj-.y tea, coffee, tobacco, and 
unrefined sugar—to very high duties.* Were the power 
of protecting her own interests accorded to her, India might 
derive benefit from the proposed change of system; but 
'* all past experience indicates that in the decision of any 
fiscal question concerning this country (India) powerful 
sections of the community at home will continue to demand 
that their interests, and not chose of India alone, shall 
be allowed consideration." . . . We cannot imagioe that 
the merchants of Lancashire and Dundee, to mention two, 

* These dudes are ; tea, 2 le pei cent.; coffee, per ceot.; tobacco, 300 
per ceai.; unrefimU sugar, 56 per cent. 
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interests alone, would be likely to acquiesce in such a course, 
even though it were accompanied by still higher duties 
against the foreigner, or that it would be accepted by the 
Home Government, and we therefore dismiss this alterna¬ 
tive as beyond the range of the present discussion." 

From these premises the Government of India deduced 
that they would ” be forced to shape our (their) policy, not 
in accordance with our (India's) own needs, but according 
to the interests and demands of the other constituents 
of the Empire," in which case India would be constrained 
to sacrifice much of her existing Customs receipts, and 
to make good the loss by enhancing the dudes on foreign 
imports, a course which might lead co reprisals; finally, 
as Great Britain would still admit raw materials free of 
duty, India would receive no advantage in the home market 
for (he bulk of her exports. Even in the case of the 
exceptional product, wheat—only largely exported in favour' 
able years—India's potential gain would be discounted by 
the steady and annually increasing supplies poured into 
Great Britain from Canada. Australia, and New Zealand; 
m^eover, the anti-foreign duty on wheat would in any case 
be very insignificant. Only in tea, coffee, Indigo, and 
tobacco—all small crops, by the way—would Indian pro¬ 
ducers stand to reap considerable profit. 

The caae as stated appeared to the authors of the 
despatch unassailable; but in anticipation of the probable 
demurrer that tbeir apprehensions of retaliation by foreign 
nylons would prove groundless, because most of the articles 
imported by such nations from India were only grown there, 
and necessary to the very existence of the manufactures in 
which they were used, the Government of India went out of 
its way to answer the objection. They pointed out that with 
the exception of jute'-'SO far only successfully cultivated, 
in Bengal—India’s present advantage was of cheapness, not 
of absolute monopoly, and that In any case the history 
of international tariff disputes all the world over proved chat 
fear of immediate injury to itself does not deter a Govern- 
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ment from adopting a policy of reprisals. The despatch 
closed with the emphatic repettiion of the conclusion with 
which it had opened, that unless India were allowed to 
protect her own industries—"an alternative» not, so far 
as we can judge, within the sphere of practical politics ”— 
preferential tariffs inside the Empire could not benefit 
Indian trade. 

Though that pronouncement was published a year ago, 
no authority on tariff reform has yet attempted to refute its 
facts and arguments. Up to date only one man of note, 
Sir Charles Elliott, an ex-Indian administrator, and since 
t$P5 a finance economist of prominence in London, has 
essayed to show that the adoption by this country of any 
form of Protection need not necessarily prove disadvan¬ 
tageous to Indian or English interests. His thesis, 
supplemented by a " rough scheme " in support thei^of, 
Is briefly as follows: Admittedly India is "intensely 
Protectionist'’; educated opinion there has never accepted 
the principle of Free Trade, but has always contended that 
as India’s rescue from the consequences of famine depends 
on the creation of diversity of occupations for her peoples, 
and as that object cannot be attained unless she impose 
heavy import duties on cotton and certain other manu¬ 
factured goods, justice to India demands that she should 
be given a free hand in the framing of her tariffs. Such 
a concession—one that would amount to the granting of 
fiscal autonomy—is inadmissible, for, as India is a de¬ 
pendency, not a colony, her interests come after those 
of England. This country, moreover, has never accorded 
reciprocity to India, but has always, whilst taxing some 
Indian products, enforced her own system upon her, only 
occasionally tolerating deviations therefrom when India’s 
finances have become disordered. England having hitherto 
been a free importer—with reservations—India of necessity 
has been the same, If we now change our system and 
adopt some form of Protection, we must meet India's prayer 
for equal treatment in some reasonable way. If we concede 
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preferential treacmeni to her in respect of tea, coffee, tobacco, 
wheat, rice, and indigo in return for similar concessions by 
her in our favour in respect of cotton goods, metals, salt, 
machinery, and a few other articles, India should be satisfied. 
She must recognise that no action which we may uke will 
justify a claim by her, our dependency, to penalize the 
entry therein of our own manufactures; if we allow her 
to discriminate, as we shall, against foreign nations, that 
should suffice. 

Having given his " rough sketch " of a workable scheme, 
Sir Charles Elliott held that he had successfully demon- 
strated that, by a manipulation of the tariff in the direction 
proposed by Mr, Chamberlain, much benefit might accrue 
to the trade of England in cotton goods, iron and steel, and 
salt, and to that of Mauritius in sugar. Similarly, India 
mi^t receive great advantage in respect of its production 
of tea, coffee, tobacco, wheat, rice, and indigo,” 

That such ’‘tariff manipulation” svould promote British 
trade is certain; that it would only do so at the expense 
of India it, unfortunately, equally certain, as is shown 
generally in the Government of India’s despatch on the 
subject, if we take the six articles named from the pro¬ 
posed tariff treatment of which India is expected to reap 

great advantage,” and, in addition, consider the case 
of salt also, we shall see to what extent the anticipation is 
likely to be fulfflled. 

Tea is a large industry; we annually import it from 
ln 4 b—dn which term Ceylon is not included—to the value 
of 5^ millions sterling, and our Exchequer realizes 
in Customs rather more than that sum, if we reduced the 
duly by, say, one-half—it is now no per cent.—^owners 
of lea gardens would be gainers; but they are few in number, 
are mostly Anglo-Indians, and the gardens themselves are 
limited to a few localities. How, then, would India m a 
whole benefit were the duty lowered f Why, too, should 
India generally be required to compensate England for 
partially, or even wholly, removing a tax on an Indian 
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import—a tax which is only excusable on the plea that 
India is a mere dependency, and as such must be graceful 
for any crumbs of fair treatment we may choose to throw 
to her ? 

The same line of aigumeni applies to coffee and tobacco, 
with this addition, that little of either is exported. The 
value of both sent to us is £700,000. and to other countries 
;£400 ,ooo. Further, as regards tobacco, under existing 
arrangements we ux the Indian higher than the American 
article, as we subject both to the same specific duty, though 
the latter, weight for weight, is far more valuable chan the 
former. 

In respect of wheat the Government of India's despatch 
shows that the colonies, not India, would benefit If any 
country did should we Impose a duty of as. a quarter against 
foreign countries. The case of rice is peculiar and obscure. 
India(Burmah chiefly) exports it to the value of 12 millions 
sterling, about two-fifths going to foreign countries and three- 
flfths to Great* Britain and our colonies and possessions. 
The largeness of the trade is due to the cheapness of the 
Indian product compared with the better and more valuable 
Carolina and other rices in the market. Were England 
Co give India preferential treatment, which Is doubtful, 
India’s export trade might expand; on the other hand, it 
might shrink, the other rice-growing countries of the world 
underselling her in foreign importing States. In any case, 
trading relations would be disturbed- The conditions are 
further complicated by the fact chat India obtains a large 
revenue from the heavy duties she imposes on Burmah's 
rice exports. 

The last article, indigo, is hardly worth specialising; 
chemical dyes are killing Its production, the factories are 
mostly owned by Anglo-Indians, and at best the value of 
exporu to all countries Is a little over a million sterling* 

Now, taking the case of salt, it is sufficient to point,out 
that India can only reduce the duty on the British article 
fari passu with similar action in respeet of the excise 
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]evje<i on the Indian article, and that the taxation of salt 
being economically indefensible, the Government of India 
is now seizing opportunity as it occurs to cheapen the cost 
to the consumer of that necessary of life. 

Even if we concede that some minor Indian industries 
would be profited by the su^ested tariff manipulation— 
apparently the only one possible—and that the Government 
of India’s apprehensions of reprisals would not be realized, 
the whole Protectionist case seems to rest on the morally 
untenable assumptions that, as India is a dependency, not a 
colony, we are justified in continuing the subjection of her 
interests to our own, and in taking compensation from the 
whole population for lightening the burdens—the unjust 
burdens—which have hitherto only affected a few small 
sections of the people. In this connectiun it cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon those who would dictate a tariff to 
India and be satisfied, that by making concessions to a few 
producers and traders benefits would be conferred on 
"India,*' that their conception of what the term implies is 
wholly erroneous. " India" means more than a handful of 
up-country planters, factory owners, and the whole crowd 
of merchants and brokers of the presidency (owns and 
elsewhere; it means the peoples of India—300 millions of 
long^Bering workers, whereas the Britons of Great and 
Greater Britain only number 50 millions. 

To give the real "India" chat variety of livelihood— 
without which, m spite of roads, railways, and irrigation 
canals, seores of millions must suffer at short intervals from 
the effhOts of scarcity and famine—she must have flourish 
ing home industries ; if so, any tariff revision which would 
operate to further retard her industrial progress would be 
a calamity for India. As in che past we have habitually 
sacrificed -her welfare for our own, we should probably not 
scruple to do so once more, if we dared^ihe end, the 
consolidation of the Empire, being held to sanctify the 
means. But If we dared, should we succeed ? That h 
the question. 
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Let us suppose a Protectionist Ministry in power, and 
all dscal difficulties between ourselves and colonies and the 
latter inter se surmounted, India’s place in the happy 
family would still have to be settled. Two alternatives 
would be open to us : we should either have to force upon 
India a tied-house scheme on the lines already sketched, 
or go a step farther, and by imposing absolute Free Trade 
between her and ourselves, with liberty to her to dis¬ 
criminate against foreign nations alone, preserve a sem¬ 
blance of identity of treatment between the two countries. 
Neither arrangement would be just or acceptable to India, 
the first or half-measure for reasons already given, the 
second or whole measure because It would, besides In¬ 
juring India’s manufactures and dislocating her external 
trade, entail serious loss of revenue, not only to her, but 
to ourselves as well. 

It Is, 1 think, unlikely, however, that in any case Great 
Britain will venture to dictate orders to India. The era of 
unjustmandates'* probably ended in 1894, when India's 
successful protest against the compulsory excision of 
Manchester cotton goods from her tariff compelled this 
country to substitute the compromise, which has now 
been working for nine years. Since that settlement was 
made, India's progress in intelligence, world-knowledge, and 
powers of agitation—'perhaps, coo, the advance In right- 
mindedness in impersonal matters amongst our own people 
—has been so great that, notwithstanding the Government 
of India's pessimism, it is unlikely that British sectional 
interests will ever again have the power to carry out any 
new injustice upon India. 

When recently (October 3) speaking at Edinburgh on 
the fiscal question, the Prime Minister held that " the only 
possible way of moving out of the impasse in which we now 
find ourselves—an impasse dangerous to the Empire as a 
whole—is to have a free conference with those (our) self- 
governing colonies and with India.” If it sit and India be 
properly represented, we shall see clearer than at present 
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whether a “scientific tariff’* can be devised which shall be 
fair and reasonable for all the constituents—India included 
—of our Empire. At present, however, so far as the 
discussion has advanced, the conflicting Interests of this 
country—of Lancashire, at all events—and India appear 
irreconcilable. Unless an impractical and impartial solution 
can be contrived, it is not unlikely that India will block the 
way against any common scheme of tariff revision. Should 
that blocking take place, the soundnens of the advice to be 
read between the lines of the Government of India's 
despatch, *‘L.et sleeping dogs He,” will be admitted even by 
those to whom tO'day it is most unpalatable. Like Lord 
Curson and his Council, 1 , too, cannot imagine " the only 
possible alternative—the concession by this country to India 
of the right (o protect her own industries against all rivals, 
ourselves included, even as we should protect ours against 
nations outside our Union. 
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A VINDICATION OF AN INDIAN STATESMAN. 

B Y “ S HA HD- 1 - ‘A DXLAT." 

The writer of the Le Bas Prue Essay (1904)* devotes 
rather more than half of it to a rapid and interesting survey 
of the history of the Golcandah and Hyderabad kingdoms 
fromA.D. 1512 to 1853. It was in this year* 1853. that a 
new treaty was drawn up between the Bast India Company 
and the Nkam. Under one of the terms of this treaty, the 
Nizam assigned to the British Government the administra¬ 
tion, but not the sovereignty, of the Berar Province, the 
garden of his dominions. The writer justly remarks on the 
patent inaccuracy in Lord Dalhousie's farewell Minute, in 
which he stated that **His Highness the Nizam bad assigned, 
in perpetual government, to the Honourable East India 
Company the Province of Berar.'* As a matter of fact, 
the province in question ** was never assigned or ceded in 
perpetuity. That stipulation,’* as the writer adds, " can 
nowhere be proved by documentary evidence.** 

It was at this juncture that Salar Jung, one of the most 
aide and most remarkable of the Indian statesmen that the 
)uneteenth century produced, succeeded his uncle in the 
office of Dewan, or Chief Minister of the Nizam’s State. 
He was only twenty-four years of age, and with but little 
practical knowledge of State business. Young and inex¬ 
perienced as he was, he soon convinced himself that the 
abuses then rampant in the administration of the public 
revenues would go far to imperil even the existence of the 
Nizam's dominions as an Independent State. With the 
full countenance and support of the British Government, 
he entered upon and successfully carried out a series of 
reforms. To this, the early part of Salar Jung*s career, the 

* "The Niztv; The Origin end Future of the Hydenbed State.'’ 
Being the Le Bea Prise Euty in the Uaiversity Of Ceitibcidgs* t 904 > 
By P- Patoo McAulifie, B.A. Cecobcldge Uaivexsity Frees. See obdee 
of this esay in our lest (Jaoueiy) isette, pp. 290, rpr. 
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author does full justice. He could not well have done 
otherwise, as there is ample evidence both as to these 
reforms and as to the loyal attitude of the Nizam and his 
young Minister, who had only been four years in office 
when Northern India suddenly blazed into rebellion. Than 
Hyderabad, with its Arab, Pathan, and Sikh levies, there 
was in 1857 no more turbulent city in the whole of 
Hindustan. Anxiously it was asked, and as anxiously it 
was awaited, what attitude this the largest of the Inde¬ 
pendent States, with its Muhammadan Government, would 
take up ? Would it remain faithful to its alliance with the 
British Government, or would It side with the rebels whose 
agents were swarming into the city of Hyderabad from the 
north ? These were the questions chat were considered with 
no little anxiety by the British Government The Governor 
of Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, telegraphed to the Resident 
at Hyderabad : 'Mf the Nizam goes, all is lost.*' As to the 
services personally rendered at the peril of his life by Salar 
Jung, the author truly says that Salar Jung decided, and 
irrevocably, for the British cause, and'ratified his decision 
with military assistance." The local British authorities, who 
were fully aware what would result from any weakness of 
Salar Jung, or the slightest swerving on his part from the 
attitude he had assumed towards the British cause, thus 
wrote of his loyalty and firmness throughout that most 
critical time. Colonel Davidson, the Resident at Hyderabad; 
reported to Government in reference to Salar Jung: ‘'From 
his open and avowed determination to assist us at all hazards 
he became most unpopular, and almost outlawed by the 
Muhammadans; but no invectives, threats, or entreaties 
ever made him swerve from the truly faithful line of conduct 
he from the first adopted. His assassination was planned 
a dozen times." General HiD, who held the chief military 
command In the Nizam’s dominions at (he time, wrote that 
" It is but just to this discingut^ed man that the people of 
England should be informed how entirely the stability of 
British rule in South India was maintained owing to the 
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wise and energetic measures adopted ac this crisis by Salar 
Jung/’ Lord Elphinstonc, Governor of Bombay, was no 
less emphatic in his praise of the young Minister. He 
stated his opinion that *'we owed the safety of Southern 
India to Salar Jung/' 

As regards the memory of a man who had stood so 
loyally by us in 1857, it is unfortunate, though not to be 
wondered at, that the author of this essay has based his 
information as to a certain portion of Salar Jung’s career on 
a work published some years ago by Mn T. H. Thornton, 
'‘sometime Foreign Secretary to the Government of India/' 
“ General Sir Richard Meade and the Feudatory States 
of Central and Southern India” is an interesting memoir 
of the services of an officer of the Indian Army, who, 
after a distinguished career as a soldier, was employed as 
a Political Agent, in which branch of the service his career 
was equally distinguished. From one agency he was 
advanced to another, till finally he was made Resident at 
Hyderabad, the highest and most important charge of all. 
Then it was that, towards the close of the year 1875, the new 
Resident, Sir Richard Meade, and Sir Salar Jung Brst came 
into contact. His Highness the Nizam (Afzal-ed Dowlah) 
had died in 1869, and at the time of his death his son, the 
present Nitam, was two and a half years old. Early in the 
year 1876 Salar Jung, in response to an invitation from 
the Prince of Wales when he visited India, in [875, left 
Hyderabad for England. It was in the course of his stay 
in London that he obtained permission from Lord Salisbury, 
then Secretary of State for India, to reopen the question of 
the restitution to the Nizam of the Berar Province. Evil 
days were then to be the lot of Salar Jung, the foremost of 
Indian statesmen of the day, who from the time he had 
assumed the office of the Nizam’s Prime Minister bad 
attracted the sympathy of every right-thinking man, and 
whose advanced ideas and intellectual acquirements had 
made him one with those who value progress and reform. 
Late in August he returned to Hyderabad, after an absence 
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of some four months. All India was then shortly to be 
astir with the preparations for the Durbar at Delhi, to be 
held early in January, 1877, when the Queen of England 
was to be proclaimed Empress of India. The Government 
of India was desirous that the Niaam should be present. 
Salar Jung knew full well that great risk would be incurred 
to His Highness’s health from the long journey and the 
excitement of the coming ceremonials. H(s Highness was 
delicate and frequently suffering, and only eleven years of 
age. But assuming all responsibility, and allaying the 
determined opposition of the nearest of His Highness's 
female relations, he loyally met the desire of the British 
Government; and, attended by himself and other nobles. 
His Highness left for Delhi towards the end of December. 
Before leaving Hyderabad, agreeably to Lord Salisbury's 
permission, Salar Jung submitted to the Resident the claim 
of the Hyderabad Government to the restoration of Berar. 
In thus submitting this claim the Minister had grievously 
dinned in the eyes of the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India. 

To return to the Prise Essay. The author says that to 
*'his [Salar Jung's] early foreign policy there is the gravest 
objection/' This is somewhat pussling. Were Salar Jung 
now alive, we think he would smile at such a charge. 
Surrounded by British territory, as the Nizam's dominions 
are, and bound by a treaty to have no political communU 
cations with any of the Independent States of India, or with 
any Power except the English, it Is hard to see how it 
would have been poaeible for him to h^me a foreign 
policy,'' and he was tbo able aad coo cutious to undertake 
the imposeibk. Other charges by the essayist follow: He 
tacitly aimed ac disclaiming any suzerainty of the British 
Crown." His organisation of a small body of troops is 
termed " a questionable action." His "rducianGe” to meet 
the Prince Of Wales at Bombay in 1875 is asserted. Hrs 
secret manufacture of arms was “detected/* His “declara¬ 
tion that in the matter of the vacant co-regency he deter- 
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mined to have no colleague” is recorded with the rest of 
the charges as *‘sigm 6 cant of the position he was adopting." 
It would be easy to refute each of these charges. But though 
space is limited, it is only just that an endeavour should be 
made shortly to point out the utter worthlessness of some 
of them. As regards the precise significance of the term 
**8u2erainty/' 5 alar Jung was, no doubt, a little bewildered. 
Men with minds legally trained, such as bis had never been, 
have been equally puzaled. For this we need not go farther 
back than to the months that preceded the outbreak of our 
recent War in South Africa. The Nizam's ''sovereignty ” 
had been mentioned in a treaty between (he British Govern¬ 
ment and the Nizam. The Minister not unnaturally con¬ 
cluded that the Nizam, his master, was a Sovereign. In 
admitting the suzerainty of the British Crown, he thought 
by so doing that he might be guilty of disloyalty to his own 
Sovereign. On the matter being explained to him, be at 
once admitted the paramountcy or overlordslup of the 
Empress of India over all the Independent States, including 
the Nizam’s. As to meeting the Prince of Wales at 
Bombay, there was no reluctance whatever on his part. 
His reluctance was confined to taking the young Nizam to 
Bombay. As a writer well versed in all matters regarding 
the Hyderabad State wrote in To*day, a monthly magazine 
published in London (1884): " There would have been no 
objection, merely on account of his [the Nizam’d] juvenility, 
to his being present at Bombay. He was only nine years 
of age. But the boy was weakly. He was the sole hope 
of the direct succession. The family anxieties In respect of 
his physical welfare had always been kept at the keenest 
tension. . . . The Minister and his then worthy colIeague,i 
the CO- Regent, shared these anxieties, and also felt to the 
utmost their grave responsibility for the safety of the young 
Nizam." The medical men in attendance affirmed that 
if the Nizam went to Bombay it would be it- the peril 6 f 
his life. But the Government of India, notwithstanding, 
continued their pressi^ on the Minister. It was said that 
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if iht Nizam (this delicate, suffering child) were not present 
the Prince of Wales would consider it “an insult'’! The 
fatuous persistence of the Indian Political Department and 
all the circumstances attendant on it were explained to His 
Royal Highness. At once he cook in Che sicuacion, and 
Salar Jung and other leading nobles, represencingche Nizam, 
met the Prince at Bombay. The Helr-appareni most 
cordially greeted the justly-renowned and faithful Minister. 
He did more. He deputed two of the highest nobles of his 
suite to Hyderabad to return Salar Jung's visit to Bombay, 
and thus publicly evinced the good feeling he entertained 
towards the young Nizam's Minister- As the writer of the 
essay affirms that the secret'manufacture by SaJar Jung was 
detected/' we are bound to refer to the Meade memoir, 
whence Mr. McAuliffe, no doubt, obtained this information. 
Therein we read of the “ discovery of the secret manu- 
factdie of arms, or preparation for the manufacture in 
Hyderabad of large quantities of arms, of preparations 
for the manufacture of breech''load I ng guns.” For some 
^idence as to this we search In vain ; but instead of 
tfvldettte, as we might have expected, we read that “ the 
decUk are of too confidential a character for pubHcacion." 
In the leading organs of the Indian press of the day no 
alarm was expressed, but rather amusement at the Govern¬ 
ment's discovery of a mare's-nest. ’It was well known that, 
if Salar Jung had order^ half a dozen fiincs for some old 
muskets'of the time of the French mart Raymond, news of 
his'^'fttanufecture of‘arms” would have been hurried off 
from' ibe city by Salar Jw^'s enemies to the Residency. 
Tbs Hyderabad'State arming waa generally considered as 
much of a jc^e as was Laurence Oli^rhant’s ironical sug¬ 
gestion to Salar Jung, that to get back Berar be would 
have to declare war with'Great Britain. 

In justice to Salas Jung's memory, his decision (bat In 
the matter of the 'vacant co-regency It would b 6 to the 
interest of the'State that he should have no colleague, it is 
desirable to say a few words. Early in i 8 yy bis worthy 
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colleague/ who had been long aUing> died. He was a 
Muhammadan noble, connected by marriage with the 
Niaam, and respected by all. From what we learn of 
Sir,Richard Meade in Mr. Thornton's memoir, it is mani¬ 
fest that he was, when not swayed by superior orders, a 
man of good Intentions, just, and with dear-sighted views. 
He had been long enough at Hyderabad to be aware that 
amongst the nobles no fit successor to the deceased Nawab 
could be found, Salar Jung was also of this opinion. 
Meade was disposed, all things considered, to abstain from 
hiling up the vacant post, or, in other words, to leave the 
Minister sole Regent during the few years that remained of 
the Nizam’s minority. This plan, however, did not suit 
the views of the Simla officials. The half-brother of the 
deceased co-Regenc, the Nawab Vikar-ul-oomra, though 
highest in rank of the Hyderabad nobles, was totally 
unversed in State business. He had, besides, been la 
disgrace for some years for an attempt to bribe a former 
Resident's wife, with the view of turning out the Minister 
Salar Jung from his post. The bribe was given, and 
carried off by a woman who had passed herself offi to him 
as the wife of the Resident. For this scandalous intrigue 
the orders of Government were that he was never to 
attend, a Durbar when British officers were present. . He 
wa^.itb^ Minister’s most bitter fee. Here, then, was the 
aan.ithac was wanted. Sir Richard Meade, having received 
his orders, wrote that (in opposition to his former, ^(ews) it 
would be better !' to risk present inconvenience and trouble 
than future complications" if Salar .Jung were left sole 
Regent of the State. It is thus evident that Sir Richard 
foresaw that Inconvenience and trouble would certainly 
result from the appointment of Vikar-ul-oomra as co- 
Regent. 

..Buc.haviog.received his. orders from Simla. Sir R* Meade 
pt^oceeded unflinchingly to carry them out. Pressure of .a 
very determined sort was put upon Salar Jung, who had de¬ 
clined, for ttie reasons he gave, to accept 
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his colleague ; but finally he was forced to consent to the 
wishes of the Simla Government.* 

As to the character of the man who had thus been 
unfairly forced upon him, the Minister, let Sir George Yule 
speak—one of the best and most highly respected among 
the few able men who have filled the post of Resident at 
the Niaam’s Court. Writing in February, i8Si, he said : 
“In spite of Sir Salar Jung’s repeated remonstrances, we 
have forced upon him as his colleague a man who was 
notoriously his personal enemy, a man who had heavily 
bribed others in scandalous intrigues against him, and whose 
servant had openly tried to murder him.” Yet if we look 
at the "sometime Foreign Secretary's" memoir, we are told 
" the only reason against his fthe Vikar^ul-oomra's] appoint* 
ment was the fact that he was a persona ingratissima to 
Salar Jung." Surely misrepresentation greater than this 
it would be hard to conceive 1 But as the arena artist 
reserves his biggest jump for the close of his performance 
on the sawdust, we come upon the following, towards the 
end of the many charges made against the long*$ufiering 
Minister: " Lord Lytton did not hesitate to declare that 
the Minister's intrigues were the greatest danger to his 
viceroyalty, and were more grave than were even war 
or famine." No blame can be attached to the author of 
the essay for hia^inaertion of this allusion to Salar Jung, as 
this charge, like the rest of the charges, Is culled verbatim 
from Mr. Thornton’s volume. Mr. McAuliffe may well have 
concluded that more auchoritative information in reference 
to Hyderabad afBurs at that time was not to be found than 

* Salst bad informed tbe writer id (hat be ” had aehed 

for (be Bvars.'* Aod *9 be had ulced " la a way and with a force of 
argumeot that abowed he really .meant to atiajo hie ead If possible:'’ 
the writer addi that Salar Jung, in giving him tbU informatioo, gave biro 
at tbe same time “ an indication of the tnra of the tide of disfavour chat 
was CO set against him from Simla'’ . . . svhere '‘tbe Sureauents there¬ 
upon repented them, of the praises they had herctofare bestowed oa tbe 
Mbister who had served the British Power as well as he had served his 
own Sovereign, but from aUeglanee Co * whom he would not swerve.” 
— T^dayy July, 1883. 
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what would be given in a work by the "somecjme Foreign 
Secretary ” of the day; for he would be the Viceroy’s 
right • hand man in all transactions with the Native 
States, Unfair as this statement is to the memory of 
Salar Jung, it is still more unfair to the memory of 
Lord Lytton that such a remark in a private letter to 
Sir Richard Meade, written after both had left India for 
good, should have been unnecessarily made public. Sir R. 
Meade had been attacked by a Calcutta newspaper that 
condemned his conduct of affairs at Hyderabad, and his 
relations with Salar Jung generally. The attack was un¬ 
warranted, inasmuch as the Resident had only acted under 
the orders of Government. Lord Lytton, who knew the 
valuable services Sir Richard Meade had rendered through¬ 
out a long career, wrote expressing his strong disapproval 
at what he termed '^an infamous attack” on Meade’s 
character. Lord Lytton was a poet and gifted with a poet’s 
creative imagination. He wrote in his anger, desiring, with 
that kindness which was characteristic of him, to console 
Meade in regard to the attack that had been made upon him 
in the Calcutta journal. In proof that only his disapproval 
at the time led him to make this extraordinary statement 
in reference to Salar Jung, we turn to Lord Lytton's 
Indian Administration,” a work drawn up by his daughter^ 
Lady Betty Balfour. In the preface of this work we learr^ 
that in his will Lord Lytton desired that the work should 
be ’'a complete record” of his Indian Administration. 
We find that Salar Jung's name appears in it only once; 
Lord Lytton merely noting that at the Delhi Durbar in* 
1877 he had had “interviews with Salar Jung” and 
others. Sir Richard Meade’s name is not even mentioned 
throughout the work ; and yet, as Resident at Hyderabad, 
be was at close quarters during the whole of Lord 
Lywon’s Indian Administration with the Minister of the 
largest of the Independent States—a man whose intrigues 
“ were the greatest danger of his viceroyalty, .and were 
more grave than war or famine’'! -We may fairly assume 
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a reason for the omission from the record of Lord Lyicon’s 
Indian Administration of any reference to the Hyderabad 
affairs. Lord Lytton came out from England with in¬ 
structions from the DisracU-Salisbury Ministry to reverse 
the policy of his predecessor, Lord Northbrook, in regard 
to Afghanistan. He was thus soon entangled in the web 
of Afghan politics, and at the same time his mind was also 
largely occupied with the work of famine relief. To so 
great an extent is an Indian Viceroy's time occupied chat 
he is compelled to leave much to be done by others. 
His Foreign Secretary, and possibly other of^cials about 
Lord Lytton, would so obtain a comparatively free hand to 
wound Salar Jung's feelings in every way open to them, for 
his having presumed, when In London, to explain to> the 
Marquis of Salisbury his position, and also the case for 
rendition of the Berars. An able and trained diplomatist, it is 
not likely chat, in his heart, Lord Lytton approved of the 
persecution of a man who had proved himself so faithful to his 
own Sovereign and so loyal to the British Crown. Equally, 
with his temperament, he would have regarded, perhaps with 
contempt, the bull-in-the-china-shop attitude assumed by 
<hose who had planned and were clumsily carrying out the 
'humiliation of 5 alar Jung. But once a policy, mischievous 
jthough it be, is entered tipon by those acting under him 
and to whom he has trusted, it is hard even for a Viceroy to 
inteifere and stop hi course^ It is thus not dif 5 eult to 
.account for the absence frbm Lady Betty Balfour's work 
of t\\ Cbrrespondence relating to the ooivduct of affairs at 
H ydefabad • during* Lord Lytton's vie eroyal cy. • ' 

A trait ia thedharatcer of ^ persetlutedbusdbtinguUhed 
IndlMF statesman la apt^ portrayedun the following words 
by hr <tO' whose intimate knowle^e of 

Hyderabad affairs In those days, and consequently o^^Salar 
Jung's career front the time be assumed the ofHcse oTDewan 
till his'death m 1883, allusion has. previously beeri<mftdoh-^ 

" SubjscKd to the pressure from those who, as he khew, Yielded 
sistible power, he held ItU 'owa with undinebin^ irnBoia prudence 
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ind pauence iaduc«d him to ^leld, aot to /prtv tna/ture, but to (he per* 
Skia^oD of his nearest and wisest friends. Neverlhelessi his capadt^for 
enduring-^ many of (he beat 10 history have done in times past—(he 
vengeance of tyrannous powers was amply demonstrated.” And (bis 
writer justly adds that ''Sir Salar Jun^s, name will evermore be held in 
honoor Id the Decci^n.” 

A m&n so distingdlahed and well known as Sir Salar 
Jung, was not likely to be without friends who sympaK 
chized with him in the cruel treatment to which he was 
being subjected. Who were these friends that the " some¬ 
time Foreign Secretary," from hia Olympian altitude ,of 
Simla, airily dismisses with the remark that their sympathy 
for and support of Salar Jung's “aspirations" were “of 
little practical value«'’ He gives their names—the Duke 
of Sutherland, Lord Napier of Ettrick, Sir George Yule, 
and Sir Bartle Frere—all men of position and personally 
acquainted with Salar Jung; and all of whom retained their 
friendship for him to the last. It does not say much for 
the perception of .these distinguished men, if they sympa¬ 
thised , with cbe “aspirations" of Salar Jung and retained 
theiririoadship for him, if these “aspirations" were, as 
expressed in the memoir of Sir Richard Meade, .those 
of a man disloyal to the British Crown, and whose in* 
Uigues were regarded as a menace and danger tq our 
rule in India. Bearing in mind all that is said in Mr, T. 
Tl)prnton’s memoir of Sir, Richard Meade in. disparage- 
meat of <Salar Jung, it is.,pleasant to read .that ,the 
Governor-General in Council declared chat his “subse¬ 
quent actions"—we presume subsequent to TS77—were 
declared to be those of an “enlightened and experienced 
friend to the British Government." In 1878 Mr. Thornton 
was no longer at the helm of the Indian Foreign Depart¬ 
ment, He had been succeeded by Sir Alfred Lyall, a 
highly gifted and able ofhcial, who was not likely to view 
with approval the conduct of our relations with the 
Hyderabad .Government during the latter portion of his 
predecessor's term of office, 

The fourth and last chapter of the essay, dealing with 
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" the present In anticipation of the future," will be read 
with interest by all who are concerned with the welfare of 
the Nizam and his State, Mr. McAuliffe wisely abstains 
from prophesying : as he himself says, nothing is easier/' 
if the dace of realization is put sufficiently remote. He 
aptly refers to what the late Lord Salisbury said in 1891, 
that the hope of the future in India lay in the formation of 
a double bond between the British Government and the 
Independent States—via., that of a Customs Union and 
Defence Union. He justly remarks that, if the proposed 
Customs Union is carried out, (t may considerably affect 
Hyderabad) ** as commercially more than politically will the 
State develop/’ Since the Nizam’s famous offer in 1887, 
when the Tvms declared that by it the Nizam showed 
that union for defence existed between the British Govern¬ 
ment and his own, Mr. McAuliffe says, nothing has 
occurred to lower the estimation then given by the Times 
of His Highness the Nizam, He closes bis interesting 
essay by quoting the utterance of the Nizam at the 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi in January, 1903, when, 
alluding to the pleasure it had given him to be present, 
he added, '‘al^er the custom of my ancestors to show in 
a simple, straightforward, and soldierly manner, by word 
and deed, my historical friendship and loyalty." In the 
preservation of that friendship and loyalty," the author 
of the essay rightly says, '’the future of the Hyderabad 
State lies.’' 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF NATIVE LIFE IN 
BENGAL. 

By R. E. Forrest. 

A cbsaY d<al mi^ht be whuen About this little book,* There is the mere 
lAct of its existence. A book In English* end mostly good English* detJing 
with (loestions of socuil end religious reform, by one in tbe position of the 
writer, h a metier of great interest to (hose who can look bAck to ihe open¬ 
ing days of English education in India. The object 6rst aimed at wu to 
open out the great treaiure*hou»e of English literature to the people of 
India, and the Colleges were founded, Then came the measures for 
elementary education, the enabling the people lo read, write, and calculate, 
and the founding of the village schooli The college* were used chiefly 
by those of the lower classes; those of the upper classes held wholly 
aloof. Then came the measures for the education ol those of the upper, the 
uppermost, classes—those who ruled over kingdoms and ptincipalitici, were 
the owners of vast estates, of the gentry, nobility, and royalties of Indii, 
in their own homes or without them—the founding of the Mayo College, 
whose establishment was fraught with great consequences, and a measure 
of great boldness. 

It is well to be dissatisfied, it is well to say chat Ir^dia wants more roads, 
railways, and Irrigation works; but those who can look back to the time 
when these were practically non-existent (the railways, of course, wholly 
so) esnnot but think that the work already done in providing them should 
be looked upon as great and valuable. And lo with regard to our educa¬ 
tional system—it is well to extend and improve it, remedy the deibces that 
have shown themselves in it, so far as they can be remedied, and are not 
inherent; but those who can look back on the days of its introduction 
cannot but regard its work, too, as large and fruitful. In Norihern India 
the introduction of the village schools was looked on as a necessary supple¬ 
ment of the land system. The ipler'did registration of bis holdings snd 
rights and dues lost much of its value to the cultivator when he could not 
read or write. The object was to deliver him out of the hands of the 
money-lender, the tax-gaiherer, the grasping landlotd^to give bim a greater 
capacity for managing bis own affairs. That capacity he has gained and 
displays; testimony is borne to it from mar>y quarters. Permission baviug 
been givsn in the United Provtuces to the cultivators to pay their dues, if 
they chose, direct into tbe Oovernenent treasury, rather than to the land' 
lord, by meaus of money orders, this was availed of to such an extent 
as to threaten the influence of the laudlord. Formerly U was said of the 
colleges that their result was to turn out an army of clerks. It was ^ good 
result. It was the beginning of the mueb-wsoted middle class. . How 

* SfuJias, by B. C Mtbtib, Uthftnj-Adhh*! of Burdwaa. W. Newmen aed €0., 
CaJostt* ; Slrapkio, MtribiU, Hanrition. Rant and Co., Lendon, 1904. ' ‘ 
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could Ihc work of Stti« adminlslracion, of ihe railways, of the great coco* 
inercial houses, of the banks, have been carried out without them? They 
began to supply all over the land, away from the great seaports, homes in 
which the children were in contact with some measure of English speech 
and knowledge, with English banks, from their infancy, where an education 
in English was a settled and not an accidental, thing. The progress of 
a foreign language must be by generaliona It is said that education has 
been sought, nctfcr culture, but ic earn a living, to rise in the world. Surely 
the same mctivea operate among ourselves. But tlte rise from daily wages 
to a salary and pension, from the hut of a labourer to a large, weH*|wovided 
house, was culture. In the large and important class of natives In Govern* 
merit employ, so largely In the honourable and important branch of the 
justidary, there has been a marked improvement in the moral sense. The 
large new middle class, composed of pleaders, baTiiiters, doctors, }ournalisu, 
sehoolmasien, engioeers, merchants, manufacturers, Government servants, 
who have received an education In English, is an imporrant and recent 
product of our rule. The leaven has worked; «e may not like some 
features of the fermentatioa, but wa have put life into the long stagnant 
mats. The seed hu germinatedthere has been some evil growth—growth 
dcaagreeable to curselves, but, on the whole, a most excellent crop, and 
ww deem it our duty that the great Aeld should be cultivated. The growth 
haa been as great as could be expected from the condition of the field. 
There are now thousands of educated, £nglish*knowing natives where 
formerly there were hundreds. The clan is not numerous anywhere, but 
there are now^not a few natives in India to whom, hn the direction of 
CBboltnblp and culture, English IHeratuTC hu been what the literature of 
iLMw end Greece hei been to like*mlRded men in Europe. Things happen 
wSrUSrthinyyeers ago wouM have been deemed impossible. One nitlve 
vepreients ae English constituency, and sits in the House of Cooioiont; 
scnothdr bn bean high among the wranglers at Cambridge Every year 
ntny btf(tv«s <re called to the Bar In London, kfect iVaught whh most 
Obomdut eooteqnences fer thd future of lodfa. Young men Of the highest 
and most brrhddox fannies* In the land keve rheir Zennna homes, to be 
trained lu vaHous Instltuiicnk iHtr Western nfethods, to receive an ednca* 
dcfi OF which the knowTedgb of Enghih forms the leading part. Harive 
ladies write English vtms, Bogltsh bocks, take tbefr place in Eogltsb 
society hi Lotfdcra. To me it eeems no 'imsLll thing to see Ifi an Sagli^ 
tDrga^, lAblUhed' in Intils*,' edited bf a Iferfve, afi aiilck ekotifeudy 
tsell • mkrshaUed fUctt* abd 'eVgUnents, br a Zemhrdsc of 
Ifc«theriy IiHUm Uo irphokfentrif )saff&es the p4sskgd of land Into 

the hciMr^'lifo owrf'claSs-^at ^1&6tfey»Undor; and no Engtishtban 
1vi1(*de«m k kd'^aaii-dXran M^ote'tbgb^i of au Indiad college bas 
comw a'erisketef who^^hclds a fodfmost plfC«* ainobg thif playbM eff 
England. ' ■ ' • 

•Tbe Indian mind has been qo 1 cleBwed''tei ftlgbet' hedts, rb aapitsufoni 
aAtf .a purer faith. Men are abacsdooing .tbe Hiodu sysfem of adtgien, 
m itself, whatever mea of* b^h'.though and bcriy ibere My betia 
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childish, foul, creel, loathseme, degnded, relic of e fa^back's^;e of 
savagery. Nev eecta have been founded, new organieacione ibr rrmnl 
improveneDC. It moves. 

* la ihk book are to be found one or two errors of the kind which ^peoplb 
term “Babu English,” as if that were the only way in which ibe people 
referred to wdte the tongue designated. Choice specimens of this Babu 
English are collected, and poople laugh much over them. Thst U all right 
10 long as the laughter le not ecOrnful, or founded wholly on the feeling to 
which some refer all laughter, the sense of superiority. Dut that series 
of papers about Jabbergie,*' now published in book form, had better not 
have appeared. It was not well to affix the epithet Jabbergie to those 
of an alien race strlvirig to speak ovr tongue. U would be s political error 
to consider the educated Bengalis as Jabbergiei, just u it was a political 
error to regard the Irishman ss a mere shillelah*flourishing buffoon. The 
term Is ofTeosiw. Gibes iut. The thing is not true: the jargon employed 
does not represertt the erroneous writing. In the same wey Mr. Kipling; 
his early Bombay experience vitiating his later knowledge of hfofthem 
India, gives us his fantastic fiabu talking, hU fantastic nonsense, as he tkifjs 
about among the Hlinaliyas with hia open umbrella in bis band. A 
Bengali Babu has made a remarkable journey In that region, and written 
an account of It ia English. Mr. Kipling’s picture can be tested. 
Tnere la plenty of good fiabu English, How do .we stand ourselves 
in regard SO the knowledge and use of foreign languages, of those of India f 
Is cbere not need to retvise end give mure common mearllng to our tranila* 
(ione of the ScKpiurea into the tongues of that land^ Has not the 
invoeadon to the Deity, God I** been translated, once at leaar, into 
'*Salloa, God I"? Our attitude towards those striving to use and employ 
out' noble tongue, who have received their education through it, should 
be one of klodneis, interest, sympathy. Surrey that should form a common 
bond. When English education was first started in India the fornrirrg 
ef SQch a bond waa one hoped'for good result. The bond betwsea pupil 
and aetcher n held a very close one in the East. " The teacher 'io more to 
the pupil than his father^ for the one is only fhther to his body, ebe other 
Co bis soul.” The bond was Closer in the old days, wheivithe teacher eat 
with his dosen pupils around him, them nowr when the lecturer stands with 
four dosen listeners facing him.^ The teachers were then'sot so sHen 
to the taugbc, not lo much above their heads, above'the'-work. My 
experience is not recent; I write from the loopholes ^•letreht kaow 
notbrog a a yet of the propottli the recenr Education Cormnisiioii^ 
1 gh% my remavkv for what they are worth, Boi !• tawretnembee the 
fctuselion of iMBddcetion Department In dje Konh«W«st Provioce^ aaHl 
how the first rhead of it rodk great credh for tbe^sweeplog awsiy ^ itu 
aoMDides aed hiiidweiNi of (be old system^ tbe making tbe psnrieg o^esM 
tbe’Me thing to bb' cOnsldetedi thought about, dtned' at T^.vaari 
efey«pathy,*offisel*eg^orU)e play of hubian‘'kttorioo, bafb<»pdi»'B'P*i 
dnwbeek of thew)W«P.‘% ^Ufril -of*bBa of ^he old 
IMUi Ms doil^ •aiiO<«aaci« tomg'dikabCWMb 
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rfivisit it. Then ibe eye of pupH end teacher \rts not fixed solely on the 
dUuot University. There have been plenty of able and ecnioent men 
iQ the Education Department in India. But every man sent out to it from 
England should be most carefully chosen. And should not there be some 
special preparatioo for it, as in the Oriental languages? 

Tbe educated native often raises antipathies and fears. Let those be 
duly weighed and considered. But let us rise to a view of the grandeur 
of the thing as a whole. One dominant feature in the history of the past 
has been the flow of human knowledge between. East and West, from one 
to the other alternately. Now we have set the tide flowing Kutward-^ 
made a new era. 

Tbe errors laughed at spring moiily from one caus^lhe use of big words 
in small places, of small words in big places. When the latter cakes place 
at the end of a aentence. it produces an anti'CiimtJC, t laughte^moving 
incongruity. In the Onocoolal Mitter book wh had something of this 
sort; " Then In the house was lamentation, weeping and wailing, a tearing 
of the hair and a beating of the breast—in short, a pretty kettle of fish." 
As there is only one sentence of this kind in the book I give it. In the 
preface tbe object of the book is declared to be *'to point out certain 
religious and social defects which are found, more or lees, everywhere in 
Bepgal, end which, unless checked, will bring her people to s pretty pasa'* 
Expreeiions such as **ruin ideas/’ level best/' are used as if they were 
equivalent to strange ideas,'’ "utmost.” But there are plenty of excel* 
lent senteoees. We will quote two short ones, for the seke of the spirit as 
well as of the form. With regard to some uncomplimeniery epithets 
applied to himself, he writes: "Whatever else he may be, he is not a 
T m»re to his convictions, nor he a he a guilty conscience to torment him. 
He depeeds for every ecticn of bis on hla honest beliefs, and le a faithful, 
obedient, aed devoted servant of God.” Tbe book, on the whole, is well 
and cleorly written. 

With regard to progreu and reform tbe Maharaja is wholly for improve* 
meoc kotn wUbin, for "keeping tbe old furniture with some varnishing 
aid repainring," as it would be termed, probably, by members of the 
Bnbmo Somej, whose own procedure in tbe matter, that of leaving the 
bouse, 6e Mabarsja condemns. With regard to religion, be says: 
" Bengal stands in need of a raligioa wblcE would combine tbe spirituality 
of the Ufie0iu/tad$ with tbe simplicity of tbe Burtmas, wbleh would so 
bannonite tbe croder portion with the nose redned that the former would 
not seem to its votaries to be at varisoce with the latter, and which would 
be neither too iotellectual for the masses nor too emou'onsl for the learned. 
We want a simple form erf Monism saturated with the spirit of Bhakd 
and loving sobmiSMon to (he Divine wiL Such a religion will euit the 
peasant and tbe philosopher alike, being a universa] end umple Moaiim 
based od the Adpaitim of the l/panhhaist aad suimd to tbe piactieal 
requiremeate of everyday life. , Now we have too much pbilosoj^y ODOoe 
side, and gross idolatry on the other; either Shad^shany which are very 
difficult of application to prserical life, or craas syrobolisa, which is bereft 
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of fill $piriLuatiC7. The two greet syitems of rdigioue belief Id Beagel 
havei" he i&ys, *'loet their ejobolic oature, and to*day the and 

GAHfipatta. which were meant to repreaeot the Parusha and the Pra)triii 
of the Shankkya philosophy, or the Brskma and Afaya of the VtdantUtSy 
are not looked upon In their irue light, and Shlva-worahip is practised in 
Bengal by most people for the cure of diseases, and by chi]d>maids for 
securing eligible bridegrooms. Miesione like those of the Christian people 
should be started, to preach in every town and village to the ignorant 
inasaes and the thoughtless educated men the true meaning of symbolism 
end its idcntiiy with real Monism.'* 

In hia address to the Brahmca, he says; "Why should Hindus leave 
their ancient faith, which ia the grandest and most liberal in the world, 
without trying it and finding it wanting? JiinduisiH can never be 
destroyed. I jke the sun. it nttay be eclipsed, but it cannot be obliterated." 
Also, " la it good to do away toully with the lymbolisio, the nature^ 
worship) of the Vtias, which* la the ladder reaching to the high pinnacle of 
AdpcUimV' Again, "Do not symbolism and nature-worahip form a 
strong basil for esoteric Hinduism ? . . . Does a man reach hli houaetop 
without the help of a staircase ?" 

The enemy of God is the idol. It was thundered from Sinai) " Tbou 
shalr not make to thyself any graven image," aperpeitial injunction against 
a perpetual temptation. The idol does not raise up to God, but draws 
down from Him. It does not raise man to the spiritual, but draws hirn 
down to the material The symbol awallowj up the thing symbolised. 
The material cannot represent the apirituai. Any image of the Deity 
muit be ofleosive to Hie Majsety. The lustful idol can only represent 
lust; the childish image childishness; the brutal image brutality They 
cao only reproduce and perpetuate those things. When founding 
Brahmoism, Rammohun Bay, sayi the author, "intended to impart 
a splhtual religion"; and then he asks in another place, "Is the religion 
Brahtnoistn professes to teach good for the unrefined clase?" It 
ii frot^ the lowest—that is, the poorest—classes that the great spiritual 
religlona have sprung. Theirs the simple village shrine, not the temple, 
with its marvels of architecture. Its images of great price, jewel laden, its 
vessels of gold and silver) its lights, its candlesticks of valuable metal, Its 
music, the clashing of cymbals and beating of drums, its flowers and 
incense, Its recognition of the material presence of the deity, its food 
o^eriuga, Its holy water, its ringing of belli and beating of gongs, Its crowd 
of priests, its day-long ritual—this rises io the rich mart 1 it mesas 
wealth; it is the triumph of the material It is those who are accustomed 
CO Che delights of Che senses who desire them in their places of worship too. 
It is the rajahs aod bankers who have built and endowed the great 
temples. There are many places where it may be distinctly seen that 
a worship with symbols and images is held by those of the k^>per. classes, 
one without by those of cbe lower. There are places in which the Conner 
kind of worship has failed to attract the common people, ocbotl In whtfb 
k attracts and demoralises them. There hag been a peasantry on whom 
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plain livini w&$ eororced, Monoclaau, wiih a high Intel lectual faith. There are 
in India iDillions of people belonging to a religion in which the highest and 
the lowest hold the same creed, of which the leading feature la the abjur¬ 
ing of idolatry; these are the Mussulmans. The re^oU against Idolatry 
infuses a new energy into a oation^raises it to a higher level. The 
Maharaja appeals 10 the Brahtnos to come back to the orthodox fold. 
Coming under the Influence of a higher eiviliation and faith, those 
mtmbeR of a religion of which the sacred books consist mostly of filthy 
rubbish, whose mode of worship is base and debasing, whose priesthood is 
ignorant, greedy, lustful, tyrannous, could not do otherwise than lease iL 
Tbs Maharaja is wrong in thinking that the ignoble can form a basis for the 
noble. The evil and the false do not lead up to the good and the true ; 
they block the way j they have to bs got rid of. He uses the illustration 
of a. ladder. But on a ladd/r you cao only get on to a higher ruog 
bydeasing the lower one; yoc will never get cn the top by conrlnuing to 
etsnd on the lowermost one. The clean uppermost oh amber* of the home 
prepared os this earth for men are not to be reached by lying In the cess* 
pool The VBtofined must not be left there. 

But apart from the general discussion of the value, or otherwise, of 
eymbblisn le the special question of the form and Influence of any one 
^mbal itself. W* ere sorry to And the author WTi(ing>>»we have given the 
tbe foul symbols of the phallic worship as if he were writing 
of w and^^; ulklng of cheir original symbolic nature—which has been lost 
eight ofr of course—w^hont any reference, to their form. The compelling 
foMB of ctreummnees otroae in the position of tbe Maheraje of Burdwin 
of ekl Mato AS smd the faith his people ie mighty end enorrtioua He 
oaa no aoreooeae.so bee Hindu thaa the Tier of Russia can cease to 
beloDg ce the Oreele Church, tbe King of Italy to th« Catholic. But on 
tMOipwnt he ibemid tet • He ehotrid clear his estate of these foul Imeges. 
Tb^ are a leaodel and a repreech, Representations of the human organs 
of geaentien> of-tiie^act of ooltiooi would not be allowed to be publicly 
exUbieed to any civUlted country. They would be dealt with by the 
pollDe «e sontnry.to-pobllesleceftcyl Let him think of the effect of these 
thtogSfbesng uuderthe obsstvasionofall ftou childhood, being wor^ipped 
by tbe'womeo.' Their presence' hi the land keeps momlfty and deceocy 
ae fr veiy low level. ' 

I» bri* cliaptev on " W1dow*Marrtagetbe Mabaraja say* the eobj^t 
ebeeid ncetee tbo'masi serious thought; that the qtjcation of the aianiage 
of-4bddwridesi*r> those* who hevo never ki reality been wjv ee *' 'Should 
reeel** ModloK •ceoaideradou. tbtt being countSDanced by ibe Siartns ; 
evett if'they dld netiiaMl enforced wWowhoed were found ptoductivw'of 
gseat eeda. >'we should iattodued widow-marriege,* bow mueh to e*er 
unwilling-we aighe be to* break through cheri^td Cididoiut for retily 
&• grain of feet ia worth many bushels of seatment, end orthodoxy cao 
never eorwelgb eoaaideretlons of morality.*^ and b<Mly saJd. 

In' tbe fOMtSf .of caaly »arrf^e.*be Mwe well and bravely elso^ - Tbe 
sabjecu of «id<na.maiTjage add inforit-marriiiie Am ctesely-oennecmd, <# 
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copraft. Infant moruUly being high, infanbrnarriage is greatly the cause 
of the g«at oucDber of widows—the appalliogly great number “ In the 
district of Burdwao, out 0/ a total female population of 767,733, there 
were ai5(9S3 widows of agea varying from four to sixty." 

"A community practising cbiId•lna^^^^e is doomed, for it gets more 
degeperated, physically, intellectually, and morally, from WDeratioa to 
genendon." 

The next paragraph throws a strange light on the social condtton iVom 
which the Hindu eommuoity U slowly emerging: 

“Ib towns, and the villages adjoining ihem, matters are looking much 
brighter, and many young girls are married at the ages of nine, or eleven 
or even twelve or thirteen." 

" But even this is not satisfactory progress.'' 

He advocates the laying down of the rule ^‘ihat girls should aot be 
married before the age of eleven, and that in cases of slow development 
marriage should be deferred even to the thirteenth year." He would fix 
the age of consummation at fifteen, in cases of slow developmeot at 
seventeen. 

•'Social reform by legislative enactment frequeotly proves to be either 
inoperadve or a source of oppreeslon. Every natural growth is from 
withtD." Elsewhere he says: "To make real progreai, iris essential that 
»e should use our own legs iostead of depeadiog entirely, as heretofore, 
on the go-cart of State help.'^ 

In one of his thirteen chapters the writer deals with the subject of 
"Protiiwiioa in Bengal," that being its heading. “The number of 
immoral women is increaslDg every day in Beng:al, and it is neceseary that 
Strenuous afform should be made to put down the great evil of proshtu- 
dOD," I believe that of ell the gesat cities of the world, Calcutta and Now 
York ate the two in which the prostitutes bear the largest proportion to 
the population. The Maharaja speaks well on tbs eubject, and no doubt 
sbQWB courage, in dealing with It at all. But be does not touch on the 
points of the class being a, recognised part of the eommuoity, plying nn 
open and cherished part in the social iifo of the land, forming a part of 
the establishment of temples, all d which coooect therueLvesKin my mind, 
with the phallic worship aod the exbibitioa of the pballlc inuga. 

The writer says, very juetly, that the. subject* «f. pasta remand wdd 
drinking.watec in Bengal villages are of yiul importance." Those aubjecia 
engaged one^s own aiteotioa much b the (then) North-West-Provinces, 
where ^ach village has iu unic, and where the canal irrigatioo was a Isad- 
ing factor jn. thoe^won.of the culti^iUon.' It is tbesa^tanka that baae 
most certaiDly to answer for the mAUrisi fexsry," which some wriieas biwe 
attributed to the s.tarving /j( the paople by ths English Ooverriment. The 
shrinking ^ the pasturage is a heavy counteibalAfice to the added wealdb 
the iecreesed purcb.tsiog po»#r of the nnages,*^ the exteaslbn of 6e«Sdl- 
.vafed as,ws 4 ^ ^ gnNrtOgpf more valuable crops... .Tbo IniinBiqr 
of the milk-supply ia a n^n^us evil. 

„ But qf the fd^,,wealth, the iDcfeasedi.p<Whe«n9ipa]ven<tiiere«.is i>o 
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qawlion. A yftat or wo aRO a Bengal genlleman, revisiting the rural 
parts of his province, mentioned, tncidentaJIy, the great Improvement 
visible Id the dress of the people, and how with the women silver ornaments 
were taking the place of pewter. And here it is mentioned how the village 
girls must have gold ornaments instead of silver (the wearing of gold orna¬ 
ments by women of the same class has been noted in the Punjflbtoo), and 
how they must have '‘floral-bordered tarts," '‘bodices of satin,” “though 
their mothers were satisfied with coarse dMotUs, and never dreamt of wearing 
even a plain white linen skirt while the cultivator is seen weir mg a stylishly- 
cut shirt and a dttoti," ‘‘carrying a scarf," all imported from Europe, holding 
over his head an umbrella, "for fear of getting sunburnt,” the Maharaja 
says saroitically. The same improvemertt in the dress of the people dis¬ 
played itself to one'a own eyes in Konhem India, and even more strikingly, 
for the enormous chsnge in tbe means of transport, due to the making of 
railways and the opening of tbe Sues Canal, had just begun to have iu 
influence. 

And in this connection I may mention that I have seen in the old days, 
fifty years back, how great was the need for more and better clothing in 
that part of India, the generalization that ‘‘ the people of India want but 
little clothing" being derived from experience of the deltaic and coast 
ragiooe. In Northern India the people had to be well equipped against 
tbe cold, which caili ao much upon them because of previous periods of 
great heat, dry or damp; against the sudden chtUi in the rains; against the 
sharp cold of the winter, more especially at its first coming, when the fevers 
most prevail. 1 remember how eagerly in those days the condemned 
serge jackata of tbe sepoys were bought up, how the most acceptable 
Christmas present co our servants ires that of a broadcloth coat or jacket. 
Light, warm clothieg ttma as an enormous boon to the people, and wu 
used, not out of vanity, but bacansa it added comfort tod health ; It armed 
them agaioat tho vicissitudaa of the seasons. The people have purchased 
cotton aad wooUan goods from England in eTe^increui^g quantities 
because they oeeded them and could pay for them. 

One of the isoar striking things in the trade of India has been the 
esaormous impos cation of urobreilaa. The people, no doubt, purchased 
these as atticlos of display, marks of dignity, of reepecca^Uty, as well as for 
their protective power. Their freedom to buy and use them indicated 
asocial and pollrict] revolution. Fomietly they could not have done 
to} the use ^ them was restricted to those of highest rank, somedmea 
only to monaichs; they were emblems of royalty. In tbe Maharaja’s 
sarcasric cematk is a remuot of the old foellng. Probably In olden times 
he himself alone could have used* them on bis estate. 

The writer deals with a noreber of other interesting and important sub- 
Venacular Prees, tbo Government Educattonal System, Female 
EducarioD, Changes in the Dress and Hablti of Ladies of tbe Upper 
(^l4^s_wfaich time and space prevent me from toacbiftg upon. The 
book has an interest of its own, as exhibiting Hie working of tbe mind 
of one Id ibe position of tbe Maharaja U a rime Of upheaval, of transirion 
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and change, held strongly by the past, acted upon strongly by the new, and 
there the old U very old, the new is very new. And in Boglaod, too, is 
upheaval and transitioo: enormous changes in social, political, economical, 
and industrial conditions, in education, literature, religion, the very new 
giving place to the very newest. It is of the very deepest interest to watch 
the same process going on under such very different conditions among 
peoples in such very different grades of civilisation. We ourselves seem 
to be leaving the plane up to which we have been striving to raise India, 
doffing the garments we wished them to don. The whole condition 
of thought and feeling under which we have ruled India seems to be 
changing. Whet difference will it make when the forms on which we have 
been striving to mould the civilitaticn of India are changed ? 


ffp.' J 
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A TRIP TO THE ANTIPODES.* 

By George Brown, m.d. 

'After leavings Wdlington, rioct morniitg we reached 
Lytcleion by steamer, where a few passengers met their 
frjends and departed to different parts of the colony, and 
where also our luggage was examined by the Custom-house 
officials. It was quite a bustling affair to see the different 
articles dragged out of the huge central cavity of the steamer 
and swung aloft by the crane, dashing against the sides of 
their resting-place, and finally crashing down on the quay, 
where each was claimed by its possessor. It la a very rude 
and rough way of getting rid of the different kinds of luggage, 
and though expeditious, being worked by machinery, yet 
great damage Is often done to the wooden boxes and their 
contents when finally they reach the end of the journey. 
One box of this kind was completely smashed up, the lid 
wrenched off, and the lock broken, and various articles 
destroyed, including an emu's egg, which I had carefully 
packed in cotton*wool with a cover to Insure its safety. 
This I found out at the end of my return journey to the old 
country, all this damage bdng done in the United States, 
where this kind of work was managed In a very rough 
manner. At Lyttleton my luggage was left under the care 
of a porter named Brown whilst I inquired about the time 
the train started and other details of the journey south, and 
when I had time to overhaul It, I found my notebook was 
stolen, In which I had Jotted down dlffierent Items of Interest 
on the journey south; and the deck-chair used throughout 
the voyage was also non est invenium^ though f saw it put 
in the train. There Is a good deal of thieving done in this 
way, for on my return journey one of my boxes was again 
tampered with at Lyttleton—the key of the expectant thief 

* Continued from our Jaouaqr iuue (see pp, i«4-i3S). 
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being left in the lock was evidence enough of his 
intention. 

The train was crowded when we started going south, and 
at Timaru my sister and brother-in-law awaited me at the 
station, where we met after an interval of over forty years, 
Here I stayed several weeks, and felt quite like a resident 
in this pleasant, enterprising town. It is delightfully situated 
on the coast, and has a Ane harbour, which can safely take 
in vessels of very high tonnage. It has also a fine seashore 
on each side of the harbour, where much time may be spent 
very pleasantly over the dlAerenc varieties of creasure-crove 
in the shape of Nature's products, such as small sponges, 
limpet-shells of different colours, whelks of the same size 
as those on the coasts at home, many of them with a atone 
lid or operculum to protect them from their enemies ■, chitons, 
coo, in appearance like a crilobite, one small and another of 
larger size, able to roll themselves into a ball to protect 
themselves; a large number of chitons attached to the sea¬ 
weed, and with it cast ashore; a pawa or mucton-hsh shell 
of large size and beautiful colours, There are also plenty 
of Ash on the coast, and with a line and bait a basket may 
soon be Ailed, 

Caroline Bay, on the left side of the harbour, with its pure 
clean sand, is one of the pleasantest places for idling away 
some holiday hours, and it has been greatly improved by 
the Town Council, and as a bathing-place in summer it must 
be a great boon to the inhabitants. It lies quite open to 
the PaciAc, with its refreshing breezes from that great ocean 
and the incessant clanging sound of the Aerce, stormy waves 
that hurl themselves on the rocks, which form one of the 
boundaries of the bay, and prevent the destruction of the 
land on chat side, 

Since my visit last year further improvements have been 
carried out in making a proper approach to the sea, planting 
cabbage-trees and other shrubs on its landward side, with 
seats for pedestrians, and a band rotunda for music, etc. 
In one corner of the bay there was a large collection of big 
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and small pebbles, some round as a crickec-ball, others flat 
and round, and others still quite ovaJ, well polished and 
smooth and of perfect symmetry, ranging from the slse of 
a farthing when oval or flat, and like a bo/s marble when 
round, and many 3 or 4 inches in breadth, smoothed, 
rounded, and polished by the attrition of their surfaces by 
the rivers and sea. I had never seen such perfect 
examples of Nature’s workmanship, and collected a number 
of them from the seashore and even from the roadside, and 
placed them as ornaments for my bedroom mantelpiece 
when at Timaru. 

J had read a very learned, ingenious, and well-reasoned 
book on the " Unseen Universe," written some years ago 
by two well-known scientists—Professors Stewart and Talt 
—advocating the Atomic Theory as the primordial agency 
in producing our globe. These atoms, when aggregated, 
produced during some ages our present solid earth. ’'At 
the first,” eay they, there may have been only one kind of 
primordial atom with absolute simplicity of material. As. 
however, the various atoms approached each other . . . 
oxher and more complicated structures cook the place of the 
perfectly simple primordial stuff. Various kinds of mole¬ 
cules were produced at various temperatures, and these 
ultimately came together to produce globes or worlds, some 
of them comparatively small, others very large. Thus the 
progress is from the regular to (he irregular. And we find 
a similar progress when we consider the inoiganic develop- 
menc of our world. The action of water rounds pebbles, 
bu(^ rounds tbeot Irr^ularly; it produces soil, but the soil 
is irregular in the size of its grains and variable in construe- 
tioo. * Whatever what may be termed the brute forces of 
nature are left to themselves, this is always a result.; not so, 
however, when organisms are cooceroed In the develop¬ 
ment." Thousands df these oval and fiat stones .may be seen 
in Timaru,and cartloads of them are used in in^^viag the 
roads or making new;ones, all of perfect symmetry, ae if 
fashionedsnd polished by the hand of man. Darwin^ wbos^ 
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genius and painstaking labours as a naturaUsc have probably 
never been surpassed, has written a most interesting book 
on one of the lowest orders of creation—the earthworm. 
He writes of it in his book entitled “ Vegetable Mould and 
Earthworms/’ that " Earthworms are found in all parts of 
the world, and some of the genera have an enormous range. 
They inhabit the most isolated islands; they abound in 
Iceland, and are known to exist in the West Indies, St. 
Helena, Madagascar, New Caledonia, and Tahiti. ... In 
the Antarctic regions worms from Kerguelen's Land have 
been described by Ray Lancaster, and I have found them 
in the Falkland Islands. How they reach such isolated 
islands is at present quite unknown. ... In the dry 
climate of New South Wales I hardly expected that worms 
would be common ; but Dr. G. Krefft, of Sydney, to whom 
I applied after making inquiries from gardeners and others, 
from his own observations informs me that their castings 
abound. . . And he (Darwin) mentions that '‘there is a. 
species called Perichata found in different localities of a 
large slie, which throw up large tower-like castings. . . T 
He says also : “ Worms appear to act in the same manner 
in New Zealand as in Europe, for Professor van Haart has 
described a section near the coast consisting of mica-schisr, 
covered by 5 or 6 feet of loess, above which about 12 Inches . 
of vegetable soil have accumulated.'' It is remarkable that 
throughout all the places and gardens and fields 1 visited 
in New Zealand I never saw a worm or anycasting such as 
would indicate its presence in the soil. There can be no 
doubt that New Zealand was under the sea for a great 
length of time, as large boulders and immense stones 
perfectly polished can be seen everywhere in the fields in 
the country, and if the stones are turned overt© get a worm 
you will oo,t find one. The soil is very rich, and the fine, 
air and sunshine are quite enough to produce all manner of 
garden produce. In Australia, also in New South Wales,, 
where I resided for some time, (here was quite aa absence 
of worms and slugs, and at Berry, about iw from 
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Sydney, I discovered how Nature preserved and took care of 
the lower orders of creation. The eucalyptus and gum-trees 
do not shed chelr leaves, but, instead, get rid of their bark, 
and at the lower end of the stem an accumulation of dried 
loose bark may be found, where all manner of creeping things 
may be found-^cocoons, Httle bags of eggs of different insects, 
etc. One day when I was stripping the dead bark at the 
root of a large tree a huge spider fell down, and standing on 
its hind-legs, put itself in battle array against me. He looked 
very formidable, with a body ! inch in breadth and legs 
about 2| inches in length. These spiders have a poisonous 
bite, and thinking discretion as a rule in such cases is the 
better part of valour, I retreated, and bringing back some 
chloroform, poured a few drops near where he was standing, 
which in a short time had quite a pleasant somnolent effect 
—he slept the sleep of the just, and with a little prussic 
acid his mortal career was brought to a close. Kind nature 
thus protects the lowest orders of creation by giving them a 
dry and pleasant abode during the colder months of the 
year, and many different species of moth, cocoons, beetles, 
etc,, all live together as a happy family in this pleasant 
home, but no worms, either there or on the soil, are to be 
seen. In one of the ^'Public School Series'* books of 
New Zealand thdre is one with the title '’Nature in New 
Zealand,*’ compiled by Mr. James Drummond, and edited 
by Captain F. W. Hutton, f.r.s>^ Ac page 71 the following 
sentence occurs : " The slugs and snails and nearly all the 
^rtbworms we see about us have introduced themselves 
without invitation.’' As we sailed in the steamer Sierra 
<rom Auckland to San Francisco, when near Pago Pago the 
sun set with uncommon brilliancy in the west flooding the 
whole ocean with its rays, and shurtly after on the sky 
immediately above the horizon a most lovely picture of a 
landscape was thrown on this ethereal canvas, depicting a 
woodland scene with beautiful trees and lakes and villas, 
all with a glow of a soft, warm, golden colour, sud) as no 
hand of painter could produce, with a soft radktw^e lighting 
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it up from behind, bringing out every detail of this incom¬ 
parable picture with conspicuous clearness, Here was 
exemplified 

“ The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration of the poet's dream,” 

and it would be difBculc to explain the formation of such 
a sublime picture, and how atoms, whether of spray or 
dust, could have produced such an effect. 

Ijut to return : I passed a very pleasant time at Timaru, 
and had an excellent chance of making; myself acquainted 
with the town and surrounding districts. My nephew took 
me out in a trap several times with this object in view.. 
The large extent of fine lands with a good soil, ready for 
the husbandman to receive ample returns for his work, 
expended on it; the well-kept fields, with lovely gorse 
hedges in perpetual bloom ; and the farms, in many places 
embosomed in trees, give an air of peace and contentmenr 
that speaks volumes for their industry and Nature's bounty. 
There are very few of the old native population in this 
South or Middle Island, thoujh at Temuka, a town about 
ten miles distant, there are a few with a chapel of their own. 
In driving there we crossed the river by a very long 
wooden bridge, and bridges of this sort are essential to the 
safety of the Inhabitants, as the rivers receive after much 
rain a great body of water, that rushes down from the 
mountains, and before these long bridges were built many 
a life had been lost in crossing the stream. In dry weather 
these rivers are very shallow, and divide themselves in two 
or more streams, One bridge near Arundel of this sort is 
said to be about half a mile in length on account of the 
great space between the two banks; and when there is not 
very much water the river makes its way by more than one 
channel to the ocean. 

. There Is not much animal life to be seen on the roads 
or 'in the fields, except the sheep on the land and the 
Sparrows in the field. . As everyone knows, the rearing of 
abeep is.one of the very firat industries) and when 'old 
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enough to be killed and frozen, a very large quantity of it 
as mutton goes to the old country. Horses are numerous, 
and every Saturday a sale ukes place in the town; and 
throughout the colony also, in the chief towns, horse-racing 
is indulged in, and this keeps up a good breed of horses, 
and is to many of the inhabitants a source of enjoyment. 

There are some birds in New Zealand which belong to 
a prehistoric age, and testify co the great antiquity of their 
existence as well as the country. The moa, a gigantic 
bird, 12 feet in height, at one time roamed the country; 
nothing but its bones now remain. It had no wings, but 
to balance this defect its legs were long and strong. 
Another is the kiwi, and its ancestry is supposed to be 
as respectable as the moa, and like it, has no wings. 
The weka is another strange bird, and though he has 
wings, they are of no use to him. Lady Barker, in her 
charming book, "Station Life in New Zealand," gives an 
interesting notice of this bird. With some friends she 
made an excursion to a small island in Lake Coleridge, 
and was amused at their thieving propensities. She says: 
"The fragments of our meal must have been a great boon 
CO the oolony of wekas who inhabit this island, for as they 
increase and multiply prodigiously, their provisions must 
often fall short in so small a place. No one can imagine 
bow these birds originally came here, for the island is at 
least two miles from the nearest point of land; they can 
neither swim nor fly, and as every man's hand is against 
them,»no OOQ would have thought ic worth while to bring 
them oven But here they are, in spite of all the apparent 
impossibilities attending their arrival, more tame aod Impu- 
dent tbao ever. It was dangerous to leave your bread 
uftwatcltfd forao instant, and, indeed, 1 saw one gliding off 
with an empty sardine tin in its beak, i wondered bow it 
liked oil and little scales. They considered a cork a great 
prize, and carried several of them off triumphantly. They 
are very like a hen-pheasant without the long tail feathers, 
and until you examine them,-: you cannot cell they have no 
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wings, though there is a sort of small pinion among the 
feathers with a claw at the end of it." Speaking of the 
inhabitants, she writes: The look and bearing of the 
immigrants appear to alter soon after they reach the colony. 
Some people object to the independence of their manner, 
but I do not; on the contrary, I like to see the upright 
gait, the well-fed, healthy look, the decent clothes (even if 
no one touches his hat to you), instead of the half-starved, 
depressed appearance, and too often cringing servility of 
the mass of our English population. Scotchmen do par¬ 
ticularly well out here; frugal and thrifty, hard-working 
and sober, it is easy to predict the future of a man of this 
type in a new country." This was written many years ago, 
and very few drunken men arc to be seen compared with 
the time of her visit, and I may say, as a rule, so far as my 
evidence goes, the working man is diligent In his work and 
eager to get it finished; this may be judged from the 
rapidity with which the wooden houses are built and erected 
on the outskirts of Timaru. The land also responds to his 
toil in giving in return for his work a bountiful harvest, and 
Mr. Sinclair informed me that some 6elds of wheat grew 
6 (bet high near Timaru, well 6l]ed with grain, giving an 
ejtt^inely Targe return. I also had the pleasure of having 
a dri^e with Mr. Hart, and saw a farge extent of country 
wafflftg the presence of the farmer to work it, as the soil 
would amply repay his labour. 

In a book on the Antipodes written by W. G. Verschuury, 
and translated by Miss Mary Daniels, he writes that we 
ought not to leave this part of the country without a word 
about the little town of Akaroa, near Lyttlctoo, whose 
historical associations are especially interesting to the 
French colonists. A certain Captain TAnglois, being much 
charmed with the position of Akaroa, bought a large 
dis»icc of land of 30,000 acres in the neighbourhood, aei 
returned to France to seek colonists to settle on his property. 
The Go\^ernfnent encouragfed his plan, and supplied an oH 
rfia’i^of^war, under Captain Lavaud, to jirotect the emigrants 
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on landing. Lavaud was ordered (o proceed at once and 
await their arrival. L’Anglois left Europe with those who 
had been attracted by the hope of making a fortune in 
distant lands, and cast anchor in the Bay of Akaroa 
August ! 7, 1340. To his great astonishment he perceived 
the English flag liying where he expected to see his own. 
The enigma was soon solved. Captain Lavaud, before 
reaching Akaroa, had stopped at Auckland, and had there 
met with an English captain named Hobson, who was 
looking after British interests in that part of the Pacific, 
and who gave Lavaud a cordial reception. New Zealand 
had not at this time been annexed to England. In an 
unguarded moment Lavaud divulged the object of his 
mission, and boasted of the beauty and the fertility of the 
adjoining country. Hobson, an energetic but unscrupulous 
man, believed that there was a great future for New 
Zealand, and his gre^t ambition was to see that island 
annexed to England. Therefore, while the dilatory 
Frenchman was amusing himself on shore, he hastily 
despatched a small warship in the direction of Akaroa, with 
orders to plant the English Hag there before the arrival of 
the French. The stratagem succeeded, and Lavaud found 
himaelf^ to his great dismay, just too lace. The British 
standard bad been unfurled on the hQl above the bay, and 
not only Akaroa. but the whole of New Zealand, was added 
to the British dominions. 

In the " New Zealand Year-Book" for 1903 it is stated; 

It was here that Captain Stanley hoisted the British flag 
on August 12.1840, when he took possession of the Middle 
Island oa behalf of the Crown, forestalling the French by 
a few hours only.' A suitable obelisk commemorating the 
eve DC has been erected on the spot.’' 

An incident somewhat similar to this happened to Lord 
John Russell wheu he was asked at the Colonial Office 
by an official of the French Government how much of 
Australia was claimed as the dominion of Great Britain. 
He promptly answered: “ The whole." The visitor, quite 
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taken aback»found it expedient to take his departure. It 
was most fortunate that New. Zealand was preserved from 
the intrusion of any foreign power, 

Taken as a whole, New Zealand is a country of which 
Its inhabitants may have a just pride, and Resembles the 
old mother*country, chough a great deal more democratic 
than she can ever be, Fortunately it is too far off to be 
the dumping-ground of many who have not succeeded at 
home, though a few have come to get their habits changed, 
but as a rule have only changed the sky, but not their 
minds. The clear pure air; the beautiful sky; the lovely 
nights when the radiant moon sends Its silvery light over 
the island so bright chat you may easily read a book from 
its rays; the large extent of rich alluvial soil ready for the 
plough to raise enormous crops; the five spring months, 
April, May, June, July, and August, :n which seed may be 
sown with ripened crops before winter; the genial air; the 
moderate amount of rain ; the sunshine with its temperature; 
the general absence of snow in winter; the fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work fcr its industrious population ; the 
absence of pauperism; the itne roads for travelling; the 
excellent mutton and beef; the abundance of fish round 
the coast, with salmon and trout in the rivers, all combine 
to show chat it has been prepared for an enterpriaing, 
industrious, and healthy population. 


AasA or Australasian Colokjss, stc.* 
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The area in square miles of che United Kingdom is; 

England and Wales. 5 ^ 41 1 

Scotland . 304^3 
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Population in 1904, 42,7^,SSi- 

TKe preceding tables will show in a cphcise manner che 
progress of che colonies, not for one year, but since statistics 
were used to bring together in an annual form the chief 
sources and interests of che increasing occupation of the 
land by the immigrants. C^onizacion has become much 
easier than It was to our forefathers, who were entirely 
dependent on che winds as their only motive power, and 
were for Wseks spniecimes stranded dn dse s^a^ unable to 
muve fot the want of it Now' U Is qphe a pleasurable 
excursion, with every convenience adapted for the safety 
and comfort of the passengers, and the ^yage taking about 
half the time the old sailing craft took when che winds were 
too adverse, or the sea too calm to make much progress, 

♦ From iho “New Zealind Year-Bo*V p« sg«, urtJ W»lch*« “TttOiftala 
AJmanack,^’ p. 276. 
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with the Indefinite prospect when you would arrive at the 
end of the journey. 

The comparative tables of the amount of sunshine 
recorded in Surrey in England and in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, respectively, during last year (1901), and published 
In the Christchurch Pross^ afford valuable proof of the 
brightness of the climate as compared with chat of England. 
The English records were taken at a place near Hind head, 
on the Surrey highland, first made known by Professor 
Tyndall selecting a site for a house there. The district has 
since become famous as one of the healthiest and sunniest 
in England, and these characteristics, coupled with its 
comparative proximity to London, have made it a popular 
residential district. It is a case, then, of one of the most 
sunny districts in England being compared with a New 
Zealand town, which we can hardly suppose to be more 
blessed with sunshine than many ocher places in the colony. 
This being so, it will be admitted that Christchurch comes 
splendidly out of the test with 1749*59 hours of sunshine 
during the year, as against Surrey's 149a s hours, a 
difference in favour of New Zealand of 257 hours, Nor 
IS this the most striking comparison. The sun shone here 
on all but 39 days in the year, while at Hindhead there 
were no less than 81 absolutely sunless days. The monthly 
average of days on which the sun shone in Christchurch 
was 27, in Surrey it was under 24. The winter comparisons 
are still more forcible. Taking the four months from 
November to February as the English winter months, and 
chose from May to August as the corresponding months 
out here, we find chat whereas three of the months in 
England had but 16 days each on which sunshine was 
recorded, and the fourth had only 15 days, in Christchurch 
during the winter months the sun was seen on 28, 20, 30, 
and 29 days respectively. Our worst month was June, 
with little more than 55 hours of sunshine; but in Surrey 
December had only 43 sunny hours, January had 54. and 
February 35. On the other hand, the best English summer 
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record beats ours. July in Surrey had 329 hours of sun¬ 
shine, our January had 217; but it must be remembered 
chat summer days in England arc longer than with us, just 
as our winter days are longer than with them. 


1903. 

Gkayshot* SuRRsy, England. 

OtM vith T>tyt wUh Toul 

Suo. DO Sua. Kourt. 

tS 4 81 J 49 *‘a • 


CHRISTCHURCHi NBW 2^AU14D. 

Dt?««Uh Dtyiwith Total 

Sbo. no Sub. Koum. * 

3*6 39 * 749*59 


• From the '*New ZealRnd OfEclil Vear-Book," 1903 , pp. 444. 445- 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

By Prof. Dr, Edward Montet. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

In thji Report we have to m&ke apeciel reference to the sixth edition 
of the ‘'Kietoire ancienne des peoples de I’Orieot/* by G. Maapero,* 
which his been entirely rewntteo. lu excellence is etill more enhanced 
by this new edition. The work haa gained In cleamese—that Is to aay, a 
great deal on a subject which includes all the ancient Orient, and in 
which the author explains the numerous troublous events of the old 
empires of Asia and Africa. The work is divided into dve parts: 
(i) Egypt up to the Invasion of the Hykshos; (a) Earlier Asia before 
and during the Time of the Egyptian domination; ( 3 ) The Aasyrias 
Empire and the Oriental World up to the advent of the Sargonides; 

( 4 ) Tne Sargonides and the Oriental World up to the advent of Cyrus; 

( 5 ) The Persian Empire. 

We have always brought to notice, with sympathetic iaterest, any 
Catholic publications possessing a seientiAc value, be they works of free 
and liberal CtthoUci, like the Abbd Loisy, or those emanating from the 
Ulnsontaae or Conservative Catholics, like the Abbd Vigouroux. We 
are alio delighted to see the progress which has been made in the publica* 
eion of the “ Dictionary of the Bible ” by the lait*named scholar. 

Part XXV.t has appeared. It begins with the word Mahanih-dan, and 
terminates with the word Matkaikias. Amongat the more Interesting 
articles in this part we may cite: MmbH (Mamre, near Hebron), tl)e 
trfbe of AfantusaA, and Sihlitai Manutfri^ (with facsimiles). 

We have several new parts to announce of the periodical D%r Ait* 
Oritnt, published by the Vordenulaiiscben Oesellschaft;^ Sthiopia^ 
by W. Max Muller j Stnnatharih, Kini of Aityria (yog-dSi), by 0. Weber; 
and and Saretry in Anti«nt B^pt, by KL Wiedemann, 

In the domain of hiatory of religions we muat mention tbe publication 
made on the occasion of the twenty*fifch anoiveraary of the fbundatioa of 
tbe Guiioet Museum (iS 79 .J 904 ).| Mr. Guimet has rendered ao many 
services to the science of religions (Musde, ‘Revue de VHlatolre dea 
Religions,” " Annalea du Mus^ Guimet,” “ Bibllothbque d’^iudes,” 
"Bibllothhque de vulgarisation’*) that we must make special reference 
to big name. 

* Pul*: Hacbeile et Cie.. (904 (175 «ngnvi&gs, thrvt Mle«f«d maps, aptdmaoa of 
hieroglyphic end coMiferm writing:!). 

r Peris: Letoesey et Ani, 1904. 

I Perts Bsib year. Lclpelg : J. C> Hictfkhs, 1904*190$. 

I "Le JabUddu U11S& GalcDet” Paris; E.Leroox, 19O4. 
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In the popular cdilico of ''KaligionsgoiehiehtUche Volksbiicher," 
published by Fr. Michael Schiele-Marburg, we have to poinc out an 
interesling pamphlet by Profe»or D. Bertholet on "The Migration of 
Souls” (Seelenwanderung).* 

BXSCBSIS OF TflE OU) TMTAKBNT AND MlSTOFY OF THIC 

PSOFLX OP ISRASt.. 

Out teadera will perhaps recall to mind that In our Keport for April, 
t9oa> we quoted the commentary of S. fiaenrsck on the *• Exode* 
Leviilque.t Thii coramenttry had appeared without any introduction^ 
and the indiipeneable introduction for understanding the commentary has 
thus been delayed three yean. It appeared in 1903, but we did not 
receive the volume undl recently; hence our delay in referring to it. The 
new volume by Baentach ia entitled, "Numeri [cranilation and com* 
mentaryj et Introduction i Exode*Levitl()ue*Kumerl.”I The introduction 
ia brief (89 pp.) and clear, which 11 a great advantage for a aubjecc 10 
difScult and >0 complicated. 

There ii aAother volume of general ioterett, vit., "Jerusalem under 
the High Priests," by Edwyn Bevan.| The author, who ia well-informed, 
has himself dchoed in a very exact manner the object he had in view. 
"The lectures (on the period between Kehemiah and the Mew Testament) 
in this book were composed for populer audiences in connection with the 
Bath and Wells Diocesan Society for Higher Eeligious Education, and 
it is not their object to produce what the professed bistoricaJ student 
would regard as new results, but to give io a few strokes the general 
outline and colour of a period which must surely have an interest for 
everybody who dnds any interest in the Bible.” The subject is divided 
into five pai^ i ( t) The End of tbe PeisisA Period and the Macedonian 
Coaquest; (s) HeUenisen and Hebrew Wbdom } (3) Judas Maccabssue and 
his Brethreuj (4) The Haemossain Ascendancy; (5) The Fall of the 
Hasmonwans smd the Days of Uerod. We may mention beie two la* 
teresring monographs, one by W. Splegelberg about notes of Egyptian 
philology with lespect to the Old Testament. Tbe Gemuu title of the 
^aophlet—Aegyptologische Eandglossen auen Alton Tetumeot”lh'is 
Kot aufficiently elm. The Uet of the words discuiaed in tbe pamphlet at 
Rhe end Is moye explicit; it includes a hieroglyphical, a Greek, a Hebraic, 
and a Ceptte and Assyrian part. These lists aie almost exclusively com¬ 
posed of aarpes of persons and plaoes. The other monograph ia a history 
of. the " JifYiab Cataein^he undes Titus and Hadriao b tbe Talmud end 
the Midmb,'’,by.D. Spiegel U 

* Vol. Ui.. part S. Halte aSaale: Gflb«a«r>S«bRatt«bl(«, 1 ^ 04 . 

t "Hafidkoouxi«etu ucb Altea Teaiameol,*' h«ia\ug. vee W. Nowacl^ i Abtb., 
a Baad, l Tli«U. G^tirigea : VaadeeboMk uad RapiMbt, ipoo. 

t /«/., W 

I I.osdoa; E. AimM, 1904. 

R Stnasbuig: SebiMex und Sxhweihbardt, (904. 

1 "Zur Geaeblehte der jQdUebQ 'Katattiopbe aoter lltai ud Eadihai haTslen^ 
and Midiucb ” (ivaugural diwWtailoD}. Ben, 1903 (Miy lately eoiae m hand). 
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We must notice the public&tion of the second part of the treatise “Baba 
Qamma dii Taimud de Babylone" {German text and transIadOD), b; 
L. Goldscbmidt.* 

Arabic Lanouagb amd Utuaturb: Is uh—Morocco. 

Among the Arabic gram mars recently publiehedi we must mention that of 
Captain L Gailand, of the Colonial Infantry, now Governor of Che eastern 
pan of the Trarea country in the Senegal. It is a ^mrosr of ordinary 
Arabic for the use of the ofRcen of the colonial troops, and written by a 
worthy arabiit and an enthusiast of the Arabic language.! It will be 
reviewed in a future issue of this /Review. 

The “Bibllographie dei ouvrages arabes," by V. Chauvin, has been 
increased by the addition of vol. vili., “Syntipas."} The author has 
adopted for the title of this volume the name of “ Sy&tlpas,*' which is 
suitable for the Greek version, and in order to prevent confuaion. The 
atirhor also establishes the genesis and the connection of the versions 
of the Syntipas. The following table shows the arrangement: 

Original Sanscrit; 

Pahlavi version; 

Arabic version; 

Syriac version (^odbln); Hebrew version (Sindablr); Spanish version; 
IVl'KAmeh; Feriiao version (Slndib&d* Nlmeb); the seven vkirs; 
Greek version (Syntipas). Tlie ten vuiri, the SAh Baht, and the forty 
vithe contain remoter analogy with the Syntipas. 

Chauvin'i new volume presents the same interest as the preceding ones c 
leaning, erudition, clesmeia and preciseness, valuable summaries of taies} 
explanatory notes» and a bibliography of extreme copiousness. 

The publication of the eccentric translation of “The Thouasnd and One 
Nights,” by Dr. Mardrus, is now completed with the sixteenth aod laat 
volume. I This translation will not contribute to nmove tbe prejudices 
which exist in Europe in regard to Arabic literature. 

“UAnnuaire de I’^cole pratique des Hautes Etudes" (blstoi^l and 
philological part, Paris, !9e5) includes a very Interesdag study by 
j. Maldvy on tbe X 4 g 9 nd« 4 e la Riint 4 * Saba. The BIblicel account 
{j Kings X. M3) resm on a historic event, ve^ probably the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solosoo for the purpose of settling economic relations 
between the two countries. It Is specially io tslamiim that the legend hae 
developed (Kurtn, Surah xxrii. 16.45 • army of birds, the valley of 
ants, tbe message of the hoopm to the Queen, etc.). The Aleuadiine 
Greek venion of tbe legend, which gives the same of Nicaulia to the 
Queen of Sheba, and transforms her into the Queen of Ethiopia, r« V«»e 
a new life in Abyssinia jn she thirteenth century, and gires rise to the 

* Beriio: S. Calwy and Co., 1905 (6 B4iad, S Lief). 

t GrtamaJM d’Anbe R^ulier " {yrefice by Dr. B bfootot). ?ara; B Qoilaoto, 
1905. 

t Li^e : H. VtlllAAt-CinnuUM, 1904. 

I Paris; E PftsqueUa, 1904. 
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Eihiopic lesend of Qo«o of Sheii, ...ich is . mo« .straordinary 

Mmel AsMigu. of July-Ai-gust, is«> 4 . published a very 
imponaet essay by C. Huart on the Biblical poetry of Omayya. Omayya 
berAbu's-Call a Meccan born al Taif, "who had read the Books and 
had followed the Judo-Christian docirines." remained, oevertheless. a 
stranger to Islam un.il his death in 630, eight years after the Hj^^ra. He 
may be considered as the precursor of Muhammad. C. Huart shows that 
llte^ Biblical poetry of Omayya, given by the author of the I.ivre de 
1. CrtAiion." i* nuihentlc, and conshjuently ftnunof to ihe Kunn -, 
thfi«foxe they ore one of the eources of ihe Kurin. The 
common to the Kurin ind to Omiyyi ire therefore thoie of Omiyyi. 
Pithipe Omiyyi wpired w pliy the rOlc of the Arebien pi^het. 

In the "Biwdioi de crudicidci Orienwr’ (Ewricw del homenije i 
D Trinclico Coderi en eu iublliclon del profeiorido),* R. Bueet hii 
n^bliihed in intereiting frigment (Anbic text ind French irintlit.on) of 
iM deicrjpiion of Sp*in from the work of the inonymoue gcogripher of 
Almerli (t-elfth century), which U dcilgnite under the nimei of Ei 

^IHi^knowft ihic the celehrited innilition of The Thuuwnd ind One 
NiRhti" by GiUind indudei * LTflitoIre deCodidW et de eei frferej. t 
Tbii itort do« not ippeic in ‘be Aribic mimiicripti of the 'li>outtnd 
ind One Night./’triiwUted by Pdti. de li Croiej it wu 
introduced in Gillend’i edition by the editor, unknown to GilUnd ind 
Petii.: The orlglnii Periiio, pointed out for the 6at ihne by V Chiuvin, 
bie recently been tr.n.iiied by A. Brlcteux in Z# 0904), *‘lh the 

utl* of “ HiiioiM de KhodJtdW aii de Niuto(li.Chih et de mi frtrei. 

1, i. useful ihit ichoiim ihould liio write for the lenetil public. We 
therefore mu.t congmtulitc 0 , Houdii on hiving ^ 

‘•L'Wwj»me.”| which trcite In 1 generil mioocr of the Muiuln.in 
religion ind Iil.m, The work ii well got up, ind deicrvei to be recom- 

”Tt ii in the Mine leriei of populir worki, but written in the .pint of 
olericiliem, oae mail piece the piophlet by J. L GondiJ, t.i., 
ef tbe Setnlniry of Siint Sulpice. on “ Mebomet ct ioq ceuvte || For 
the luthor the li/e of tbe filie prophet offeT. “ce meienge de ddwlioa et 
de luxure qai ck deveou U cifiMeriitique c»eotielle d’une rcligiw qot 
pennel lux hommei de pUcer le hiiem i I'ombre de li moequee. nc 
luiboi is cot ifriid to iffinn thit - le monde xeligieu* 0 eet redevible 
k hfibomet ni d'ene idee, oi d’lm leotuneiM, ni d une pridque.' 

A ceM of greit inietesl to Musulmaai and frieodi of Musulmins 1* now 

t iS^edittaj by Gimier. PitU (wWluwt d»W: *e «rw*t 

" Bibllogtiphta dw winigee ecBbet," «L vl, p. ?I (coBpMd p. 69). 

I>ujafric « Cie., tpo4 (wUeclieo ‘' lUh^oi dei p«upla 

i» P.ri»: Hood et Oe., 7 a^Uloo (co!l«fl#n - SdeweetRel^oc. ^Wdee poor 1< 
temps pcAent'*). 
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b«iQg tried in Ftiris. I refer co the Action of Abd el Hsklm against the 
Minister of Forwgn Affairs, Abdel-Hakim, Cou nsellor of State of the Suttao 
of Morocco, asseru his right of being a Moroccan lubjeor, in opposition to 
the French CoTernment, who uphold that he is a Tunisian, because he was 
born In Tunis, though of Moroccan parents. The French Ambassador to 
Morocco had expelled Abd>el*Hakim from Tangier and Morocco, pretend¬ 
ing that he *ai a Tunisian subject—that is to say, subject to French law 
and authority. It would appear that the rights of Abd-cl-Hakim have 
been absolutely misunderstood, great confusion arising from tn irre¬ 
ducible and endless conflict between Kuropean and Musulman law. 
Musulraan nationsJity is determined by leligion, there b^ng but one 
Musulman nation, and a Musulman or> changing his country changes his 
government (and not nationaUty), becoming a Moor in Morocco, a 
Tunisian in IHinlt, a Turk in Turkey, whatever might be, Jn other respect*, 
his origin. The lawsuit of Abd-el-Hakim has caused the publication of a 
volume in which will be found set fonh the statement of facts and the 
pleadings and replies of M. Lecomte, advocate for the French Govern- 
men I, end of M. Uborl, the advocate of Abd eUHakIm.* All those who 
ere interested in Musulman law and the disputes which arise in its relations 
with European law will be interested In the book in question. 

Much has been said about the influence exercised by Arabic phlWnphers 
on the Christian thinkers of the Middle Ages. T»o writers equally 
competent on this subject, one a historian of the phllosnphy of the Middle 
Ages, the other an arabist and historian of Arabic philosophy, heve now 
come forward. Appearing to be of sufficient interest to readers of this 
/fioUw, we here give a sketch of their investigations. 

Tbe work of F. ?icavet,t of which we shall give here but a very short 
summary, as wo intend entering on it more fully in another issue, is full of 
facts. It is well printed, and Alls nearly 400 pp, of octavo sise. The 
perusal of this masterly work teaches much, and is very suggestive. The 
volume is divided into forty chapters: (t) History of Philosophy In 
the History of Clvillution; (s) Medieval CiviUsarion; (3] Comparative 
History of Medieval Philosophies; (4) Schools and Refbrencea of the 
Philosophy and Theology of the Middle Ages; (5) Real Masters of 
Medieval Philosophers; { 6 } The Regeneration of Philosophy with Alcuin 
and Jean Scott Erigbne ; (7) Comparative History of the Philosophy from 
(he Eighth to the Thirteenth Century; (8) Rationality and Science in 
Medieval Philosophy; (9) Restoration in tbe Nineteenth Century; 
(to) Taught and Written History of Medieval Philosophy. In tbe rich 
material brought together by the author in these tea chapters there is much 
concerning Arabic philosophers and the influence they exercised on the 
philosophy aod theology of the Middle Ages. But we merely wish to set 
forth here tbe original and chief thesis upheld by th( author. 

Medieval philosophy, according to F. Picavet, is closely associated with 

* "U naticoditi KusuIeiSBe et I*edJi d« 1778 (AfUre AM.ti'Hslda bokKm I« 
MteUue Afftirn vol. 1 . Piiii, ryes. 

t F. Picavet, *'E$quisM d'ane UstMte g^o^ala et cmdjwt^ des pblleedpbks 
Bt^jvales.’* Paris: F. Alcao, 190$. 
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MlieioD, Ihe object of which is to unite msn to God; they derive, there¬ 
fore. prscliesl ide« end methods, from the s.me source, the 

philosophy of Greece, ocooiomdlycdspted to Romtsh /'“V 

rtios form, et first sight. . mixture of theologicul, 

seientifieei ideus. The iheologic-philosophicai conception, which mikes 

of union with God the centr .1 preoccupation of homin knowledge, pre- 

domioated from Ihc fine century, of the Chmtitneri. 

Ii li Plolin -ho, from 4 theologicaUnd myiticol point of view, first givei 
iht synthesi*, definitive In lt» grand line., of the elements 
already assembled by the ancients- It i. Plot.n, themfore, 
master of the philosophers of the Middle Ages, orthodox or heterodox. 
The author thui comes to formulate this chief thesis ■.Jlolm •> l/une! 
mesur d rniinel t’dlenP'nrs. CAriillem,/n». '‘"^."•“•^”‘''’■. 7 ''^, 
verf otWnal Ihe.li deserve* lo be the subject of a special paper, which, as 
it ecncems Arabic philoaophy, I hope to be able to lay before the readers 

’'■The w'^iXet of M. Alin* on the theological Avetroism of St, Thooaa 
d^Muia la not lees inietesling than the Wg volume of F. Picavct In this 
pamphlet, well put together and very clear, the author awdie* the aoalogy 
el i^n aod (aith according to St. Thomaa. and afterwards according to 
Avenoei. He shows that the compared reading of the texts iuggci«, 
above all, the idea of a complete analogy and real parallelism in the attitude 
of the two thinker, to formulate and decide the problem of faith In its 
connection with Kience. Both ltd. inalogy and 
Imitailoo, St. Thomas has imitated the Muiulman thinker. The author 
explains the other theolo^ imitations of Averroea made by St. Thomas. 

in a list chspier shows the probable way in whwh these imitations 
have been madt It is in the and the QuUah^^ 

that St. Thomas baa. above all, drawn hi* imiutions of Arabic phdosopny. 
4nd these Arabic works St. Thomas ought to have kcown by the 
Aiidf aJvtrm M<^urci ii Juda^ of Raymond Martin. Is not ihu ibesis Of 
Itertoes, in the main, a thesis of St Thomas? ‘^All truths cannot be 
*nown through rational research. There sre truths of a supernatural order 
which are called mysteri®, of which reason can underiUnd the exiswce 
.of not the essence, on adding belief to the infallible lesumony of 
«vealed to man through the prophets, Grounds of credibihiy ; the dmne 
mission of Muhammad founded on the miracle of the Kurfi^ on pre^^* 
«nd the dogmatic luperiotity aod moral of his relipoo.’’ ^p^ m tba 
quotation of 7 Vd 4 /&f the nsmes of Muhammad and the Kuiia by those of 
Jesos and the Bible, and you have a Cbrisiian thesis. M Asm baa put m 
an appendix ro hi« very interesliag pubLcation the Arabic text wd 
translation according to the version of Raymond Martin, of tbe Spiiicia ad 
amicum of Averroes. We here caU to mind another inicrestmg work ^ 
M. Asin on the psychology of belief according to GhMih,t a work whkb 

• Minel Aiia y PiJtdoi, “SI Aten©li«© teol^ de S» Towis de Aqaiw" 
(E,t»c» del boowB-je a t*. Fiunwo Codm, « « i«W)Ml 4 o del profwocidoj. 

ZfNfott: M. EMer. reoa . 

t U p^togi* de la ewenda Mgao AJgMel (RevUu de Aiagin). ZaragO**, 190 *- 
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has appeared before. It » connected with the same kind of philosophical 
religious sludiei. 

Musulman theology and philosophy commenced to be the subject of 
theses (printed disseriailons for the purpose of obtaining the title of 
Bachelor in Theology) to cur Faculties of Theology in Swilaerland and 
France, This is, I venture to believe, the result of the development I gave 
at the University of Geneva to Arabic and Kuranic etudlea. Two of my 
pupils have published their theses on these subjects; *‘£(ude sur 
ITslamisme,” by J. Lheuroux,”* and Expose de I’Eschatologie Musul* 
mane d'aprhs le Coren ct la Tradition," a studeni'i good work, by 
C. Schmidt.t 

AcnongiC the pubUeationi relating to Morocco, I may meniioo the 
continuation of the itudy by A. Moulidras on the Zkara, An Anti- 
Muiulman Zeneta Tribe 0/ Morocco." t Wementjcned the first pan of 
this important memoir in our Beport for October, 1904. The new work 
of Moulldras Is full of iatereitiog facts, and a special notice of the Zkara 
will be made in a future Report. 

An important notice on Morocco has appeared recently in the summary 
of the publicaiioni of the Ecole des Letires d‘Alger. I refer to the book 
by A. Cour on L'^uhliisement dei dynasties des Chdrifs au Maroc et 
leur rivalitd avec lee Turns de la Rdgence d'Alger.”§ The author Is a 
complete master of hii subject, and has discussed it with ability. Hia 
object hoi been to study the reltciona of the Sultana of Morocco with the 
Turks of Algeria. Thti work has entailed long studies by the author, and 
especially as regards the esublishment of the Saedian Sherifs, and siiU 
more the Alid Sherifs, the documents consulted coming almost entirely 
from Indigenous sources. This establishment, up to the present, has been 
little known. 

The work of Mr. Cour begins with a very long analytical bibliography 0/ 
the matter. In the introduction the author speaks of Barbary before the 
Saidlaa Sherifs and the Turks, followed in two tables by the genealogy 
of the principal groups of the Sherifs of Morocco. The author has been 
well inspired in drawing up these genealogical tables, at whoever has 
handled thii study can testify to its dilRculdci. As regards the body, like¬ 
wise, of the work, which is divided into twelve chapters, it ia impossible for 
us here to give a summary, so rich is the material and so complex are the 
contents. We will be satislied by explaining its general ideas. 

The elevation of the Saadian Sherifs to the throne of Morocco coincides 
nearly with the creation of the Regency of Algeria by Khaj^ed.din, the 
brother of 'Aruj. The author shows that these two states arose as a 
result of the same general causes—that is to say, the religious and political 
reactionary movement of the end of the fifteenth century, Christian enter¬ 
prise io the Spanish Peninsula agaiost North Africa. The wars of the 
Portuguese aod Spaniards in Morocco exdted the fanaticism of the 

* Geneva > Sedate G^aSnle d^lmptioierie, leea. 

^ IHd. ' 

% Bmllitifi THmulrUl St 4/ fAnhhhfit. Orsa, Jaly-Septeeibar, 190*. 

I Paris < S. Letou. 1904. 
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Berbers snd Arabs, and provoked io the Maghreb a Tevolclion which was 
directed by ibe religious coofTatemilies. In this revolution all the dyoasties 
of the Maghreb disappeared, and were replaced by new powers, established 
with the influence of the confraternities or the Marabouts, We recommend 
to our readers who are interested in the destiny of Morocco the perusal 
of Mr. Courts book; the History of the Struggle* and Rivalries of the 
Shcrifs of Morocco and the Turks of Algeria, written in a charming 
manner and fllled with notes 

Before closing I beg to announce the publication of a short Introduction 
to the account of my “ Voyage an Meroc," which appeared in the Tour dn 
Monde in 1903.* 

* B, Menter, ** Voyage cu Maroe, l^iyoj" {InUCHtecdes). Geneva: Rggimeno, 

1905* 
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JAPANESE MONOGRAPHS, 

By Charlotte M. Salwby, m.j.s. 

No. XI.—SYMBOLISM IN GLYPTIC ART. 

It cannoc be disputed that the arc of carving, either in woodi 
stone, or metal, was in ancient times carried out in a most 
successful manner. Idols, images^ sepulchres, temples, and 
buildings, reared for special objects were often of huge 
dimensions. This fact is all the more remarkable when we 
consider how slight were the means of placing weighty 
stones, heavy beams, and other materials, for which purpose 
no mechanical appliances could be brought into requisition 
that would bear any comparison to the steam power and 
electric force of modern days. To impress this fact upon 
Qur minds we have only to look round our great national 
repositories and view the gigantic specimens of glyptic art 
wrought out in stone and other substances. Many of these 
early pieces from Eastern countries were the work of slaves, 
who toiled under the lash of the whip, and during seasons 
of tropical heat. 

Perhaps some of the most wonderful images and finished 
sculptures were those undertaken previous to the birth of 
the Saviour—at any rate, they appeal most forcibly to our 
admiration, for, by reason of Egypt's splendid atmosphere, 
many triumphs of this art still exist for the instruction and 
investigation of the present inhabitants of the globe. The 
hands that shaped them have long since fallen into dust, 
their labours alone survive; they have never been excelled, 
even if equalled. 

The history of Japan only daces back 660 B.c., and there 
is very little beyond tradition to help us to determine the 
origin of many of its arts which have since the sixteenth 
century of our era reached such a pitch of perfection, and 
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of these arts a few only are credited with being purely the 
fruic of native invention. 

In all Eastern countries carving was first dedicated either 
to religious service, to hero worship, or to the veneration 
of the dead. 

There lies within the vast dominion of the Buddha-loving 
races who people the Far East a subtle brotherhood which 
binds them irrevocably together. Although this tie has not 
taken the form of an open avowal of alliance or friendships 
its root is sure and strong, and may some day in the future, 
not very far distant, declare itself in a manner that will 
astonish the world I Asiatics have always freely borrowed 
ideals ^om each other—the younger from the elder, neigh¬ 
bours from one another-^nd have accepted their ideals, if 
not in the spirit of friendship, at least in the spirit of 
admiration and growing interest. 

The earliest symbolic specimens of wood-carving known 
to exist in Japan bear the date of the seventh century. 
They are of Korean model, and are said to have been 
made by a Korean sculptor. In the temple at Nara two 
colossal idols may be seen. They are known to antiquarians 
as cbe Ni 0 , or Guardian Kings. These are of ferocious 
mten and relentless expression, giving evidence that the 
6 rsc tenets of a florid faith embodied an avenging element 
—punishment of the faint-hearted, destruction of the 
pervert, and justice without forbearance to be meted out 
to the unconverted. Wirhin the hrsc modelling of these 
fearsome idols is embodied supernatural power, over which 
no mortal might surmount: but nearly all temples have 
guardian idols, whose personality is the embodiment of 
certain symbolic suggestioa The two fierce dogs or lions 
that t)*pify the male and female elements* guard many a 
place of worship, and are also found as part of the decorative 
carving of the celebrated tombs of the ShOguns of the 
seventeenth century. Inari, the fox god, is constantly met 
with in the province of Hondo. 

Inari represents to the people riches in plenty, rice being 
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the staple food of the country. Inari also represents other 
blessing: he is a healer of the sick, and answers the petitions 
of those who come to him in distress, But there are foxes 
who portend evil as well as ^od. 

The an of wood-carving in Japan gradually expanded, 
assisted by chose models which found their way into the 
country through the immigration of skilful Korean prisoners 
of war, brought over by the Empress Jingu KogO, and the 
Buddhist priests who found converts of the new faith 
among the Japanese people. Not only witbln the temples, 
but as guardians at the portals, some of the moat repre¬ 
sentative work was placed; and although in some instances 
the sculptor's name has been lost to posterity, the work 
has remained. In it is invested true artistic feeling, 
expressed in passions common to man, and passions 
attributed to the supernatural. These attributes endoW' 
the work of past ages with a merit and value beyond 
dispute. 

When Buddhism found a footing in Japan and the new 
faith numbered many followers, this an became a medium 
through which open manjfestacions of piety were realized. 
By a decree in tlte seventeenth century, the ShOgun 
Hld^cada commanded that every house should contain a 
statue of Buddha. This wholesale demand for carved 
images did not, however, aid the perfecting of the art, for 
the necessary skill could nor be given to such an excess of 
patronage, and these later pieces of carving were devoid of 
the careful labour that had hitherto been productive of such 
grand results. The Deva Kings, the Sun and Moon Devas, 
and other sculptures in wood that were undertaken from the 
seventh to the twelfth ceniury and onward, were marked 
with a decided show of mastery on the part of the exponents 
of the glyptic art. 

Still the work went on, for the hierarchy of gods and 
gfoddesses numbered many hundreds, each being selected 
in turn for the household shrines—Jizh, the tender guardian 
of the souls of dead children \ Emma 0 , the God of Death p 
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Kwannon, the Merciful; the Goddess of Laughter; 

and a host of others too numerous to mention. The seven 
gods of good luck, or the seven patrons of happiness, being, 
perhaps, those with whom we become best acquainted with 
in the legends and traditions of the land, may here be 
described, with their several symbolic objects by which they 
can be Idcntihed. Daikoku is usually accompanied with 
bales of rice, as well as with a curiously-shaped hammer, 
which typifies his traditional merit as the god of wealth. 
His hammer is to remind humanity that it is by hard work 
alone that riches are attained. Fukurokujin, the God of 
Learning and Wisdom, .is always represented by a preter¬ 
natural I y long head; sometimes when the carver's fancy 
revels in caricature, a boy with a fan may be found mounting 
on a stool behind this learned old god, and brushing away 
the dies a$ they settle upon his tall cranium. Ebisu, the 
paron of honest seafaring folks, is known by the emblem 
of a tai fish which he usually carries under his left arm. 
Bishamon, impersonating the God of War, wears for his 
symbols armour of the old type, and Is usually provided with 
a deadly spear and a small pagoda. Hotel is the opposition 
patron of Bishamon, impersonating contentment, peace, 
and happiness,for all. In the glyptic art, worked out in 
wood, ivory, or metals, the symbols by which this god is 
known are numerous. He is equally the friend of all who 
•cross his pathway: he carries a bag full of treasures for 
distribution, and the emblem of life-*^ fan—to remind the 
children to remain obedient all their days to their good and 
ioving parents. JuroJin is usually accompanied with a stag 
and a crape. He is sometimes known by the name of 
Toshitoku; be, is very dlgnihed and very grave; he sup¬ 
ports the theory of Fukurokujin, and encourages by his 
presence the application to study. He is the patron of 
schcol-bcys, and among some of the symbols by which the 
carvers represent this god in art is a staff of bamboo, at the 
top of which a book or a roll.of manuscript is appended. He 
is known by his dignified bearing and by his dress, which is 
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that of a doctor, with high shoes and a square cap and stole. 
The seventh or last of this happy community is a woman, 
Benten, the Goddess of Love, and of Family Happiness, and 
Goddess of the Sea. Her emblems are musical instruments. 
She is supposed to dwell in ocean caves, to amuse guests at' 
feasts and dances, or even to take part herself in the latter 
as well, cheering everyone present with sweet strains of 
harmony from her welUtuned lute and samisen. She is 
accompanied usually with a snake or a dragon, as well as 
other emblems. 

One of the favourite subjects of carving, which does not 
refer to the gods or goddesses, is that of a woodman and his 
little son, whOi having found the fountain of life, known in 
the Land of Romance as the " Waterfall of Vord,'' repaired 
hither daily in order to 611 his gourd with the precious 
elixir, to lengthen the span of his dear old father*s life. 

The tortoise, emblem of length of days, the cray-hsh, a 
branch of pine, rats, mushrooms, animals, flowers, and birds, 
all of which bear allegorical significance, were chosen and 
favoured by special artists for reproduction. 

J^an is a land of symbolism—symbolism that always 
bears upon religious teaching. Therefore it matters little 
what object is under treatment, so long as In its form can 
be embodied some beautiful religious inspiration, like the 
lamp burning within the alabaster vase. And this feeling 
is not sufficiently expressed within the object itself, the 
setting must carry out the theme; therefore, houses or 
temples, cemeteries or places of solitude, can never be 
considered complete without being in perfect harmony 
with surroundings. For instance, the Japanese do not 
build villages, houses, or temples, and then, if seemingly in 
the way, lop trees and uproot plantations. They select 
sites with the greatest Judgment, and model their handiwork 
accordingly. Nature and Art must go hand in hand—the 
one must sympathize with the other, and hold, as it were, 
sweet converse together. This is one, of the secret charms 
o( a Japanese landscape'-this is why all that was formerly 
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set up by the hand of man appealed so forcibly to the eyes 
of foreign artists. The grand forestry of Japan has been 
the crown of its glory. The temples, the wayside shrines, 
the simple roadside shelters of its patron deities, have all 
been made beautiful by the suitability of their surround¬ 
ings. The living picture is not complete without this con¬ 
sideration and friendship between Nature and Art. 

The earliest efforts of all Shinto arc workmen were 
marked by extreme simplicity of design, and as Egypt tells 
us this story in the perfect yet simple profiles of her 
Pyramids, so Japan repeats the ideals in the upright tcri-i 
or gateways that initial the entrance of most temple 
enclosures. 

These tcri-i, which are scattered all over Japan, are seen 
from a great distance. They are of Shinto origin, though 
the form is not unknown in India. The word tori»i signifies 
**bird rest*' or roost. They are placed so that when the 
sun sinks it may appear to find a resting-place upon the 
horizontal bar, and there momentarily repose. This gate¬ 
way is emblematic of rest, peace, and the $nd of life. 

The architecture of a Shinto temple owes its origin to 
the simple primaeval hut; only the temple consists of many 
huts placed close together, whereas the hut used as a 
dwelling by the early inhabitants was quite a small struc« 
ture, standing alone in a plot of ground, many as near 
together as they could be conveniently arranged. The 
temple of Isd, which contains relics of great price belong- 
iog to the Land of the Gods, is a good example of a temple 
dedicated to the ancient religious worship of ancestors. 

Temples signify in a manner the home of the people, 
representing the want of the community. Speaking of 
this, it may he mentioned that the Japanese do not use the 
word “ homein an individual sense. They regard the 
whole couniry as the home of every one of the people, 
individually as well as coHeetirely. 

Shinto templet are of plain, unvarnished wood, for the 
architects seek more by shaping the rafters and by the 
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distribution of the beams to emphasize any symbolic 
teaching they wish to convey; while, on the other hand, 
the builders of Buddhist temples strive otherwise. Bud- 
hist temples are full of imagery and mystery to the un¬ 
initiated : the carved idols, the quaint deities, the sacred 
flowers, the fabulous animals, the curious designs, the 
religious emblems—each contains a wordless sermon for 
moral reflection, and these buildings are embosomed in the 
stately growth of conifera, Flowers and special twining 
plants are alone suffered to surround these places of 
worship, that have been set apart from time immemorial 
for religious service. 

The cemeteries of Japan likewise abound in specimens 
of glyptic art. Wooden monuments are more com¬ 
monly used than stone, for many reasons, chiefly perhaps, 
because they are easier and less costly to obtain. 

In the Buddhist buriahgrounds the eye is arrested by a 
vast crowd of upright laths of wood, bearing upon their 
outer edges flve notches, which constitute the mystic 
number of elements without which mankind could not 
exist. These laths are called soicha, and have to be 
planted by relatives upon the graves of the deceased at 
intervals varying from one to thirty days, and onwards 
at greater intervals. This loving service of remembrance 
may cootinue to be kept up for the space of one hundred 
years. 

But the stone monuments are more elaborate than the 
wooden laths. They vary in shape, or rather in a number 
of selected shapes, ranging from live to seven. These 
consist, firstly, of a square base as a pedestal, a cube sup¬ 
ported by a sphere, a pyramid supplemented by a cup, 
with four crescent ridges and tilted corners; within the 
cup a pyriform body, with the points turned upwards 
These typify earth, fire, water, wind, and ether, the fire 
elements essential to life. 

But Nature’s loveliest form to the dwellers of d>e Land 
of Sunrise is not her luxuriant foliage, her foaming vrater- 
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courses, her rugged rocks, her Adds of budding, blossom¬ 
ing iris—these, truly, are all beloved, for the Japanese are, 
and ever have been, Nature as well as spirit worshippers; 
but the most gladdening, awe-inspiring form is the simple 
angle of Fuji San, the Peerless Mountain, the gift 
of the gods in a single night—the peace-offering after a 
storm unequalled within the memory of man. The calm, 
beacided guardian of many provinces, the cone of beauty 
beyond compare, Fuji San is chosen by artists as the 
embodiment of absolute loveliness. Its image and the 
unique angles of its sloping shoulders have been memorial¬ 
ised in countless reproductions, since its form has become 
the attractive pattern for those endless varieties of fans 
for which Japan is famous. As a model it is chosen by 
architects for their conceptions of temple gateways and 
temple roofs, for the pagoda of many stories, for the shelter 
of the peasant, for the palace covering the divine rulers, 
for the protection of the wayside shrine, for the asa-miya. 
or resting-place, within the garden enclosure. Its perfect 
curves are imitated by the potter for those archaic little 
cups, used alike for the services of the dead or for drinking- 
vessels during the ancient ceremony of Cha-no-yu, that 
wonderful ceremony which has influenced for many cen¬ 
turies the character and mind of the people. 

It is true the glyptic art of Japan cannot compete with 
the grand masterpieces of Egypt, with the winged bulls of 
Assyria, with those glorious sculptured representarioos of 
Rameses and other Kings who flourished durii^ thesenith 
of ancient rule. It cannot couch the beauty of the Elgin 
Marbles, or the living Greek statuary chat has found an 
appropriate reception within the rilent courts of the Ash- 
molean Museum. These are all unique in the world of art, 
and remain to prove the consummate skill of man in past 
ages. But who can resist admiring the Buddha Beautiful 
of Kamakura—sublime, impassive, majestic—chat has 
braved the storms of centuries, and the tempestuous waves 
of human passion and vacillation ? Who can see that 
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grand conception of an ideal Master without being deeply 
impressed with its irresistible attractions ? 

This colossal image is of bronse. It is shaped and welded 
together In separate plates, and finished off by the hands of 
the clever carver. It is nearly 61 feet in height, and so 
beautifully modelled it may justly be considered one of the 
wonders of the world. Nearer home we can study the 
great Eagle, supposed to be the work of one of the most cele¬ 
brated armourers of Japan. This can be seen and studied in 
the courts of the South Kensington Museum. This model 
of the king of birds Is fashioned in the finest metals. The 
wings are splendidly carved^they are outspread—and the 
feathers are beautifully chiselled. It is lifelike in the ex¬ 
treme, the embodiment of regal power, truly a work of 
inspiration, by Miochin Munehara, whose power as a worker 
in metal has become an established tradition of the land, 
and whose fame is accepted among the art-loving centres 
of the world. 

Had it not been for art, should we have wooed Japan in 
the persistent way we did at the commencement of its dis¬ 
closure, of the unveiling of its beautiful face, radiant in all 
its newly-discovered charms } 

After all, it is the small things that shape our destiny. 
The grand triumphs cannot come to us, neither can we all 
seek them for ourselves. It was by the small treasures 
that Japan became known to us and to the world : by the 
gems of ivory that were manifested in •creations of the 
smallest dimensions—the ckiminc and the neisukd, the 
sword ornaments and the kanemeno; by the pieces of 
pottery, so small in comparison to our own ; by the fans of 
every shape and substance, by little boxes and toys, trays 
and teapots, that appeared, and appealed to us as things new 
and individual. These little objects charmed us, and they 
all assisted to form the bonds of that friendship which has 
finally ripened into a regal alliance. 

Art was in its zenith during the sixteenth century and 
onwards, when the long-protracted struggles were ended 
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and the people were willing to accept the new and trusted 
rule of a military umpire—a lover of peace, who held his 
ovn. and yet kept before the eyes of a loyal people a 
spiritual head to be reverenced and adored by a nation of 
true patriots and ancestral worshippers. Heading a long 
list of ShSguns, lyeyasu and lyemetsu both sought to 
keep the people occupied and happy. Many refined 
pastimes and amusements were instituted and encouraged 
that in time became of historical value. Nobles and 
samurai participating in these cereihonials, beautiful art 
objects were found necessary for their use during the tea 
ceremony and the incense parties, games of archery and 
polo, as well as for the classic performance of the No 
drama; all of which gave an impetus to the call for hand¬ 
made objects of unique and artistic merit. Por the standing 
armies, or retainers of the feudal Princes ornamental sword 
fumirure came into vogue, since during the civil wars 
arms and armour had been but clumsily put together, to 
meet the large and immediate demands of the combatants. 
All these requirements were made of double service, and 
symbolism predominated. The sword furniture was made 
a medium to convey sentiments of the highest virtues. 
Huctnniry. jusdce, craft, loyalty, perseverance, and unselfish 
devotion to the cause^these and a hundred other noble 
traits were constantly exemplified in devices set before the 
eyes of the soldiers and the youthful population In general. 

these lessons have all assisted to lay rbe foundation of 
the heiwc traits of disposition for which ro-day the Japanese 
army and navy hive won enduring laurels and world-wide 
admiration. How dear was that term of peace instigated 
by the immortal ShCgun lyeyasu. after all the savagery, 
oppression, and fierce disputes of long duration, when the 
castle was no longer the rich man's fortress, and when 
cunning and treachery *ere perpetrated without redress! 

The early ShSguns were the greatest patrons of art; for 
this cause it is little wonder that where these mighty dead 
repose there should be centred the most perfect work that 
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hands could offer. It is no wonder that Princes as well as 
artisans should have contributed to make the enclosure set 
apart to their memory one of the most beautiful sights of 
Japan. “ See Nikko and die" is a proverbial expression, 
for there, amid lofty avenues oi cryptomeria and majestic 
growth of trees, the temples and buildings contain some of 
the most impressive efforts and the most priceless votive 
offerings, triumphs of art, that inspire alike the sons of the 
soil who appreciate all that is beautiful and true, satisfying at 
the same time the eyes and heart of the restless traveller. 
There is hardly a space of this historic compound upon 
which the masterpieces of dead artists are not evident. 

Lacquer, carving, meuUwork, all commingle in one 
supreme effort of completeness. One court opens into 
another, only to reveal greater treasures. Tali Uro or 
lanterns in stone and bronze remind us of the riches of 
feudal Princes, of their endeavours to outvie each other in 
their votive offerings of great worth. Red lacquer, priceless 
black lustre lacquer/' gateways of wonderful architecture, 
rich in carving and surroundings of splendour, all enhanc¬ 
ing, as it were, the simplicity of the tomb, that sunds alone 
guarding the earthly remains of a master man. The whole 
place is a triumph of symbolism; wherever the eye turns 
it is confronted with lessons to be learnt and remembered. 
Over the scabies are carved the TArte Exen^lary Mtmk^ys 
—blind, deaf, and dumb to the faults of others. 

There, in the cool gray light of the outer stillness, veiled 
by the soft shadows flung over all by surrounding ancient 
forestry, repeating his Sutra and telling his rosary of 
sacred beads, many an aged priest will wander in robes of 
rich brocade, in keeping with the surroundings, lost for 
awhile amid the richly-lacquered columns, then crouching 
in an attitude of prayer amid the masterpieces of the past, 
dedicated to the service of the dead, knowing but of 
the striving world beyond his own limits, smiling his con¬ 
stant smile of welcome to the strange faces that peer into 
the stillness and intrude upon his religious reveries. 
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THE CONQUEST OF ABYSSINIA. 

By Frederick A. Edwards, f.r o.s. 

Abyssinia is a country with a remarkable history. For 
something: like 3,000 years it claims to have preserved its 
independence from a foreign yoke, and to have on its 
throne a lineal descendant of King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. In this proud boast it is only equalled 
by Japan, the ruler of which claims that his dynasty has 
occupied the throne “from time immemorial." In the 
three millenniums which separate King Solomon from our 
own day we have no record of any foreign conquest of the 
African Switzerland, except the very temporary occupation 
by the horde of Mussulman fanatics under the great con¬ 
queror whose exploits have been handed down to us under 
the name of Mohammed Gran or Granye—Mohammed 
“the left-handed.” This event occurred in the fourth 
decade of the sixteenth century, just after Abyssinia had 
been discovered and made known to Europe by the 
Portuguese, then in the zenith of their colonizing power. 
Urged on by Prince Henry “the Navigator/’ the Portu¬ 
guese voyagers sought long for the land of “ Prester John,” 
the semi-mythical Eastern potentate who had kept alive the 
torch of Christianity when all else had been submerged by 
the rising tide of Mohammedanism. “Encompassed on 
all sides by the enemies of their religion/’ as Gibboa 
us, “the /Ethiopians ^ept near 1,000 years, forgetful of 
the world, by whom they were foi^otcen. ... In this 
lonely situation the iEthioprans had almost relapsed into 
^ the savage! iih. Their vessels, which had traded to Ceylon, 
scarcely presumed to navigate the rivers of Africa; the 
ruins of Axume were deserted; the nation was scattered in 
villages; and the Emperor^-a pompous name—was content, 
both in peace and war, with die immovable (w) residence of 
a camp." 
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The Mohammedan conquerors had carried their victorious 
arms right alongf the north of Africa and southwards along 
the shores of the Indian Ocean to Zanzibar and Sofala; 
but the mountain fortresses of Abyssinia had proved an 
insurmountable barrier which had stood high and dry, as 
It were, above the waves of conquest Continued isolation 
led to inevitable decay, and whilst the power of the Abys- 
sinian kings dwindled, the Arabs and Mussulmans not only 
benefited from their constant practice of the arts of war, 
but were enabled to take advantage of the scientific im¬ 
provements in warlike weapons, and especially of the intro¬ 
duction of firearms. It was in 1520 that the Portuguese 
embassy under Don Rodrigo de Lima arrived at the Court 
of the King of Abyssinia, who was at that time encamped 
in his southern province of Shoa, engaged even then with 
troubles with the Mussulman State of Adel, as the low- 
lying country extending to the Gulf of Aden was then 
called. Thirty years before this Abyssinia had been 
reached by another Portuguese, Pedro de Covjlham, who 
had been sent by King John II. to discover Prester 
John"; but once arrived in chat country, Covilham was not 
allowed to leave it again. No doubt it was his influence 
that led the Dowager Queen Helena to send an Armenian 
emissary to Portugal to n^ociate an alliance, and it was in 
reply to this mission that Don Rodrigo de Lima was sent. 
The history of this expedition by Francisco Alvarez, who 
accompanied It, gives us our first modern account of 
Abyssinia. 

The narrative of Alvarez, which has been published by 
the Hakluyt Society, gives us much detailed information 
as to the condition of the country, its King and people. 
Abyssinia at that time included those southern provinces 
in the direction of Lake Rudolf and of Harar, which have 
In recent years been conquered and again added to the 
empire by the present Negus, Menelik, whilst on the north 
the authority of the King extended as far as Suakio on the 
Red Sea. The King, or Negus, whom Alvarez persists In 
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calling ‘'Prester John/' though there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that he was so known In his own country, had no 
permanent place of abode, but maintained his headquarters 
in Shoa, whence he could the more easily reach the out¬ 
lying provinces. The Portuguese historian has, of course, 
much to tell us of the churches and monasteries, which were 
scattered about the country in great profusion. The land 
swarmed with monks and friars, and much of the wealth of 
the country was In their hands. 

The momentous events of the irtvasion of Mohammed, 
or rather Ahmed, Granye, have been cursorily related by 
the traveller James Bruce in a brief two or three pages 
on information which he obtained from the Ethiopian 
chronicles. .This account, chough correct in its main out¬ 
line, is evidently very inaccurate as to details, and especially 
in its chronology. The Portuguese writers were so much 
.concerned with the religious interests of the country and 
their desire to bring it under the domination of the Pope 
•that they gave little attention to its material history, and 
only troubled themselves with this life-and-death struggle 
so far as it came into their purview. A full record of the 
greater part of the campaigns of Ahmed has, however, 
come down to us in the Futttk $1 HaSasha, or *' History 
of the Conquest of Ab5rssinia," by Shihab ad-Din, or 
Chihabed^EHo Ahmed ben Abd el-Qader, surnamed "Arab 
Paqih.'’ Arab Faqlh accompanied Ahmed in his cam¬ 
paigns, and was a witness of much of what he narrates, 
or took it at hrst hand from the actors, so that bis work 
fe authoritative. He appears to have been die official 
hbtoriographer of Granye, and his record is full and 
evidently reliable; and, in fact, so ch^umsuntial that 
where it differs from Bruce end other writers, the weight 
of authority will undoubtedly be on the side of the Arab 
doctor. This work has not been translated into English. 
It has, however, been translated into Italian by Dr. Cesare 
Nerazzini (Rome, 1891), and into French by the late 
Antoine d'Abbadie and Dr. Philippe Paulitschk®/- and in 
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another version by M. Rend Basset.• These three trans¬ 
lations have been made from different manuscripts, and 
show considerable variations in fulness of detail and in 
minor points, and especially in the transliteration of proper 
names. In the latter respect, italic and roman letters are 
so intermingled in the one work, and accents and inverted 
commas so much used in the other, as to be very puzzling 
to any but students, and it will be needless to follow these 
refinements in the present article. The best and most 
readable translation would appear to be that of M. Rend 
Basset, which, though it bears on its title-page an earlier 
date, did not, as a matter of fact, appear until some years 
later than that of D'Abbadie and Paulitschke. 

It is somewhat curious that neither translator gives a 
general survey of the events of the time leading up to 
Granye's invasion, or of its general bearing on the history 
of that part of the world, Nor do they give us much 
information about the manuscripts made nse of. Dr. 
Paulitschke, in his introduction, gives some bibliographical 
information, from which we learn that Basset’s translation 
was taken from a manuscript of the eighteenth century, 
and in a few pages draws attention to the condition of the 
country at the time of the invasion, and endeavours 10- 
reooncile the dates. Basset gives no general introduction,, 
but his pages swarm with voluminous notes on the various, 
personages and places mentioned. It would have been, 
interesting if one or other had made a general examination 
of the extent of Ethiopian territory at that time, the wealth, 
and general condition of the country, and the rise and ' 
growth of the Mohammedan power on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. For this invasion was not an isolated. 

* "Hijtoire de 1ft ConquJie de TAbyssime f*vi« par Cbifaftb- 

ed-Dlo Ahmed bea Abd e1*Qftder, surnomm^ Anb-Faqib. Traduedob 
iT«in9iiUe et notes par Rend BftMCt Pftria, 2897. 

*'Futijh el-Hftbacbft : Des Conquiiee faitee eo Abysdaie au xri* sihcle,’' 
par rimara Muhammad Ahmad dlt Gragce. Version frau^aiae de la 
duooique arabe du Chabab ed-Oin Ahne^ publication commeaede par 
Aasoiae dAbbkdie^ tenande ptr k 0t..iPbiljp^ FauHtechke. Faria, a^pS. 
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event, and the doings of "the Aitila of Eastern Africa" 
have an intimate relationship with preceding events in that 
region ; for a long time previously the rising forces of 
Islam had tried their strength against the hated Christians 
of the interior, whom in their proselytizing zeal they desired 
to win to "the true faith." 

About the year 1268 the legitimate line of Solomon was 
restored to the throne of Abyssinia, after a long period of 
usurpation, in the person of Icon Amlak. and the growing 
power of the Mohammedans seems to have exercised this 
monarch, and kept him in bis southern province of Shoa. 
Bruce suggests that the shortness of the reigns of his 
immediate successors may have been due to wars with the 
State of Adel, which had seized on all the territory from 
Arab to Melinda, cutting off the Abyssinians entirely from 
the sea coast and from an opportunity of trading directly with 
India from the ports situated upon the ocean. The great 
Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, has preserved " a famous 
story of what occurred in the year of Christ 1288," only 
seven years before he dictated his famous book. He 
remarks that the Abyssinlans were in daily war with the 
Sdldan of Aden { s Sultan of Adel). The King of 
Abyssinia had declared his intention to go on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, but, being dissuaded, he despatched a cerwin 
bishop, who travelled by land and by sea until he reached 
the holy sepulchre, On his return he fell into the bands 
the Sultan of Adel, who called upon him to turn to the 
faith of Mohammed, and on his refusal ordered hem to be 
circumcised. This done, he was allowed to return to 
Abyssinia. When the King heard of the outrage which had 
been done to the bishop, great was his wrath. He vowed 
that he would not wear crown or bold kingdom if he took 
not such condign vengeance on the Sultan that all the 
world .should ring ihere^i^chal. He assembled his horse 
and foot and great numbers of elephants, and set out with 
his army. The Sultan prepared to meet him with a large 
force, but the Saracens could not stand against the Christians, 
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and were defeated* and a marvellous number of them slain. 
The King advanced into the territory of the Mussulmans^ 
wasted and destroyed it, and returned to his own country 
in great triumph and rejoicing. “And, in sooth, *twas 
a deed well done T quaindy adds the Venetian traveller; 

for it is not to be borne that the dogs of Saracens should 
lord it over good Christian people T 

It is unfortunate that Polo does not record the name of the 
Abyssinian King. The events bear some resemblance to 
the achievements of Amda Sion, as given by Bruce, though 
the latter says nothing of the story of the bishop; but 
Marco could nor have related in 1295 events that did not 
occur till 1315-13 [6. Salt, In his version of the chronology, 
put the accession of Amda Sion eleven years earlier than 
Bruce, and even then had so little confidence in its 
accuracy, and was so much disposed to identify the 
histories, that he suggested that the dates should be carried 
back further still by some twenty years, on the authority of 
Marco Polo's narrative. Sir Henry Yule, however, 
supported Bruce's chronology, and suspected that Icon 
Amlak niust have been the true hero of Marco’s story. 
But why should it not have been Igba Sion, whose reign 
(following Bruce) lasted from 12S3 to 1312 ?* The dates of 
these Kings can hardly be said to be definitely settled, and 
it would have been of great assistance in fixing the 
chronology if Polo had given us the name of his “ King of 
Abash.” The kingdom or sultanate of Adel comprised all 
the tribes now called Danakil, and the capital of the Sultan 
was, according to Bruce, at Aussa, some distance inland 
from the port of Zeila, which also belonged to Adel. 

The exploits of Amda Sion, who reigned from 1312 to 
(343, are taken by Bruce from the Ethiopian chronicles. At 
this period there was in some of the southern provinces 
of Abyssinia, besides the Christian nobility, a considerable 
Mussulman population, which often had the preponderance, 
acd whose fidelity varied according to the energy and power 
of the Negus. Some of these united against Amda Sion ; 
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but this King proved himself an able and active commander, 
and defeated them and also the King of Adel, and even 
advanced as far as Zeila on the sea coast. The events of 
this war are narrated at considerable length by Bruce. 

Saifa-Arad, the son and successor of Atnda Sion (1342- 
1370), also had to struggle against the Mussulmans of 
Adel, whose King, All ben Sabr ed-din, was conquered and 
made prisoner; but subsequently two Abyssinian armies * 

were beaten. David II. also made war, with success, 
against Adel. Saad ed*din, the Mussulman King, was 
conquered and taken prisoner, but, regaining liberty, 
he recommenced the war. The Abyssinian army this time 
was defeated; but the Christians soon gained the upper 
hand again, and Saad ed^din had to take refuge in Zeila. 
which was besieged and captured, and then Bed to a small 
island near by, where he was killed, with all his soldiers. 

This happened in the year 805 of the Hegira (a.d. 1402- 

1403). For twenty years Islam remained under the blow 

of this disaster, which delivered Adel into the Ethiopian ^ 

domination. In 1423, however, the Negus Yeshak, or 

Isaac, was defeated by £1 Mansur, son of Saad od-din, i 

and again later by El Mansur's successor, Djemal ed*din. 

Djemal's subcessor, Chibab ed^din Badlai, the Aroud 
Badlai of the Ethiopian chronicles, recommenced the war, 
reconquered the country of Ball, and burnt six churches; 
but was defeated and killed by King Zara Yakob, who had 
hie body out to pieces and sene to diHcrent parts o£ the 
Country (Riamadhan 849»December. 2445). Tb« next : 

King of Abyssinia. Baeda Maryam (i46y*i47£>), had a j 

varying experience of war and peaceful negotiations with [ 

the Mussulmans^ Mohammed, soa of Badlai, sent [ 

ambassadors'With presents to the Negus* on the pretence of ' 

congratulating him on his accession, and made a treaty 
of peace. But the Mudsulnians soon broke faith: 

Mohammed' was defeated:: and killed, and an advance 
CO chastise the'^men of Adel was only' cue ehort by. the ^ 

death ofBaeda Maryam. •: 


\ 
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A little later there arose b the country of Saad ed-dln (as 
the territory of that ruler was still called), a leader who 
seems to have played the same r 61 e as Granye afterwards 
did in his relations with the King of Adel and in his wars 
with Abyssinia. This was the Imam Mahfuzh, called 
Mahfudi by Alvarez and Maffudi by Bruce. Being 
Governor of Zeila, he was able to obtain arms from 
the European merchants. Knowing the habit of the 
Abyssinians to fast strictly during the forty days of Lent, 
he chose this season to make his incursions and fall on the 
people enfeebled by fasting. During twenty-five years he 
carried his ravages into Fatagar, or Shoa, or Amhara, 
slaying without mercy all that made resistance, and driving 
off whole villages of men, women, and children, whom he 
sent into Arabia or India to be sold as slaves. The Negus 
Eskender (Alexander) repulsed him, but was unable to 
follow up his success. This state of affairs continued 
during the reign of the next King, Naod (1495-1506), 
though not always to the advantage of the Mussulmans, 
who at the same time were active in proselytism, and 
effected the conversion of some of the Abyssinian nobles, 
who would come over to their side with the whole of their 
people. This happened with Wanag Jan, Governor of 
Bali» who first assembled all his chiefs to the number of 
sixty, and, having made them drunk with wine, caused 
them to be bound, and then had their throats cut at the 
gate like so many sheep. He sent a message to the 
Sultan Mohammed to tell him what he had done, and con¬ 
verted all the men of Bali to Islam. 

We now come to the reign of Wanag Sagad, or Lebna 
Dengel, known also as David III. (the "‘Presier John'* 
of Alvarez), for the Abyssinian Kings followed the old 
Egyptian custom of adopting alternative royal names. He 
was only eleven years old when he succeeded to the throne 
in 1508, and during his minority the kingdom was governed 
by his grandmother, the Empress Helena, as RegeniL 
Helena was of “Moorish" or Mohammedan origin, and 
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had there/bre considerable influence with the King of 
Adel, with whom she mainuined peace for some years, 
thus enabling Abyssinia to profit by the commerce with the 
outer world, which could only be carried on through the 
maritime regions in the hands of the Mohammedans. 
"Trade flourished and plenty followed it," Bruce tells us; 
"the merchants carried every species of goods to the most 
distant provinces in safety, equally to the advantage of 
Abyssinia and Adel. These advantages, so sensibly felt, 
were maintained by bribery and a constant circulation of 
Mahometan gold in the Court of Abyssinia; the kingdom, 
however, thus prospered." 

But Mahfuzh still continued his depredations, and the 
young King.Wanag Sagad advanced at the head of his 
army to attack him. When he came face to face with the 
Mussulman army, Mahfuzh threw out a challenge to any 
in the Christian army to flght him in single combat The 
challenge was taken up by a soldier-monk named Gabra 
Andryas, and Mahfuzh was slain. The Mussulmans were 
routed; the King of Adel fled with four companions, and 
only escaped, thanks to the treason of the men of Oawaro, 
who hid him. This event occurred in July, 1^17, on the 
same day, it is said, as the destruction of Zeila by the 
Portuguese fleet under Suarez. Three or four years later 
Alvarez was shown bundles of short swords with silver 
hilts which had been taken in this war, and the Portuguese 
Ambassador received from the King a tent of brocade and 
Mecca velvet, also taken from the Sultan of Adeb 

Eager as were the Mohammedans to attack the hated 
Christians, (heir great desire was to spread the faith of 
Islam, and in this respect they had made considerable 
inroads into the mountain recesses of Abyssinia. Arab 
Faqih does not give us any indication as to how far 
Mohammedanism had spread into the interior, but no 
doubt almost all the population of the Abyssinian provinces 
bordering on Harar professed the Mussulman religion, as 
well, for example, as those of Jfat, to the west of the 
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Hawash River. From Alvarez we learn chat the '* Moors " 
were very active as traders, and traversed the country 
from end to end, and he tells us of settlements of them in 
Am Kara and Tigri, some of thern of considerable numbers. 
The Dobas on the eastern escarpment of the Abyssinian 
plateau were Mohammedans, though subject to the Negus, 
and the difference of religion led to frequent wars. In the 
outcome we shall see that these colonies of an alien faith 
proved a great weakness to the country in withstanding the 
onslaughts of Granye. It was Indeed a case of "a house 
divided against itself." 

The incursions of Granye must have commenced almost 
immediately after the departure of the .Portuguese embassy. 
Don Rodrigo dc Lima bade farewell to the Negus in 
February, J525, when the latter was at Aysa or Aussa in 
Adea, though he did not embark at Massowah till April, 
1526. The presence of the King in that distant pare of 
his dominions indicates troubled relations, If not open war, 
with his neighbours; and it would seem from Bruce’s 
account that he took the initiative, for he says that soon 
after the death of the Empress Helena {in 1525) the King 
prepared to renew the war with the Moors, who, in re¬ 
taliation for the Portuguese friendship for Abyssinia, had 
cut off the caravan for Jerusalem. '"In revenge for this 
the King marched into Dawaro, and sent a body of troops 
from that province to see what was the state of the 
Mohammedan forces in Adel. These were no sooner 
arrived on the frontiers of that kingdom than they were 
met by a number of the enemy appointed to guard these 
confines, and, coming to blows, the Abyssinians defeated 
and drove them into the desert parts of their own country." 
But the succeeding sentence shows us that Bruce com¬ 
presses into a single campaign events which extended over 
several years. Arab Faqih tells .us that an Abyssinian 
noble, Fanil, of Dawaro, with many other chiefs, had in¬ 
vaded the Mussulman country of El Hu bat, that they 
pillaged it, and led into captivity the women and children. 
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Ahmed on learning of this started with his soldiers, and 
came up with the Christians at the river Aqam. Fanil 
and his companions were protected by coats of mail, and 
wore on their heads casques of steel, which allowed only 
the corners of their eyes to be seen. After a lively combat 
the Christians were put to flight with a number of chiefs 
and “thousands" of soldiers killed, whilst the Mussulmans 
did not lose a single man. This event may have taken 
place as early as 1524. 

This Ahmed is generally spoken of by Abyssinian 
travellers as King of Adel," or “King of Zella." To 
this title, however, he had no claim. He was a cavalier or 
knight, as we should say* in the service of Abun, the Carad 
or territorial .chief of this region. His nickname of Gran, 
Graao, Gragne, or Goranha, as It is variously written, 
means handed," for he held his sword in his left hand. 
Born about the year 1503, he rose against the Sultan Abu 
Bckr, who had “ turned aside from the precepu of the book 
and of tradition," and, having killed him, made his brother 
Omar din Sultan, and found himself strong enough to be 
the ^aU though not the nominal, ruler of the country, Omar 
din appearing to be little more than a puppet. Ahmed, 
having risen to position and power, collected arms, spears, 
and horses, and prepared an expedition against Abyssinia. 
Ddwaro was at that time a great southern province of 
Abyssinia, extending along the river Webi, which separated 
it Bali. Into this province the Imam dashed with bis 
eager followers, and captured considerable booty in horses, 
slawss and beasts of burden. He and his aokliera were 
about to return to their country, when the people of Da ware 
^embledin mass against them. The Inam bad a hundred 
and odd hcfrsee; the army of the Christians was innumer* 
able, and the latter killed a great number of the Mussu). 
mans, and took sevess Emirs prisoner. The Imam got 
back to his country with fcooiriderable booty. From the 
time of Saad ed.din and those who governed Harar after 
him, Shihab goes on, even to the time of the Garad Abun, 
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the Christians had made incursions into the Mussulman 
countries, and had frequently ravaged them, and had com* 
pelled some of the Mussulman countries to pay tritmte- 
This lasted till the Imam was at the head of affairs; he 
now forbad the payment of tribute. ’ 

Degalhan, Governor of Bali, a province between the two 
Webis south of Dawaru, having made a raid into the 
frontier provinces of the Mussulmans and taken their 
women prisoners, including the mother of one of the Emirs 
of the Imam, Ahmed marched against him with 100 horse¬ 
men, and came up with him at tlie river Aqam, at a place 
called Eddif. Though the Abyssinians numbered 600 and 
odd horsemen, and foot-soldiers as numerous as a flight 
of grasshoppers, he scattered them like a flock of sheep 
before a Hon, killing many thousands of them, and taking 
484 prisoners and a large quantity of cattle and mules, and 
the booty which had been captured by the Christians. 
None of the Mussulmans perished. The Ethiopian 
chronicle confirms this defeat of the Abyssinians in the 
country of Kabot (or Koubat ?) in the nineteenth year of 
Lebna Dengel; this would be 1527, not r524, as supposed 
by Faulitschke. 

The next expedition of the Imam Ahmed into Abyssinia 
was made with numerous troops and Somalis against 
Fatagar; they came within a day and a half's march of the 
King, but met with no opposition, and returned with con¬ 
siderable booty. Other raids under some of his Emirs met 
with similar success. The Imam then prepared another 
expedition against the territory of “ the infidels," and at the 
head of a large army advanced against Dawaro, defeated 
a party of the enemy, and burnt the church of Zahraq, 
Then, turning to the Hawash River, he divided his troops 
into three bodies, crossed the river, and defeated a force 
of the Abyssinians, capturing among the women a cousit 
of the King, who was afterwards ransomed for fifty ouaoos 
of gold. A Christian church at Antukyah waa burnt, and 
axaid into Ifac resulted in the capture many elares and 
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goods. Reaching the town of Gendebelo. which was 
inhabited by Mussulmans, who paid tribute to the King 
of Abyssinia, he was received with great honour and a gift 
of twenty ounces of gold, which, however, Ahmed refused 
to receive for himself, saying it should be used for the holy 
war. There were in the town merchants with riches belong¬ 
ing to the King. These the Imam killed, and carried off 
their goods. The booty taken on this expedition comprised 
2,500 slaves. 5,000 head of attic, and abundance of mules, 
and Ahmed returned victorious, triumphant and joyous to 
his town of Harar. 

After a short sojourn here he organised another expedi¬ 
tion. The King of Abyssinia, who was at Badeqe (perhaps 
Bulga, on the southern frontier of Shoa), on heating of the 
approach of the Mussulmans, retired to Amhara to gather 
his forces from all pares of the country. In their confidence 
the Mussulmans advanced on Badeqe without order or 
precaution. The King had given orders that they should 
not be opposed until they had entered the town and set 
fire.to the churches; hut some of the nobles marched out, 
met the invaders at the Samarma River, and put them to 
fiight, capturing a great number of horses. The Imam 
rallied his men. but they could not sustain the Abyssinian 
onslaught, and many deserted, till Ahmed was left with 
only forty horsemen and about twenty foot-soldiers. The 
Abyssinians did not follow the revesting Mussulmans, but 
decided to await the return of the King. He carae with a 
la^e army, and, starting off after the Mussulmans, came 
up with them on the river Modju, at a place variously 
called Cbembra-Kurd, Sorabera Kuri, Sanbari Kuri, 
Shimbra-Core, at the commencement of the new moon of 
Redjeb, 955 (—the commencement of March, 1539)^ 
three years later than the date given by Bruce. The 
King had with him 16,000 horsemen and over 200,000 foot- 
soldiers armed with shields, javelins and poisoned arrows. 
The Ethiopian chronicle agrees with the Arab author as to 
the disproportion between the Christians and the Mussul- 
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man army, which was no doubt diminished by desertions. 
" The King brought 30,000 horsemen and more; as to his 
shield-bearers, we could not know the number, for they 
were very numerous. Of the soldiers of this Mussulman the 
horsemen, it is said, were not more chan 300, and a small 
number of foot-soldiers." According to Arab Faqih the 
cavalry of the Imam was 560 men, and the infantry la.oco, 
some armed with sabres, some with bows and arrows. As 
the Christians advanced, they were sheltered from the sun 
by a cloud, whilst the Mussulmans were exposed to the 
heat of the sun. But in response to the prayers of the 
Imam (we are told) the cloud passed from over the heads 
of the Christians to above the heads of the Mussulmans, 
and sheltered them. At this fear seised upon the Abys- 
sin Ians. They, however, charged the Mussulmans, and the 
two armies were soon intermingled in the fray. The left 
wing of the Mussulmans in the terrible combat took to 
flight, pursued by the Abyssinians, who killed 3,000 of 
them. Their right wing was driven into the centre, where 
was the Imam. There the fight became desperate, till 
each could not recognise friends from foes. Then the 
Abyssinians were thrown back on those who followed them, 
and ultimately fled, thousands of them being killed, till the 
ground was covered with corpses. Many of their leaders 
fell on that disastrous day, some of whose names have been 
preserved by Arab Faqih; and more than 10,000 men of 
Tigr^were killed. The Mussulman losses numbered 5,000, 
and after this dearly-purchased victory the Imam returned 
to Harar. 

Within two or three months, however, he had again 
started on an expedition to Dawaro. He met no troops, 
but captured prisoners and booty, ravaged the country, and 
left It in ashes. Ras Banyat assembled his troops and 
opposed the Mussulmans in a narrow pass, but was induced 
CO withdraw and pay a capitation on the promise of the 
Imam not to burn the churches. This did not, however, 
prevent the invaders from continuing their ravaging and 
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making pri$oiiers. Radjih, or Radjib, another Abyssinian 
leader who had apostatized from Islam* when assured that 
he would not be punished for his former attacks on the 
Mussulmans^agreed to show the latter where the Abyssinians 
had hidden their riches; and for three days the Mussulmans 
were killing and caking prisoners and capturing booty. 

It was the custom of the Imam to leave his camp from 
time to time with a few trusted followers to explore the 
country- In this way, with six horsemen and thirty foot- 
soldiers, he came up with Fanil* chief of Dawaro* but the 
latter declined a combat. A little later, however, he was 
put to flight with a loss of about a hundred of his men and 
the capture of some of his chiefs and a great quantity 
of horses and mulea Ras B any at then came up with 600 
horsemen and an innumerable crowd of foot-sold!ers» and 
attacked the little Mussulman force (of soo horse and 500 
foot soldiers) with atones from a mountain, but was also put 
to flight with great loss. In each of these combats, we are 
told, none of the Mussulmans perished. 

. The Imam had conceived the project of staying in 
Abyasinia to conquer it. He sent into the Mussulman 
(Countries to exhort to the holy war* and invited them to join 
in It. But the soldiers replied: "Our fathers and our 
ancestors were not accustomed to establish themselves 
in Abyssinia i they made expeditions on the extremities 
of the territories of the infidels, took as booty cattle or ocher 
things, and returned to the Mussulman land. It is not our 
usage to remain and dwell here.’* They obliged the Inum 
to renounce his project* and he returned co Harar with such 
booty asr bad oever been obtained before^ whilst many 
of the Abyssinians had been induced, co embrace Islam. 

His next campaign was agaioat the province of Bali, 
which was governed by Degalhan, brother-in-law of the 
King, Here the Mussulmans spread fire and sword, and 
captured Takla-Haimanot* Garad or Governor of Qaqmab, 
who was sent a prisoner to the Sultan of Aden. In this 
expedition the Mussulmans pushed on across the great river 
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Wan bat (which would appear to be the Webi Ganana, 
or upper course of the Juba) to the country of Malwa 
(probably the present Mala, on the east bank of the Omo), 
in the centre of Balk This place was pillaged and reduced 
to ashes, the people being carried off to slavery. 

After two months only in Harar, the Imam again started 
for Abyssinia, swearing that he would not return from the 
country of the infidels, but would conquer it or die there 
a martyr. He collected a force of 500 horse and 12,000 
foot, armed with sabres ; and was provided also with seven 
cannon, manned by about seventy Arabians accustomed to 
their use. When the King of Abyssinia learned of the 
arrival of the Mussulmans, he gave orders to dig a ditch at 
DehMaida, above Dawaro, as a defence against them; but 
Ahmed learned from prisoners who had been captured 
of another road, and so circumvented the Abyssinian 
defences. When the Mussulmans had crossed the river 
Arah to Aifats. Degalhan, who had neither the force nor the 
energy to fight, begged the King to withdraw him, Eslamo, 
Governor of Fatagar, a brave warrior, was sent to supersede 
him. He took up his position at Antukyah, or Antakyah, 
with 6,000 horse and about too,000 foot, but the Imam 
attacked him with his much smaller force. His cannon 
made havoc in the ranks of the Abyssinia ns, cutting them 
down one over the other, and the large army was put 
to flight. This defeat of the Abyssinia ns took place in the 
month of Redjeb, 937 a . h . (February or March, 1531). 
The following day the Mussulmans burnt the church of 
Antakyah, and then set off in pursuit of Eslamo, killing and 
uking prisoners and booty; never had there been so many 
Christians killed since the battle of Chembra-Kur6. 

When the King of Abyssinia learned of this defeat, he 
sent the men of Tigrd, under Takla-Iyasus, Governor 
of Angoc, to march against the Mussulmans. They cro9S^ 
the Hawash and joined Eslamo; but their plans were made 
fajown to Ahmed by renegade Abyssini^s, and they were 
‘Wcacked and put*to flight with the loss of Eslamo and many 
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other nobles killed and taken prisoner, whose names have 
been preserved by the Arab historian, whilst thousands of 
the horse and foot perished. The Mussulmans captured 
500 horses, besides mules, slaves and other property. 1 he 
Ethiopian chronicles mention this disastrous battle of Aifars. 
Bruce, who gives the rjame as Ifras, dates it three years too 
early, and says the King took part in it. The Imam now 
sent a letter to King Wanag-Sagad asking for the return of 
two captives taken by Fanil, in exchange for whom be would 
liberate four Abyssinian nobles, adding that this was not 
an Incursion from which he would return to his own country, 
as in former expeditions, but that he would remain in the 
country which he had conquered, The King, on receipt of 
the letter, killed the two prisoners and sent no reply. 

The Mussulmans continued to ravage Dawaro, capturing 
booty to right and left, and some of the chiefs and people 
were induced by fear to come over to Islam and pay tribute. 
The booty was so great that each man had ioo mules and 
slaves; but the Imam caused his followers to cast these all 
away, as with them they could not carry on the holy war. 
He then .crossed the Hawash and burnt the church of El 
Mar^ir* at the foot of Mount Zcqalah,the King being made 
acquainted with his approach by the light from the burning 
church. The Mussulmans theb marched to Andotnah 
(probably the modern Antoto, where are ancient ruins), and 
burnt the residence of the Kir>g, with its pictures, and 
im^es, of lions, men and birds painted in red, yeHow. 
green, whl^® ®nd other colours. The King saw the burning 
of his palace, and would Have come up with the marauders 
but for the :aooded Hawash. How this river could have 
separated him, from the enemy is not clear, for he was then at 
Waj, in the Shoan bend of the Hawash, and was immediately 
after in Warabb^on the same side of the river. However, 
the identibcatioajof places mentioned by Chihab ed-din 
is not, perhaps, definitely eeitled. The Mussulrrxans must 
have somehow got on the eastern or right bank of the 
Hawash. When the rivet had lowered, they crossed it, 
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captured some cannon which had been abandoned by the 
Abyssinians, burnt a great church belonging to the A buna, 
or patriarch, who was buried in a coffin in the middle 
of the church, and obtained much gold, silver and silk, until 
all, great and little, had become rich. 

The King now fled in fear to the borders of Damoi, a 
province which then appears to have extended to the sources 
of the H awash. Wasan^Sagad came to him and reproached 
him, saying chat what had been done by Granye was only on 
account of his tyranny and injustice towards his people. 
This was why God had given the Mussulmans the ad¬ 
vantage over him, and why they had ravaged Da warn, 
Fatagar, the royal town of Badeqe, and the territory of 
Berarah, and had burni (the body of) the patriarch and his 
church. Then he exhorted the nobles lo be men, and fight 
for their King, their religion, and their country. He wrote 
CO the Imam chat he had collected an army of the men of 
Guragud, Gafat, Damot, £ nary a, Er- 2 elt and Djimma, 
and advised him to be satisfied with the booty he had 
taken, and return to hts country, But the Imam returned 
an insolent message : he would not abandon the country he 
had conquered, but would possess the whole of Abyssinia. 
In Ramadhan, 937 (May, 1531), he marched agaiost the 
King in Damot. 

The entrance to the province of Damot was, through 
the narrow defile of Masar-Mechek, protected, in the 
fashion customary in southern Abyssinia, by one or more 
enceintes, pierced by gates carefully guarded. The Imam 
commanded chat the gate should be widened, the stones 
broken, and the trees cut down till a wide road was opened 
for his army. This was done. The King retreated to an 
inaccessible mountain, to which there was only one road of 
access, called Djoradji, The Imam, hoWe.ver, managed to 
find another way hidden by trees and thorns, and, getting 
to the rear of the King, drove him from the mountatn^and 
from Damot, and captured two of ,his shums or governors* 
It was now autumn, when k was the custom ,o( the 
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Abyssinians to remam four months in their houses, whilst 
rain fell night and day, transforming the soil into mud, and 
rendering travelling impracticable. The cold was so great 
chat 300 of the Abyssinlana died. At Gabaj^^ in Wadj 
the King was joined by Wasan-Sagad. who accused the 
King's followers of cowardice In abandoning a country 
covered with inaccessible mountains, with narrow roads, 
and easily defended against the enemy. Their prede¬ 
cessors had never seen such infamy. 

Meanwhile, the Musaulmans were fatigued, and their 
camels so exhausted by dragging their seven cannon that 
they had to abandon these, as well as the six cannon they 
had captured from the Abysslnians. They pushed on to 
Gabargi, however, the King again fleciog* before them, and 
burnt the churches of Andagabun and Daradbani in Shoa. 
The treasures captured included dishes of silver, Images 
which resembled beasts and birds, each made of silver, a great 
quantity of fine doths, and two curtains such that neither 
Perstans nor Arabs knew the like; their value amounted 
CO too ounces of gold. The inhabitants of Warabba and 
^oa submitted to the capitation, and remained at peace 
in their homes. Being told of the celebrated and much- 
venerated church of D^ra Libanos. to which pilgrimages 
were made from distant parts, the Imam sent the Emir 
Abu Bekr Qatin there with 300 horsemen. On his 
amval the monies fled, but some of them rewmed, saying 
that if he burnt their chorch he should bum them abo; so 
they sealed themselves in the midst, waiting for him to set 
fire to it;'’'Buf others said to him that he would gaitt nothing 
by burning the church, and if he would renounce this pro¬ 
ject they would ^e him wbae he would In gold and silver 
and silk, and tbe men of the town would pay capitation. 
The Emir agreed to this course, and the people brought 
him two vestments, with plates of gold 150 ounces In 
weight, and plates of pure silver of the same weight. But 
whilst the monks thus negotiated with the Emir, another 
Mussulman went secretly to the church and sec fire to it. 
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Seeing this, the monks emulated one another in throwing 
themselves into the fire, like moths against a lamp. This 
event took place on July 17. 1531 (Whiteway, in his edition 
of Castanhoso, 1902, gives the date as July 17, 1530). At 
Badeqi, too, the men of Berarah conducted the Imam’s 
men to the treasures of the King, and they returned with 
gold and silver and silks. 

It not being the custom of the King to march, then, 
whilst the rains were on, he placed under Wasan-Sagad a 
considerable army, composed of men of Dawaro, Gojara, 
Fatagar and I fat, to go against the Mussulmans. In an 
engagement with the Imam, however, Wasan-Sagad was 
wounded and captured, and his followers ded. Some thirty 
other notables were also taken prisoner, and all, with 
Wasan-Sagad, were put to death, This victory insured 
to the Imam the command of the country which we now 
know as Shoa, and the greater part of the inhabitants pro¬ 
fessed Islam. Ahmed wished co sojourn in Fatagar until 
the waters of the Hawash had lowered enough for him to 
pass Into Dawaro to convert the inhabitants there; but 
hearing that this would not be for two months, he decided 
to go to Dabra Berhan. (The church of Dabra Berhan, 
Sir W, Cornwallis Harris cells u$, waa destroyed by 
Gragne,) He gave to Chamsu the government of Ifac, 
and the men of that country became Mussulmans. There 
was a church there built by King Eskender, who had given 
to it objects of gold and silver. There was a great book of 
which the leaves were of gold, as well as the binding; it 
contained the Gospels, and required two strong men to 
carry it. Chamsu burnt the church and seised the riches, 
and brought them to the Imam, who marvelled at them. 
The Imam despatched £fcy Emirs to different parts of the 
country co complete its subjugation, and conversions took 
place whoIe8aJe,.«5,ooo being convened, with .their wivea 
and children, 

. King Wanag Sagad, who was in the couacry of Wadj 
waiting the end of the rainy season, when he hcacd of the 
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death of Wasan-Ss^ad, decided to abandon to the MussuU 
mans the territory they had conquered, and retire to 
Amhara- This is a vast territory, abundant in resources, 
and surrounded by mounUins, and reached by passes 
through the mounuins ; every entrance to it was protected 
by guards, from the Abawi or Blue Nile to the province 
of Angot and Lake Haiq. Placing guards at the hve 
entrances to the province, he took up his position on the 
amba or fortified mountain of Wasel Ahmed soon followed 
him into Amhara. and, approaching Amba Wasel, saw the 
white lent of the King perched on the top of the mountain, 
To deceive the people of the country his men were dressed 
in Christians* cloches, and pretended to be Christians, so 
that they were not discovered till they were close to the 
foot of the mountain. The Abyssinians had been lulled by 
a false report that Degalhan had defeated the Mussulmans, 
and that they had recreated to Fatagar. With the Imam 
in the van were thirty horsemen and fifty foot-soldiers; 
they put on their coats of mail and commenced the ascent 
of the mountain. They had got half-way up, when a 
drunken Mussulman set fire to a church at the foot of the 
mountain; the Abyssinians saw this, and prepared them¬ 
selves for battle, when the Mussulmans burst on them, 
shouting "God is greatT and charging with their lances. 
The Abyssinians fell back on the tent of the King, who 
came out, and mounted hU horse with his guards, 400 in 
number. The rest of the army, bearing shields, formed a 
cooaderable mass. The imam ordered his followers to 
charge, and they charged as one man, breakit^ meo the 
midst of the Abyssinians. For an hour they fought 
together, and then the Abyssinians fled, followed by the 
Mussulmans, who kiUed many of them, tdl they took refuge 
on a high mountain called Hagua, abandoning their horses 
to the enemy, and climbing the mountain on hands and 
knees. The King escaped on foot, leaving his tent, with 
his throne and arms, to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and, hiding himself in a tree from the pursuing Mussulmans, 
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continued his flight in the night. The pursuers stopped 
when the sun went down and the rain fell, and came back 
to the Abyssinian camp, where their companions had 
already lit fires (for it was very cold), and they soon loaded 
themselves with the gold silver, horses, mules, silk and royal 
vestments in innumerable quantity, and took “thousands* 
of beautiful women and sons and daughters of noble 
families. The tent of the King was by the Imam’s orders 
cut CO pieces- This battle of Wasel took place on 
Wednesday, the i6th of Rebi I., 93 ^ Heg. (October 28 
* 530 * Ethiopian chronicle says that the King estab¬ 

lished himself at Hagua, and was driven out on the 22nd 
of Tekemt (October 19). The King was now a helpless 
fugitive in his own country, and was never again in a 
position to offer a pitched battle to his enemies. 

The cold was now so great that the water was frozen, 
and many of the Mussulmans perished. Coming to the 
district of Bec-Amhara, and seeing the royal church there, 
the Imam asked how many churches there were there. 
He was told a great number, among which were Makana 
Selasse, Atronsa Maryam, Dabra Nagadgad and Beta 
Samayat, That of Makana Selasse (“ Dwelling of the 
Trinity") had been built by King Naod, faih^'r of King 
Wanag Sagad, who was occupied in the planning, con¬ 
struction and ornamencarion in gold for thirteen years, 
leaving it unfinished at his death. Wanag Sagad gave his 
best care to completing the work of his father, who was 
burled in the church, which took him twenty-five years, 
The church was entirely covered with plates of gold, which 
shone like a burning fire; he also gave to it vases of gold 
and silver. It was too cubits wide, 100 cubits long, and 
150 cubits high, and was all of gold, covered with incrusta¬ 
tions, mosaics (?), pearls and coral. Atronsa Maryam 
(“ Throne of Mary "), situated on the left bank of the Abai, 
was projected by King Zarea Yaqob ; but l\e died before it 
was realised, and it was his son Uaeda Maryam who carried 
it into effect. He made magnificent presents to this church, 
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endowing it liberally. Ahmed ordered all these churches 
to be burnt. He himself first went Into that of Makaoa 
Selasse, and viewed it with admiration. Its roof and inner 
courts were covered with plates of gold, and garnished 
with golden statues. Giving leave to his men to take what 
they would, It was burnt. The church of Ganata Giyorgis, 
built by King Eskender, was also burnt. 

Much more of the wealth of the King was discovered 
and appropriated by the Mussulmans, and the inhabitants 
of the country were induced to point out where the treasures 
were hidden; one even offered to guide the Imam to 
where the King lay hidden with fifteen horsemen, but the 
Mussulmans found that the King had fied across the 
Bashilo River into Begemeder. The princes of the royal 
family of Abyssinia were at this time confined on the 
Amba Geahe, an almost impregnable mountain fortress. 
This amba was attacked by the Garad Ahmuchuch, who 
found the guardians sleeping over their fires. Awaking, 
they drove the Mussulmans back with rocks and stones. 
Some reinforcements arriving, they attacked the Mussul¬ 
mans, and, after several attempts, being more numerous, 
drove the latter off (14 Rebi II., 938 Heg.—November 25, 
1531). The Garad Ahmuchuch was taken prisoner, pre¬ 
sented chained to the King, and afterwards killed. The 
Abyssinians cut off the heads of the dead, and presented 
them with the horses to the King. 

The Imam's army next started for Angot, and camped 
at Lake Hakj. The church of Dabra Arbir (probably 
Dabra Egwabher, '‘Convent of the Saviourwhich was 
resplendent with gold, and contained much treasure hidden 
!tli its recesses, was plundered and burnt. Bruce gives Che 
date of the burning of this church as December s, 1528- 
Returning to Lake Halt], Ahmed sent a messenger to the 
inhabitants of the island in it, calling on them to submit, 
and to give up a prisoner who had been taken in.a former 
expedition, when the Sultan Mohammed was rooted at 
Del Maida thirteen years before. He had .been instructed 
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by the mocks, end knew the Gospel by hearty "but his 
heart remained attached to the faith.’* The messenger 
swam across the lake, but the islanders threw stones at him, 
and would not let him land; nor would they submit or 
deliver up the prisoner, but defied " the magician ” who 
could climb mountains. But this was a lake—let him come 
CO them if he could. 

The Imam appealed to his Arabs, who with logs of wood 
and cords constructed in three days two great rafts and two 
small ones, to which were afterwards fastened inflated skins 
of cows. The Christians, seeing the raft, were struck with 
terror, and sent the prisoner to the Imam to offer their 
submission. They afterwards sent their patriarch, to whom 
Ahmed promised to spare the church on condition that 
they concealed nothing, and he sent men with the patriarch 
CO bring all the riches. They brought back crucifixes of 
gold and silver, enough to make 100 loads; chandeliers 
of gold, with gold chains in innumerable quantity; books 
whose leaves and binding were of gold; innumerable 
golden idols,” large dishes of gold, and a great mass of 
doths and silk. Three rafts, which had been constructed 
to carry 100 men each, were hlled with gold and silver and 
silk. The rafts returned from the island a second and a 
third time filled with riches, and the Imam marvelled at the 
spoils, and forgot all the treasures he had seen before. 

The Vizir Addold, whom the Imam had left behind in 
Fatagar, had been subjugating Dawaro and Bali. The 
Imam now went to meet him at Dabra Berhan, and here, 
on January 10, 1532, (be two armies came together in 
grand review. The. horsemen of the Viair were 3,060 
cldthed witli armour, and 3,000 without armour; the 
soldiers4rmed with white shields were-20,000, and he had 
as many archers, etc. The cavalry of the imam comprised 
5,000 horsemen, clothed with brocades and coverlets 
g<^d; their armour left nothing to be seen but thetr eyes; 
their casques' were 'like mirrors. Tbe quattttty* of booty 
dMded wa^&uch tb&t eales were only mStde in gold ; tvhen 
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one wished to buy anything he cook a handful of gold, went 
to the market, and made his purchase ; weights were not 
required. The price of a mule rose to forty ounces of 
gold. 

The emissaries of the Imam had been busy in the 
southern provinces: Ifat, Gedem and Chodjarah had 
embraced Islam; the £) Maya people had submitted to 
the Oarad Chamun; Abd en Naser, who had been given 
the government of the councry of Hadya, had subjugated 
and imposed the capiucion nn Ganz and Kambat; che 
Visir Modjahid had reduced the country of Wadj and 
Gabarg^, and had also conquered the councry of Suf'Gamo 
and Bahr-Gamo, supposed to be in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Abbaya, near 6* north lacicude. The Vizir Addol^ 
had attacked Addaluh (or Adalih), Governor of Bali, 
between the two Webis. and defedced him near Zillah, with 
a losj of 100 nobles killed and 100 taken prisoner, and 
about 3)000 horsemen and foot4oldier5 killed (July-August, 
155Z}, after which all the inhabitants of Bali, great and 
small, had embraced Islam, Yakim, who had been sent 
to conquer the country of Warabba. towards the sources 
of the Hawasb, had been welcomed by the Arabs and 
merchants and travellers from the Sudan, who bad brought 
presents to him. Resistance, however, had been made by 
Aklil; but he. had been driven off with a loss of over i.ooo, 
and the people bad agreed to pay a tribute of gold, corn, 
honey and butter. Almost the only instance of non^success 
was the experience of the Imam himseir at Lake 2 uai In 
this lake,,^ere were said to be three islands, -on each of 
which were three churches, and here,, it was r^orted, the 
King bad deposited his hplyatks and other valuables for 
safety., Doubtless inspired by his great haul at Lake Haiq, 
Ahmed hankered after the treasures on these islands. He 
gave orders that boats should be, constructed to reach 
them; but his men were not provided with the maiehaJs, 
and he had to give up the f^oject. . I'he remembrance of 
this abortive effort is still ^preseryed.in dae country,..and 
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these islands are said to be the only point in Abyssinia not 
ravaged by Gran ye. 

After having* conquered all the countries—Dawaro, Bali, 
Hadya„ Ganz, Wadj, Warabba, Fatagar and I fat, so that 
there only remained about a third of Abyssinia (the northern 
portion) to conquer, the Imam convoked the Emirs and 
chiefs, and after thanking God for enabling him to conquer 
the country, proposed chat they should send for their wives 
and children and establish themselves in Abyssinia. 
Accordingly, letters were sent to the Sultan Omar din. 
Bacia Del-Wanbara, the Imam's wife, and many of the 
wives of the Mussulmans came and met the Imam in the 
territory of Alfars. 

The King of Abyssinia, who was in Angot, seems 
to have made another feeble effort to drive the Mussulmans 
from the country. He sent Ras Banyat into Warabba, but 
the inhabitants of the province rallied to the Mussulmans, 
and the Ras had to retreat without success. The season of 
rains having come to an end, the Imam was again on 
the offensive, eager for the conquest of the remaining 
northern provinces. Sending the Vizir AddoU to conquer 
Damot, where the Governor fled on hts approach, he 
summoned the Emirs, who were scattered throughout 
the country, to join him at Dabra Berhan. Abyssinia was 
conquered, he said ; there only remained Tigrd, Begemeder 
and Gojam, and he proposed to march against these 
provinces. Proceeding first to Lake Haiq, he left there on 
the 14th of Ramadhan, 939 Hegira (April 9, 1533), and 
camped below Amba WascI, where the Abyssinians were 
entrenched under a son of DegaJhan. The Mussulmans 
climbed the mounuio; the Abyssinians retreated to the 
summit, and wished to descend on the other side, but tbe 
Imam had posted the Emir Hosain there. Caught on 
both sides, they were uken prisoners to the number of 
4,000, and made to accept Islam, as did their chief, who, 
however, succeeded in escaping four months after, Then 
the Imam proceeded to the Amba Geshon.. on wbfcb tbe 
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royal princes were confined, and which had been in¬ 
effectually besieged by the Garad Ahmuchuch two years 
before. This mounuin could only be ascended by means 
of ladders. The Imam besieged it for two months (May- 
June, 1533); then the first entrenchment was taken, 
whilst rocks and stones were showered down upon the 
assailants from above. The following day the besieged 
abandoned their second fort, pursued by the Imam from the 
rising to the setting of the sun. The (mam had obtained 
from Zeila a great bronze cannon and two small iron 
cannon, served by Indians. Under cover of these the 
Imam encouraged hts men to assault the fort, whilst 
he himself watched that no relief should come from the 
King, Half of his army, under Zaharbui Mohammed, 
advanced against the fortress; the defenders fired their 
cannon against the assailants, The fighting lasted the 
whole day; atones and rocks fell on the Mussulmans like 
bail, though, we are told, none of then^ was Kit. Ac last, 
realisiog chaf the place was not to be captured, the Imam 
ordered his men to give up the siege, and withdrew to 
Angot. 

Having learnt chat the Christians were assembled at 
Lalibaia, where were the famous rock-cut churches, the 
Imam marched against chat place. Though the way was 
a difficult one across a mountainous country, and rain fell 
coorinuously, he pressed on, travelling even by night. The 
cold was so incense that many of his men died on the way. 
Ac Lalibala he found the monks assembled round their 
church, ready to die in its defence. The Imam inspected 
the churbh. the like of which be had never seen. It was 
cot in the rook, ae were the columns diac supported 
it- There was not a piece of wood in all the construction 
save the "idols" and their ehrines. The Imam called 
together the monks, and ordered them to collect and being 
wood. They lighted a firer and when the fire was hot 
Ahmed said to them : " Now let one of yoti and ooeof us 
enter,'^ wishing to see what they Would do, and to test?^em. 
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Their chief said : “Willingly, I will go in/' But a woman 
who had adopted the religious life arose, and said: “ It is he 
who expounds to us the Gospel; shall he die> then, before 
my eyes ?" and threw herself into the fire. The Imam 
cried : “Drag her out!” They dragged her out, but part 
of her face was burnt. Then Ahmed burnt their shrines, 
broke their stone “ idols,” and appropriated all the gold 
plates and silk textures he could find. 

The King and his followers seem not to have been 
very far off, for their efiects, baggage and provisions, with 
the daughter of the King's sister, were found by Chamsu 
and a party of scouts on the banks of the river Harrar (or 
Arri, a'tributary of the Takatze), The baggage and niece 
of the King were brought to the Imam, who look the young 
girl for his concubine. She bore him a son. Chamsu was 
attacked by the Abyssinians, but he offered battle and 
killed 3,000 of them; the rest fied. Those who were taken 
prisoner afterwards had their heads cut off by the Imam's 
order. The King ordered Degalhan to occupy Mahkuah 
and the mountains which gave access to Tigr^, that the 
hfussulmans should not be able to pass. The Imam 
advanced to Mahkuah, and went daily towards the moun¬ 
tains to reconnoitre. One day, whilst so engaged with six 
horsemen, he was atucked by some assailants who were 
hidden in the trees. The Mussulmans drove them off, but 
the Imam’s cousin, Zaharbul Mohammed, waa killed by 
a poisoned arrow. The next day the Imam started to 
avenge his cousin ; he advanced towards the mountain. 
The Abyssinians ranged their troops against him; but 
the Mussulman footmen penetrated their ranks, receiving 
their stones on their shields, ^^and God put the infidels to 
flight.” The Mussulmans went up and camped* near 
the church of Manbara Maryam, on a mountain near 
Gargara. There the wife of the Imam, Batya «DeI- 
Wanbara, gave birth to a son. Qaigara, whlcb is now 
represented by -the village of Gaigara, south-east"'of 
CMicot, is spoken xA byChlhab ed-din as'abundnt iti' 
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and boney. In the siege of the mountain the Mussulmans 
had suffered from want; now they were relieved. The 
Imam ravaged Endarta ; he killed the Inhabitants and 
pillaged their riches, Then he went to Tamben. The 
Shum of this province marched against him, but was routed, 
with a loss of more than 3*000. 

Raqai, Shum of Agam6* assembled his horsemen and his 
footmen, and barred the road to his country. The Imam 
leftTamben with his companions, and advanced against the 
mountain defended by the Shum. Stones and arrows fell 
on their shields like drops of rain. They pushed (mo 
the midst of the enemy, who took to Aighc, pursued by the 
Mussulman cavalry until they came to a precipitous moun* 
uin. Throwing himself over this, the Shunt escaped with a 
broken arm. 

The Imam then turned back to march against Aksum, 
the ancient capital of the Kings of Ethiopia. Learning 
from Mussulman inhabitants of the country ihat the men 
of Tigri were assembled, with their women, children and 
richqs, on a mountain, he divided his army, and placing one 
body under Abd en Naser, with orders to climb one side of 
the mountain, he with the rest advanced to the other side, 
and reached it before the sun had risen. Thus, taken on 
both sides, the Abyssinlans were routed, and chose who* 
were captured were, by the Imam*s, orders, beheaded. 
None escaped; the Mussulmans killed them in the forts, 
in the ravines, in the woods. The ground was covered with 
their corpses, so that one could not walk on it Of iOrS$o 
not one escaped. 

The King of Abyssinia was In Waggara, a mountainous 
province north of Gondar (Arab Faqih must have been 
misinformed in saying Wagada In Begamder), when he 
learnt that the Mussulmans had arrived in Tigrd and were 
ravaging it. The Ethiopian chronicle informs us that he 
left Waggara in the month of Tahasas (December) fbr 
Aksum, where he celebrated the feast of Epiphany (January, 
*S 34 )‘ This is no doubt what Arab Faqih refers to when 
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he writes of the King : " He brought out the great idol from 
the church of Aksum ; it was a white stone, encrusted with 
gold, so great that it could not go out by the door. They 
were obliged to make a hole in the wall of the church on 
account of its siae ; it was raised and carried by 400 men 
into the fortress of the country of Sird, called Tabr, where 
they left it" This was no doubt the scone altar in the 
principal church of Aksum, that of Sc. Mary of Sion. This 
venerated stone was, according to tradition, sent from 
Mount Sion by the Apostles in the time of Queen 
Kandake, to whom legend attributed the construction of 
this church. 

The Imam, on learning that the King was at Aksum, 
irnmediately started for chat town, receiving the submission 
of parties of Abyssinians and exterminating resistors on the 
way. On reaching Aksum, he learnt that the King had 
left there six days before for the country of Mazaga (Ras el 
Fil or Gallabat). The Sultan of that country, Makaccer, 
sent a letter co the Imam, saying: “Come to join me before 
the Christians kill me." Ahmed started the following day, 
burning on the way the church of Abba Samuel in Slrd. 
It was a magni6cent building, ornamented in all colours. 
The monks were assembled there to the number of 500. 
They were all massacred In the interior of the edifice, so 
that the blood ran out of the door. The Mussulmans 
marched day and night across the desert co Mazaga, suffer* 
log much from lack of provisions. Hunger drove some of 
them CO feed on the fruits of the tamarind called komar, 
which they found in abundance, They came in touch with 
bodies of Abyssinians on the way, and when they reached 
Mazaga were received with rejoicing by Makacter. Ill 
though he was, he mounted a horse, clothed in a coat of 
mail, and marched co meet Ahmed with 15,000 Nubians 
and 500 footmen. Scouts informed the King that die 
Mussulmans had reached Mazaga, on which he was seised 
with fear, and immediately started for Gojam with .iiis 
army. The Imam espoused the daughter of the Sultan 
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Makatter, and stopped ten days, and then set olT to pursue 
the King, saying he would not cease to follow him. 
Makatrer died three days after, and his son Nafi was 
proclaimed Sultan by Ahmed. 

The Imam then made a rapid march to Dembea. a 
fruitful and well-watered province lying along the great 
lake from which the Blue Nile issues, and learnt that the 
King was eight days in advance of him, and had gone to 
Damot Pushing on, his scouts came in touch with the 
rearguard of the Abyssinians near the church of Enferaz. 
The King In his rapid dight had thrown away his tents, 
trunks, beds and cuisine, and the Mussulmans breakfasted 
on the food he had left. Ahmed closely followed him 
around the eastern shore of the lake, as if he were hunting 
a wild beast He counselled his men when they came 
among Christians to act and talk as Christians, so that the 
latter mistook them for friends, and by this means they got 
into the midst of them. At the place where the Abai 
leaves L|kke Tsana the Mussulmans came right upon the 
King's party, who were crbssing the river by a road so 
narrow that they crushed against one another. Here 
Mussulmans and Christians intermingled, the Abyssmians 
having no suspicion that they were amongst enemies; and 
the Imam was in the midst of them, his sabre in his hand, 
but unable to use it. on account of. the narrowness of the 
way. The Christians pressed against his horse, and in 
reply to their Inquiries he. eaid that be was such and such 
a opb^, and his companioos said the same,'and that they 
were cocoe to help the King. Ac this they were received 
with shouts by the 'King’s followers. Learning that the 
King .was behind, the Imam and some of his com pan ions 
turned back, and the .Kiag nearly fell into bis hands, only 
owing his escape to the swiftness of his horse as he Hed 
before his pursuers, Numbers of the King’s men fell on 
that day, includmgthe Akabd-Saat, a high dignitary of cbe 
church; and Amata Den gel, sisCer of the King, was taken 
by the Mussulmans. 
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After suying a month in Gojam, the Imam again crossed 
the Abai with half his army on his way to Tigri, first send¬ 
ing aid to his Governors in Dawaro and El Maya, in case 
the Abyssinians whom he had put to fiight should attack 
them. He travelled by way of Lake Haiq to Aksum, 
where he met the Vltir Addoli. His followers were 
exhausted with their long march. Tigr6 was much im¬ 
poverished by the war; provisions were scarce and dear, 
and the greater part of the combats in Tigri had provisions 
for their objects, Thefts of mules by prowlers round the 
camp were of frequent occurrence. The day the Mussulmans 
entered Tigr^ each of them had 50 to too of these animals; 
when they left they had no more than a mule or two each. 

Before the arrival of the Imam. Addol^ had sent the 
Vizir Abbas across the Mareb River into Sarawd. Tasfa 
Leul. the Governor of that province, on his approach hid 
in the forests, and Tidrus. one of his cousins, was entrusted 
by the Mussulmaos with the government. But Tasfa Leul 
fell on him unawares and killed him. Addold, being sene 
by the Imam, was also attacked in a wood, and fell covered 
with wounds. The Abyssinians cut off his head, and sent 
It to the King, who was then in the country of Wafila, 
south of Lake Ashangi. He received it with beating of 
drums and playing of flutes, and had it publicly announced 
to his people, and the rejoicings continued eight days. 
Tasfa Leul next attacked Abbas. His troops were armed 
with bows, javelins and shields, and were innumerable; 
the Mussulmans had too horsemen and 500 shield-bearers. 
The men of Saraw^ advanced boldly to the attack, the 
leaders clad in coats of mail, boasting that each of them 
was worth five of the horsemen of the enemy. The 
Mussulmans bravely met the attack. Tasfa Leu) 
killed, and his followers, on seeing him fall, turned and 
Bed, pursued by the Mussulmans, who killed them all; oot 
one escaped. The heads of Tasfa Leul and his sons were 
cut off and sent., to the Imam. The inhabitants now 
submitted, and paid capitadon. 
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Ic is curious that Arab Faqih does not record the de¬ 
struction by Granye of the church at Aksum, the memory 
of which is preserved in the Abyssinian books and also in 
popular tradition* and of which we hear from Bruce, Salt, 
Bent and other travellers. Bruce says that " the town was 
burnt, and with It many of the richest churches in Abyssinia 
—Hallelujah, Banquol, Gaso, Debra Kerbd and many 
others." Theodore Bent says that Gran destroyed the 
church at Aksum, and robbed It of its treasures, and the 
tradition of the horrors perpetrated by him was at the time 
of Bent's visit {1893) still retained in Abyssinia. The 
Mussulmans seem to have been like a Right of locusts in 
the country, destroying everything, producing nothing, 
Their sojourn of a year in Tigrd so impoverished the 
country that their provisions were exhausted. No more 
mules or asses were left, and the greater part of the 
Mussulmans had to walk and carry their baggage on their 
backs. The pl^ue* too, broke out in Sarawd, and many 
died of it* including the infant son of the Imam. So great, 
indeed, were the misfortunes that befell the Mussulmans 
chat many deserted the profession of Islam and went back 
to Christianity. The Imam proposed that on account of 
the scarcity they should leave Tigrd and go into Begamder, 
a regicm abundant in goods, where they would make their 
capital and their residence, and would build musques ; 
when they made an expedition into another country they 
svould leave there their richer; their wives and their 
mules. To this his followers assented. Ho first appointed 
Governors over the newly-conquered territories. Afra was 
made Bahr-Nagash, Tasfawi had the government of 
Sarawd, and Zer-Senai that of Hamasen, whilst Dokhono 
(Ark iko/opposite to the island of Massowah) was given to 
the Sultan of Dahl a k, with whom Granye had made an 
alliance, so that It would appear that his authority now 
extended to the sea coast. In Sird, a mountainous district 
west of Aksum, DIdjnah, the Abyssinian GovernW, had 
been allowed to remain in command of his province on 
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condition of paying a tribute of horses, fifty Mussulman 
horsemen being placed with him in the interest of the 
Imam. Somewhere about this time—namely, on the 19th 
of Hedar (about November 15, 153s)—the Emir Chamun, 
with forty horsemen, met the King of Abyssinia in Amhara 
with a much superior force, and put him to flight with 
considerable loss. 

Samen not having yet submitted, the Imam had to make 
a detour in order to reach Bcgemeder. He therefore 
entered the country of Maaaga, and fasted there during the 
month of Ramadhan, 941 (March, 1535). The people of 
Mataga gave hospitality to the Musnulmans, and the Imam 
celebrated in their country the f^ce of the breaking of the 
fast. Setting out again for Begemeder, the Imam learnt 
that the road was barred by a force of Abyssinians under 
Saul, son of Takla-Iyasus, who occupied a narrow pass in 
the mountains. Efibns to break through proved unavailing; 
but Ahmed, with twenty horsemen and a small number of 
foot soldiers, got round another way, and the Abyssinians, 
taken at a disadvantage, were driven off with considerable 
Joss in killed and prisoners. Of the chiefs none escaped 
except Saul, who fled into Samen, a mountainous and 
difficult country. The Imam wished to follow the fugitives, 
but was told he could do nothing, for there were no roads 
for cavalry, and the country was the most difficult in all 
Abyssinia. Ahmed replied that he would not abandon 
Samen till it had been converted. He liberated Ganzai, 
brother of Saul, who had been taken prisoner in the fight, 
and appointed him Governor of this province, detaining 
Ganzai's wife, whil« Ganzai started to convert the country 
But the latter abandoned his wife and fled. Owing to the 
n^lect of the defenders, Bahr Amba, a precipitous moun* 
tain stronghold in Samen, was scaled by a small force, and 
forty captives were brought back to the Mussulmao camp 
and decapitated. 

Samen was inhabited by Falashas, a Jewish people who 
had long lived there in a state of'independence, but bad 
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been brought into subjection some forty years before; and 
the Abyssinians, who had fortified the Bahr Amba, were 
therefore regarded by them with hostility. They came 
secretly to the Imam, offering to help him against their 
enemy. Ahmed gave them soldiers to support them, and 
they climbed the mountain, put in chains the Abyssinian 
garrison, and brought them to the Imam, who had them all 
killed. Whilst the Imam thus brought about the subjection 
of Samen, the Vlair Abbas established himself in Waggara, 
and the Visir Modjahid conquered Begemeder. Towns 
and mosques were built in Waggara and Darha, and the 
inhabitants cultivated for the Mussulmans and paid capita¬ 
tion, as happetied also in the countries of Wafila and 
Kanfat, between Begemeder and Wag. 

The Imam next proceeded to Dembea, a delectaWc pro¬ 
vince on the shores of the lake which never suffered from 
drought, produced hprses as great as oxen, and which 
^ad a gold market. Ahmed chose this for his residence, 
tuilt mosques there, and divided the province among his 
companions, and the Mussulmans enjoyed repose whilst the 
Inbabkants cultivated tbe land for them. The Christians, 
chiefs and soldiers who did not wiab to obey tbe Mussul¬ 
mans took shelter on tbe islands in the lake, and, when 
the Imam sent to them to claim the capitation, refused to 
pay it, chinking themselves aecure in their Isolated posiiiom 
But^e Imam gave orders to out great trees and dig them 
•out m the 'form of boats, and whilst this was being done 
•went into Gojam and ravaged chat province, and* brought 
the bhabitantB into captivity. * 

Whoa the Imam returned to Lake Dembea Tsana), 
the boats were finished. He had them fastened together 
in cowples, embarked himself oa one of them, and the Arabs 
navigated the others.' As they approached the island of 
Galila the Christians came out in about fifty of their small, 
quick-sailing, grass-made boats swift as birds. The 
Mussulmans met them on the water, and fought them with 
slings and stones, and as their stronger structurea dominated 
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the smaller craft, they put the latter to flight an<i landed. 
The island was plundered, and the convent upon it burnt, 
says Bruce; it was one of the principal places where the 
Abysslnians hid their treasures, and great booty was found 
there. 

With the submission of the people of Dembea the 
“ Futuh el Habasha" of Chihab ed-din, as we have it, 
comes to an end. It is evident from the closing words 
that it is the first book of a work entitled “ Tohfac 
ez-Zeman,'’ or ‘‘Tuhre ez-ieman^' ("The Gift of the 
Present Time ’*). But the second book has not come down 
to us. If it was ever written, it may have been destroyed, 
perhaps accidentally, perhaps by order of Granye's wiiow, 
for the relation of the remainder of the doings of the Imam 
and his followers in Abyssinia would redound less to the 
honour of the Mussulmans. The book’chat we have leaves 
off when Ahmed had arrived at the zenith of his success. 
Starting at first with a small force, he had gone on 
strengthening his hands, and, by attacking the country 
piecepieel, had by degrees got the whole of Abyssinia into 
lus power Yet not quite the whole. Some of the mountain 
recesses had not been penetrated, and away in the extreme 
south-west Kaffa and some other countries, once tributary 
to the Negus, long continued to maiataio an iai^ted 
Christianity and their independence, till in our own day 
they have again been added to the Ethiopian. Empire by 
the present Emperor Menelik. 

Subsequent events are told us with some fulness by 
European writers—Cascanhoso,* Bruce, and others, for 
the Portuguese played an important part in preventing she 
conquest of.Abyssinia from becoming final and complete* 
But 10 .view of the evident carefulness and reliability Of 
Arab Faqih, we should have welcomed his. further record 

• “Tbe Ponugueae Expedition to Abywinla in X54»*^54di DJjrMed 
by Cmmb ho»o, with aome Contemporary Letters, the Short Accouot oi 
Bermudez and Cemio ExtracU from Cortea.’* Trebslated and ee^dred by 
R. S. Wbitaway. Hahlliyt Society, ijoa, , , i ^ 
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of Granyo's doini's; for. apari froni possible exaggerations 
in the numbers of combatants and killed, and his very 
natural religious prejudices, his statements may be received 
without question- !c would be well if sonie Arabic 
scholar would translate his work into English, and If to 
this were added a general view of the state of the country 
before and after Ahmed’s campaigns and the rise of the 
Mussulman power in East Africa, its value would be in¬ 
creased. 

Of the two or three years subsequent to 1536 we know 
little. Bruce tells us of a message sent by Granye to the 
King exhorting him to submit and make peace, to which 
the King returned only a haughty and insolent reply. 
Early in 1539 the King's, eldest son, Victor, was defeated 
and killed by the Garad Othman ben Djauher whilst on 
his way to meet the King, and a little later Lebna Dengel 
waa himself defeated by Emar. He fled with scanty forces 
to the country of Salamt. and took up his quarters in a 
mounuin called Thielemfra, but was driven from it by 
lyorani. Governor of the district (July ;)• ‘ 539 . a^^o, 

Mbas, the fourth son of Lebna Dengel, was captured with 
hU two cousins, and a second attempt by the Visir Modjahid 
and Amduch on the royal amba of Oeshen was more 
successful than that of Granye. The amba was surprised, 
probably by treason. Incalculable riches, which had been 
amassed since the time of I con-A ml ak, and those which bad 
been deposited there since the commencement of the war, 
were pillaged, and the members of the royal family collected 
there were massacred. At last the troubles of the poor 
fugitive King came to an end with bis death at Debra 
Damoon September 2, 1540, Realising that, unaided, he 
could not drive the Mussulmans out of his country, he had 
five years earfie/ despatched John Bermudez .(who had 
accompanied the embassy of Don Rodrigo de Lima, and 
had remained in Abyssinia after its departure) to implore 
help from the King of Portugal, with the promise that when 
his dominions were recovered from the Mussulmans he 
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would submit himself to the Pope. But the Portuguese 
were so much engaged in contending with the Turks in the 
Red Sea that it was not till a few months before his death 
that Lebna Dengel learnt that the King of Portugal pro- 
posed to send him 300 trained men, and It was not till the 
second year of his son and successor, Galawdewos (Claudius), 
that the promised aid arrived. It was a poor inheritance 
tu which Galawdewos succeeded. 7 'bough young, he seems 
to have shown some powers of generalship, and to have 
been successful in his hrst encounter with the Mussulmans ; 
but he had to yield to overwhelming numbers, and was 
driven by the Imam Ahmed into Shoa. 

Don Christovio da Gama entered Abyssinia In July, 
1341. with 400 men, and, pressing southward after the 
rainy season, attacked and repulsed tlie Imam Ahmed in two 
battles near Antalo (April, 1542), but was himself wounded 
and captured in another engagement, and put to •death four 
months later. His men bravely united in defence of the 
Queen*mother, and were a month or (wo later joined by 
Galawdewos, and with him defeated the Mussulmans in 
Woggera (February 6 , 1543), and again on the 21st of 
the same month at Wainadega, when the Imam himself 
was killed. After the death of Granye the war was con« 
cinued by Nur, who appears to have succeeded to the title 
of Imam, and who married Granye’s widow; but Galaw* 
dewos, with the aid of the Portuguese, succeeded in 
reconquering the northern and central provinces, and even 
took and burnt Harar, though he was himself defeated and 
killed by Nur in 1559. Nur did not follow up his victory, 
and the Mussulman domination of Abyssinia was now at 
an end, though the country long suffered from mternal 
dissensions fomented by the Jesuits. 

' The success of the Mussulmans in overrunning Abyssmia 
had been due to tvro causes : the able leadership ofOranje, 
who not only showed a thorough mastery of all the arts of 
generalship, but had the power of infusing an enthusiasm 
into his followers which made them invulnerable; aided by 
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improved weapons of offence. Firearms had been Intro¬ 
duced into Arabia in 1515, and Mohammedan merchanu* 
aided by the policy of the Turks, brought these weapons 
tpZeila; as they had not at that time reached Abyssioia, 
the relative power of Mohammedan and Christian was 
entirely changed, and the genius of the Imam Ahmed 
enabled him to take full advantage of the improved 
armament. His Somali armies were accompanied by 
regular bodies of matchlock-men, who were usually Turks 
from Zebid in Southern Arabia. It was not until 1530 
that the Abyasinians had got one or two cannon, which 
were worked by two renegade Arabs. We must not regard 
Granye as a mere marauder or brigand chief Arab Faqih 
abows him to have been a typical Mussul^^an pHnee, with 
e}e;vated and generous sentiments, disdainful of money, 
^v^e. just,, faithful slave to the spoken word, at once a 
tpodel of (ourage and religious fervour, devout, prudent 
and courteous, and a religious zealot of the lirst order, 
l^e fiftv.er omitted to make a just division of the booty, 
wbco each oae had received his ahare and the public 
tp^a^y was ^tished, he did not hesitate to burn what 
Left. He recompensed separately with portions of the 
booty the troops,who served bis artillery, as well as those 
of,his guard who remained in the rear and could not take 
part in the general pillage. The fact that be himself taught 
the ^oraa to. the converted, above, all to children, testifies 
his religious zeal. 

. The .effects, of the Mussulman conquest of.. Abyssinia 
hfye b^en, far-reaching, and. may. be said to be felt even 
^ dip,pc^Ot deyr,. The iespoveushmeoeof the country 
caf^ing.of .apd desiruc^apf i»weaitb was most, 
serious, and Abyssinia never since shown such a high 
p;:^ch riches, cither on the part of the 
Sqvcr^eign oitfii the. chnrchas,: as was .the case before tb« 
time, of Gianyc,^.^ The wealqe^g .of ^ ^yssiniw 
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Red Sea littoral, aad to place an effectual barrier on all 
hopes of progress from exterior sources. It Is only, in 
quite recent years, especially since the abandonment by 
Hgypt of its possessions along the Red Sea coast, and the 
advent of the English, French and Italians, that inters 
course with the outer world has been fully resumed, with 
effects that are already most marked. The general im« 
poverlshmenc of the country, coo, rendered it the less able 
to contend with the unscrupulous intrigues and machina¬ 
tions of the Jesuit missionaries, whose only care was to 
bring the Ethiopian Church under the yoke of the Roman 
Pontiff, and who were only finally expelled after they had 
reduced the country to civil war. But perhaps the most 
far-reaching effect was the bringing into the land of an 
alien people, who followed neither the Mohammedan nor 
che Christian religion, and who overran and cut up the 
country, and reduced its Sovereigns to a position of servi¬ 
tude. It is in 1537 that we first hear of the incursions 
of (he Gallas into the southern provinces, impoverished 
and denuded of their fighting men after years of warfare 
with Cranye. Ball, Dawaro and Patagar were first over¬ 
run, and pouring northwards in different columns the 
Gallas steadily engulfed Shoa, until It was completely cut 

off_even as it is co-day—by colonies of these invaders. 

And so for more than three centuries the Ethiopian Empire 
remained cut up Into iodependeni fragments, only united 
again in quite recent years. The Portuguese soldiers, 
after the defeat and death of Granye, were sent into 
Dawaro and the south to try to withstand these invaders; 
but the effort proved ineffectual, and the Galla hosts 
pushed on till they swamped the country. They now 
form a considerable part of the population of the country, 
though they do not occupy the position which they once 
did, and are subservient to the Tigreans and Amharans, 
the older Abyssinian stock. The story of their irruption 
and rise to power is an interesting one, and may. In part, 
be traced in Bruce's pages, but it is too long to enter 
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on here. Prohably it could not have been achieved but 
for the numbing influence of Granye*$ raids. Now, at any 
rate, Abyssinia may congratulate itself that it is freed from 
the incubus that has so long lain upon it, and that it has 
entered upon a period of prosperity and power as a 
nation whose friendship is sought by the great Powers 
of Europe, 


A TRIP TO THE ANCIENT RUINS OF 

KAMBOJA. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel G. E, Gbrini. 

PART n.* 


9. Depahturb ov Some of the Party ; Angkor, the 
Siren, persuades the Author to stay. 

“ Cei debris ont pour moi d'invinciblcs Appu, 

111 parlent I mtt ytux, Ui enchitnenl mtt pM ” 

CaSiuir DxuviOMft. 

Early next morning, December 39, clrcumscaoces com¬ 
pelled our party to leave these historical aites and return 
to the prosalcal, muddy region of the Great Lake, where 
the steamer returning thither from Battambong—the last 
available chance for proceeding in comfort to P*hnom'p'h$A 
-^was to call for us in the afternoon. Most of the mem¬ 
bers of our party were pressed for time, having to reach 
Saigon in time to catch either the homeward or the China- 
bound French mail-boat, due to leave in three or four days 
time, and could not afford a longer stay; hence they had, 
with great reluctance, to leave. 

As for myself, iiowever, I was lucky enough to receive by 
wire from Saigon the welcome news that the steamer 
for Bangkok was not to leave for another eight or ten 
days. This, under different circumstances, would have 
been most inopportune, but now proved to be a very boon 
to me, as it allowed me the opportunity of devoting a few 
more days to the other KhmOr monuments of (he neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Bui how was 1 CO return at the end of that period? 
That was (he question. A journey overland by way of. 
either Battambong or KhbrSt would have entailed more 
time than i could have spared, besides covedng ground. 


* For Pon See thU Rwitm for April. 1904. 
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for the most part already well known to me. And as to 
returning by descending the Great Lake and its outlet on 
the chance of picking up a steam-launch to convey me to 
P'hnom-p'h«R, no few difficulties had to be overcome. 
Last, but not least, was the danger of navigating the 
treacherous Thal€ Sab in a little craft at this season, when 
the lake could not be implicitly trusted. For when the 
“ inland sea " of Kamboja takes it into its head to be rough 
and full of the boast of, at one time, being a real sea, 
ploughed .by big merchantmen and marine monsters, it can 
repeat its ancient habits, and make things positively un¬ 
pleasant for a frail river craft. Its freaks and occasional 
outbursts are well known to those who navigate it, and I 
remember,, amongst others, the hint that had been given 
me by the skipper of the Bassos^ in the course of a conver¬ 
sation I had with him on the subject of the Great Lake; 
** Never trust yourself on the Thali SAb in a small boat.*' 
Apart from these considerations, which had, after all, but 
very little weight in my decision, there was the far more 
serious coocurrent one that, in the event of the lake 
becoming roughj delays and stoppages in the navigation 
would eet^ainly have, ooourred, capable of tending greatly 
to'deley my arrival'in time at my destination. It. was a 
very hazardous undertaking frotn this point of view; but 
at last I decided to sake the risk sod stayed. 

The Siamese Commissioner of Slem*rab, who bad 
reujrned to his post the day before, aod tbe Deputy** 
Commissioner,, who had 9 t]l the time so obligingly >assi6eed 
ns, upon hearing of my, intentions aod of. the puaslicig 
djlenvmas that confronted {ftp as- regards^my.cetum, most 
kindly undertook tO' make all .necessary arrangements for 
me. Instead of going back by the way I had come—viz., 
by the mouth of the Srem-rib iliver, which was both 
unnecessary and unprofitable^r-L was to take a new route, 
combining the advantages of a shorter journey with a fresh 
archseologica) field. A fairly sized row-boat, tolerably 
safe for coasting tbe Great Lake, with a selected Khm^r 
crew' used to such expeditions, both to be arranged for by 
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the Amp'A& or Siimcse district official of the neighbouring 
sub •district of RolQos, was to await my arrival at the mouth 
of .the RolQos River, a watercourse debouching Into the 
lake lower down to the Slem-rSb River, and therefore 
somewhat ahead of me on my way back. This was the 
very simple and fipal programme agreed upon: 1 was 10 
journey overland from Slcm-rSb to the headquarters of the 
Kolnos district, which short trip would give me the oppor* 
tunity of visiting several of the best monuments of the 
golden age of Khmdr arc existing that way; and from 
RolQos I was to proceed towards the mouth of the stream 
dowlng past there, where the boat would lie in wait for me. 
The rest of my movements would depend entirely upon the 
conduct of the deity of the Thalfi Sib, with whom I should 
have to arrange matters. That being readily agreed upon 
on my part, and a tolerably safe line of retreat thus having 
been somehow arranged for me—>-as behoves the chief of 
any expedition, even when.such merely consists of.oply 
oive’s.ielf and a",boy "—I found myself with a few days at 
my disposal to devote to a more careful visit to the monu¬ 
ments of the Angkor group. 

Nor was this my only good luck, for Dr. Stilnner, a 
member of our party who had been delegated to the Hindi 
Copgress by (he Royal Berlin Museum of Ethnography, 
was also to remain—happily for him—-for an even more 
protracted stay, in order to study the same monuajenw. A 
lirst-rate companion and a very enthusiastic student of 
Oriental subjects as he was, I could but rejoice at (he 
happy combination', of circumstances that had drawn ua 
iqge(h^t, and at. the pleasant turn matters had taken, apd L. 
forgot, glI,about the Thale Sib bogey. 

Thus, hs^ppened that Angkor, the Khmer siren,. Jtept;, 
me for. a few .more days w^thip the magic, .Qtrde of .^ 99 * 
charma.. Hepce^.we'.beds that.morniog a regretf^,fare99«U<i 
to the other members jof. .pur party who .hi 4 'l^ return*; 
.5xcee4ipgly ftgfieeab^«^ they bee» for.. 

a4fty.qp o«rjpur^g,qpt,>ete,,apd nQff,ye,werp »,padr/ord 
no one knew how long, dispersed by force of circumstances 
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over the most dissimilar quarters of the globe. The parting 
over, a pathetically touching one for all, Dr. StOnner and 
myself made ourselves at home at the Siem-r&b rest-house, 
now evacuated by the bulk of our party. However, as I 
was wholly unprepared for the protracted stay I had so 
suddenly decided upon to make, and for the consequent 
lonely journey down the Great Lake, I found myself under 
the necessity of laying in a stock of essential articles and 
provisions, and making other preparations for the forth¬ 
coming trip. As, moreover, the day before had been such 
a busy one for us, we decided to devote the present one to 
comparative rest, so as to be able to attend to our arrange¬ 
ments, and to visit at the same time the no little interesting 
town of Slem-rab and its environs, of which we naturally 
bad so far obtained but fugitive glimpses. Accordingly, 
we arranged our programme for the present and subsequent 
days, until my hour of departure was, in its turn, also to 
come. And after having occupied the morning in putting 
oUr things into some kind of order, and procuring what we 
required, we set out in cbe afternoon for a stroll round the 
little town. 

to. StBM-RAB (MoSTDAY, DECEMBBK S9). 

The present town of Stem-r&b extends for over two miles 
along the banks of the Angkor River. The wooden dwell¬ 
ings, mostly thatched with palm-leaves, are flanked on both 
sides, and hemmed in from behind, by plantations of areca, 
cocoanut, and palmyra palms, besides orange-trees and 
banana-plants and pine-apples, which last grow admirably 
everywhere. In the little stream, possessing a fine sandy 
bed, but with scarcely more than two feet of water at 
the present season, are built at frequent intervals little weirs, 
at the tail-end of which are fixed Persian wheels, set in motion 
by the current, for raising water to irrigate the adjacent 
gardens. These wheels are curious light structures, ex¬ 
hibiting remarkable ingenuity, for they are made entirely of 
bamboo canes and laths. There is not the slightest trace 
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of iron or even a nail in the whole framework ; rattans serve 
as bindings. Instead of buckets, bamboo tubes are em¬ 
ployed, fastened all round to the periphery of the wheel, 
and disposed in a slanting manner. These fill up as the 
wheel plunges down Into the stream, and pour out their 
contents, on reaching the summit of their course, into a 
wooden spout which conducts the water to the plantations 
on the banks. Such wheels are locally known as Rohat-tuk, 
and are identical with the Siamese Rakat-nam. The plan¬ 
tations thus Irrigated are partly orchards and partly cocoa- 
nut, areca, betel, and pine-apple gardens. Damar-trees 
(Dipisrotarpoa) are plentiful in the environs; the oleo-resin 
extracted therefrom is chiefly employed in the manufacture 
of torches. The wood used for this purpose, In combination 
with the oil, (s taken from a tree called The trunk 

of the damar-trees is sawn into planks, which serve to build 
the walls of many of the houses. The posts of these are 
obtained from Rtang {Poniackmi Sianunsis) P'kctuk 
(VatieA, or Shcrea robusta, the classical Scl of Buddhist 
hagiology and Induepopee). Water-buckets of interlaced 
bamboo slips are also made, coated all over with layers of 
resin obtained from the two last-named trees. These about 
sum up all the Industries and manufactures of Slem-rib. A 
fairly well-stocked market enlivens the eastern bank of the 
stream, the prominent features of which are several Chinese 
shops plentifully supplied with tinned provisions, household 
and agricultural implements, and cotton goods. There are, 
moreover, a few stalls where fresh supplies of food, fruits 
and vegetables are displayed for sale early in the morning. 

The majority of the population is Khmer; the rest 
consists of Annamcse and L&u, with a fair sprinkling of 
the Indispensable ubiquitous progeny of John Chinaman. 
The KhmSrs of the place are remarkably well formed, and 
tolerably handsome In feature, although not equalling in 
this respect those of Battambong. The LSu use KhmSr 
as their medium of oral communication, and have, as a rule, 
almost entirely forgotten their mother-tongue. 
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On the whole, Sienvrab is an important centre, and the 
population is prosperous without being exactly wealthy. 
The sufficiently fertile soil would still more enrich its 
inhabitants were they less Indolent Notwithstanding, 
Siem^rib is considered as the second province in order of 
importance in the basin of the Great Lake, Battambong 
ranking an easy hrst, and favourably comparing, as regards 
both opulence and population, with C'hleng Mai. The 
town of Stem-rab contains about 15,000 inhabitants, and the 
district yields at the present time an annual revenue of 
nearly joo.ooo deals, which is collected by the local Com¬ 
missioner and forwarded to the Chief Commissioner of the 
Monthon BxLrap'kH (Parva Mandaka), or " Eastern Circle,” 
residing at Srf-sup‘hon {Sri^obhana^y Still, with the im¬ 
proved methods of administration which are being gradually 
introduced by the Siamese Commissioner, who has been 
but recently established there, the economical status of the 
will further improve, accompanied by a corresponding 
augmentation of the revenue. Meanwhile the disorder and 
^lawlessness <that reigned supreme under the old rdgime, 
when the al^irs of the province were entirely in the hands 
of an extortionate local Governor, have completely ceased, 
4nd 1ran(^lllity,as well as security of both life and property, 
reigns Instead, so much so that for over twoyears crime has 
been unknown, even that of petty laroeny and cattle* 
lifting, which' Is the pest* of other diatriotdi The benefits of 
cha new administration should soon bear fratt in tl>« shape 
of improve men ts of land corrxmunicstfoas and waterways, 
increase of trade and agricultural produce, and the general 
wdfare of a longNoppressed people. : 

livfonner ddys Sum-Rab was aodoubtedly the shipping 
port and mart erf the capital Its name, pronounced Siein- 
reab or Sism^roap la Khmer, belongs to this language, and 

* Since the beginning xif the pitsent Siftmese year {Apnl z, 1903}, 
however, the Govemot of BsSAabeog ba< been made Cbiet ComzhU* 
siooer, and the hendqu&rterwof zbe edAiautiahon of the Drole have, been 
accordingly transferred 10 Batttmbong. , 
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means the “Subdued [lit,, “ flattened"] Siamese," It is, 
according' to local tradition, accounted for from a defeat 
there inflicted upon the Siamese invaders. This event is 
said tn have occurred in the time of King Paduma Suriya- 
varman. a very vague and quasi-mythical personage, who 
may be identical with Sflryavarman I., the Great, of that 
name, known to have reigned from a.d. 1002 to 1049, when 
Kambojewas still in the zenith of her power,* Things 
entirely changed, however, during the second half of,the 
thirteenth century a.u.— or, to put it more precisely, from 
about 1359—when the Siamese, having got the upper hand 
and entirely freed their own country from Kambojan domina¬ 
tion, which had weighed upon It for some seven centuries, 
not only successfully resisted all attempts made by the 
Khmers to reassert their authority upon Siam, but carried 
the struggle into the very heart of Kamboja itself, and 
for ever crippled that now fast-declining power. 

The aceounD of the Chinese embassy of 1396-1397 to 
Kamboja throws a most reliable and imporwnt light on 
such evews. The statement relating thereto Is as follows : 
“ U is said that during the war with the Siamese the 
Khmers have compelled all the peoples fight.In the 
recent war with the Siamese the country has been completely 
laid waste/’t 

In A.D. 1595-1596 the Siamese annals of Ayuchia inform 
us that MUang NakhOn SiSm-rab SMm-r(U) was 

taken by assault by the Governor of Kh6rat pursuant to 
instructions be had received from King Naresr, who was 
then on the point of making his second expedition to 
Kamboja, which proved fatal to its capital, Lawek. From 
the fact of Slem-jilb being here termed a na^ara, we must 
assume that it was then, and had been long before that, a 
walled city. If so, it must have been dismantled after the 

* See, in cooneotioti with the tbore eveon, car remufcs in the Asiain 
Quarterly Jieuew for JaDuary, 2898, p. 147, and January, 1899, p. 263. . 

t See the already quoted new traoalatiaa of thia account k the AtUJitin 
d'Extriffu Orient, voL uL, 1903, p, 176. 

X Op. ni., p 173- 
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assault referred to, for we do not hear of any disaster 
having happened to it after that, and we know for certain 
that for some undetermined period before 1839 the town 
was without walls, inasmuch as a citadel had to be built by 
the Siamese in the latter yean in order to be able to bold it 
and the surrounding district in subjection. 

The construction of the citadel in question was commenced 
(according to the B&ngkdk annals) in January, 1839, by che 
Siamese General P^hyft RSjasubKa.vatl* Acting under his 
King's orders. 2,883 Siamese and MOh, whom he had 
brought with him from B&ngkOk, when leaving on 
December 27 preceding (1838), together with another 
10,000 men impressed into service locally and from the 
surrounding districts, were employed in brick-maktng,f 
lime-burning, and digging the foundations. The citadel 
possessed a length (parallel Co che river-bank) of 12 sens 
(480 metres), and a width (landwards) of ro sens (400 
metres). By the beginning of April, 1S39, the walls and 
bastions had been completed, but the moat had yet to be 
dug, and the earthwork of the ramparts to be commenced. 
All being quiet in Kamboja, P'hyft Hftjasubh&vtl returned 
to BiogkiSk, leaving his lieutenant P'hyg 5 ibir 9 .j DSj6 
to carry our the remaining works. Everything was in 
readiness by the middle of May. Thus Slem-rftb could 
again boast of walls and bastions be6tting a real najara, 
such as it used to be. 

* A^Qonier ft completely miauken when he teyt (’*Le CimbodfS^’ 
Patia. caot. p. 403) that StenwAb wu built "vaie 1S34 par le gte^al 
natnob qu*ou appelett Cbau Kbuan Bod in." ThU General, whole correct 
title and name were CbAu Bodindr Diclii built 

ioiread the new welled city of Battambong in i837't838, and not Slem* 
rib. Afmooiat ia again wrong in the date for the foundation of new 
BattambOQg, which he places (^. df.^ p. 985) in 1834 He ie as a role, 
it should be remembered, a very uncertaifi authority on the modem history 
of either Silm or Kamboja; wbUst being, on the other band, a far more 
reliable, and perhape an almost unique, one oo Khmer antiquities, especially 
inscripiioos. 

t A good many lateriie blocks cakert from the ruins of neighbouring 
Khmer monuments have, however, been unsparingly used, judging iron) 
present evidence. 
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Since the period of its restoration it appears that the 
official name of the city has been slightly modified into 
Siem’Taik Syama^rastra, "Si&mese Land"), with the 
evident object of doing away with the un pleasing associa¬ 
tion the old name conveyed of a SISmcse defeat.* But this 
attempt at tampering with history^or, at any rate, with 
time*honoured tradition—was just as inconsiderate and 
useless, as it was powerless to obliterate the fact. It 
would therefore be, not only wise, but an act of reparative 
justice, to restore its former name to the city in future 
official documents; but for the vulgar it will always 
continue to be SUm»r&b, and nothing more, Defeat after 
a hardly-fought war is no dishonour to a nation, and in the 
present case there is. in further extenuation, the over¬ 
whelming sum of evidence adduced above, that the town and 
district were retaken not long afterwards by the defeated 
side on or about X259, and at least twice again, in 1595 and 
1838. Therefore, all I would say to Siam in this matter 
is : Forget and forgive I 

Returning now to the newly-built citadel referred to above, 
this was totally abandoned several years ago by both the 
local authorities and the population, on account of its 
unhealthiness, its inhabitants being carried ofT by death 
after even a short period of residence. At the time of 
Mouhot’s visit (January, i860) it was still, of course, the 
seat of government for the province, and that distinguished 
'traveller, heaven knows on what authority, quaintly calls it 
“ New Ongcor,’’t an imaginary nickname that has been 
repeated, parrot-like, in more than one effusion published 
by tourists. 

As I said before, the place is absolutely deserted, and» 
with its walls overgrown with rushes and its desolate: 
appearance, it looks more like an abandoned suburban 

* S« in this conneetiou 1&7 remarks Id the Ajiatu Qutvterfy Refitnc 
for January, 1399, p. 163. 

1 *' Kew Ongcor, an insigoificant little ton, ibe capital 0/ the provioce 
{Mbuhoi, '' TriTeU,” Loedoo,: 1364, voL L. pp sSa, 333). 
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cemetery than anything else. In the centre rises a 
unique building, a little shrine graced by a finely-sculptured 
figure of GanSsa in sandstone, evidently taken from some 
old monument in the neighbourhood. Behind this stands a 
pillar daubed with vermilion and gilt. It is the Lak-muang, 
or centra! pillar of the city,* dedicated to p'ama-devata 
or tutelary deity of the place. Gaoesa seems to play here 
the r 61 e of Neak Ta Klang Mvang (godling of the centre 
part of the city), as he appears to have formerly done also 
at Lawek, the old Kambojan capital,f His statue here 
is likewise painted red, and gold-leaf is applied to it by 
votaries, who furthermore make offerings of incense, 
slicks, and batr (patrd), or triangular leaf-platters replete 
with food of different kinds. Such oblations are profuse, 
as a rule, in the event of illness, in order to obtain a prompt 
recovery. 

It was getting dark when Dr. Stbnner and myself, 
bidding farewell to the citadel and its guardian Ganesa, 
whose task has now become a perfect sinecure, returned 
CO our bungalow not altogether dissatisfied with our scroll 
through Slem-rilb of the past and present We were 
now fully equipped for the proposed licde campaign, 
.and the day of comparative rest had imparted to ua the 
renewed vigour necessary for che carrying out of the pro¬ 
gramme we had decided upon. 

11. Angkor Thok rsvisitbd (Decbubkr 30). 

The rising sun saw ub once more on our my to 
Angkor Thom, where the day was to be devoted to a 
more thorough and prolonged examination of its ruins. 
The Si&mese Coitimisstoner at Siem • r&b had most 
obligingly <plaeed at our disposal one of the local 

* AppiTeadf'i sordiU or adapuilcn from, the worship of £ASmsiN 
(BbimtsSna), to wbofu jAWtn {MmtilA or Mfmgada, " Bhira's clubs ”), or 
even unshapely stonos eoveibd wich red patoc, are to ibis day dedicated in 
India, red being a colour abhorred by demons (see Ccooke's ‘‘Fdk^ote of 
Noribera India,” rSpd, vol. i., pp. 90, 91). 

t See Ayrooniar’s Cambod^.*'t i^p. ai^j t/nf. 
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officials thoroughly acquainted with the country, and more 
especially with its ancient monuments. This official, 
LiSang Song by name, proved in fact an invaluable and 
intelligent cicerone, Then fifty-four years of age, he 
possessed a natural predilection for the relics of Khm^r 
grandeur, and his rudimentary notions had vastly improved 
during his experience as a guide to several preceding 
explorers, to whom he had been of great assistance, learn> 
ing from them in return the art of taking squeezes of 
inscriptions» mouldings of bas-reliefs, and the like, in which 
he had attained remarkable proficiency. I cannot speak 
of his services except with praise, and may confidently 
recommend him to such future explorers as may be fortu¬ 
nate enough to secure his assistance through the favour of 
the Siamese Commissioner. He» moreover, made himself 
useful in many other ways, taking entire charge of the 
transport and other necessary arrangements, such as the 
hiring of men, etc., thus relieving us completely of such 
troublesome tasks. As he, in addition, speaks Si&mese as 
fluently as his own native tongue (Khmfer), he further 
proved for us the best interpreter procurable, and a 
fountain-head from which to extract information at first 
hand, instead of obtaining it in driblets, filtered through 
the erring channels of an ignorant and blundering sham of 
a dragoman. 

Having reached the precincts of Angkor Thom, and 
taken the trail running along the outer bank of the old 
moat bordering the eastern section of the city walls, we 
proceeded first to the Gate of the Dead, or Tkvba KkntSi 
^Dvar Khmdch), which is the first entrance one me©« 
with on that side of the city when coming, as we were, 
from the sodth. A causeway, flanked by a stone railing 
surmounted hynd^, runs eastward from it for some 
1,000 yards to the stream (Angkor River), croasic^ it to 
Ts P hrom (a group of extensive ruins) on the eastern 
^nk. 

'After having inspected the gate aforesaid, we retraced 

AA 3 
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our steps, making a circuit lo the scream in order to visit 
the ancient bridge spanning It in front of the little shrine 
named Chau Sat Ths^aiid. This bridge—called Sfean 
Tkm’Kr 6 m—\% built of stone blocks with pointed arches, 
which are, however as In most Khmer constructions of 
the kind, of a very narrow span (1*35 metres). Owing to 
this defective arrangement, the arches of the bridge have 
been blocked by the detritus of the stream, whose tall-like 
forks have turned round at their eastern end, and have 
since flown unconcerned in its new channel, With the 
exception of this drawback, the bridge U a tolerably fine 
work of art, consisting of about twenty arches, of which 
fourteen only remain intact, As to Chau Sai Thewadi, 
it is a completely battered and crumbling structure, 
struggling in the deadly embraces of the relentless jungle, 
which is to be deplored, not so much for the building 
itself as for the beautiful carvings with which it was lavishly 
adorned, 

From ^ence we betook ourselves to the ancient cause¬ 
way leading to the city, which we entered this time by its 
other eastern gate, situated at some 520 yards further to 
the north than the Gate of the Dead. The entrance now 
reached Is in a better state of preservation than the others; 
it rejoices in the name of Tkb^a Ck$i (Jaya), the “ Gate of 
Victory.” Within the city we shortly fouhd ourselves in 
the presence of ruined buildings: the prasads P*hnah 
Pitku (Vara Bodhisatva) and S^pm. The etymolc^ of 
the lalteris name is fancifully given as Su (sflor)—“ to walk” 
(on a rope), and ‘’leather rope,” the tradition or 

story bciog that ropes made from buffeio hides were 
fastened to tbo pinnacles of the towers (of which there are 
half a score or so Standing in a row) of this structure, over 
which local funambulists used to dance, with a bunch pf 
peacock feathers in each hand, for the amusement of the 
multitude. 

Westwards, and about 250 yards away from this row of 
towers, stretches a lofty terrace over 200 metres long by 
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about 14 in width, the upper edge of which was formerly 
crowned by a naga railing. In the centre there arose the 
royal pavilion, from which the King used to witness the 
pageants and other displays provided for on the esplanade 
in front; the rest of the terrace on either side of the royal 
pavilion was evidently intended for the accommodation of 
his retinue and the principal officials of the kingdom, as 
is the custom to this day both in Si&m and Kamboja. 
7 'his terrace is accordingly known as the P'hnah BanUa 
(Ba/ia) or Royal Belvedere. 

It is at the northern extremity of this terrace, on the ruins 
of a former kiosk, that stands the famous statue of the 
Leprous King or Sdsit (Sdach) KomlSngoi Khmdr legend, 
now sheltered by a humble roof of palm*Ieaves. Quite 
independent of the impresssion one Is likely to receive 
from the squalid surroundings, which add nothing to 
enhance the attraction of the statue, I am inclined to think 
that the merits of this work of arc have been a little too 
much boomed by former travellers, as it does not present 
in my humble opinion anything particularly striking. A 
perhaps superior work may be a similar statue still extant 
in the KuUn hills, on the spot where this famed but wicked 
R&ja Vina of Further India had ultimately established his 
residence in order to seek, though in vain, in the limpid 
headwaters of the Angkor River the cure for the loathsome 
disease chat his similarly-affiicted confrere of IndQ legend 
had succeeded in finding in the waves of the Sarasvatl.* 

* In (he leg:«ndery account of early Khmiir history preserved in SIftm, 
this leper King of Kemboja is named Krung P'Ain-^i.e., King S&to Or 
(perhaps a clerical slip for £liv 9 }). Strange to say, I notice many 
p<»DU of resenblaoce between the tale of his woe and that of Janamejafa’e, 
King of Hastin^ura. Krung P'hin is stated to have become a leper 
through the blood of a Nftga King, whose head he had severed in battle, 
having spurted 00 hU body. Later on he ia said to have caused the death 
of a Brihmap who had tried to cure him. Similarly Janaraejaya was, 
according to the Purftpaa, aorely afflicted with leprosy as a poniehaaent for 
having sought to eirterminate the whole R&ga w serpent race. He, 
moreover, also killed a Brihmap, in expiation for which siii he had to 
listen to the recitation of the Mah&bhSrata from the laoulh of .Vaiiaro^ 
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A score of yards or so to the westward of the terrace 
above referred to arose the palace enclosure, embellished 
by numerous superb edifices, the ruins of which are 
strewn about the site. Some among them, like the 
P'kiman A has already noticed above (§8) and the Ba 
P&on^ are still partly extant, but in a much-shattered state. 
As regards the F'himan Akas, I may here add that it is 
thought to be the VasaiAara'^in, erected by Yasovarman 
(a.z^. £89 to circa 908). Ic is, moreover, probably the 
other golden cower mentioned in the relation of the 
1296-1297 Chinese embassy to Kamboja, as rising within 
the precincts of the Kings private apartments, and on the 
summit of which the Sovereign used to sleep. The natives 
pretend (the story continues) chat in the tower dwells the 
soul of a nine-headed NSga, who is the lord of the soil of 
the whole kingdom. This spirit appears every night in 
the shape of a woman, and it is with her that the King 
first lies. Ac the second night*wacch she disappears, 
leaving the King free to enjoy the society of his wives and 
concubines. Should the spirit not appear on a certain 
night, it is a sign chat the moment for the King's death 
has arrived. Furthermore, should the King miss the meet¬ 
ing foe a single night, some calamity is sure to happen.* 

pA;ana, b; whom he was afterwardi curled in consequence of hi$ patronise 
of the BrShmau of Angi, who followed the Vfcjuinej^i branch of the 
Yijur-Veda. Krung P*blfi ww linailuly cuned by the colleiigues of (be 
Mintly roAQ wboie deiib he had cauwd. Query, tberefore, ii not the Krung 
legend a reflex of the IndQ itory relating to JanimeJayt P The RhmSr 
Ring ia queetioa hardly seems to have been a really hiitoncal perimuge. 
lcl& true that the biitory of the yeui’ 3 « 96 *tfl 9 y aooDymouely retee to 
him 11 a King of yore who bad commeted leprosy, but this is insufficient 
evidence to argue that a Ring of RtiBbo}a—raiber (baa of ancient India— 
is implied, dually vuipicaoui ia Ay»»ier^ suggested ideniiflcMion of 
the Sdeit Korcldng with Ya^arman (a. 9 . SSp to «>«3 90$), the founder 
of Angkor Them. According to Che legendary acoount above rafened to, 
the body of the leper Kii^ afier hia death, and those Of hia coaesbUuS, 
were transformed into stone, in which form they are still yiribto on the 
octagonal mount of the Kq 1&^ raoge. 

* See tbe already quoted SutUHn tU tBeoU SExirimt Orient, 

t- ii., pp. i 4 d'MS« 
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I myself have but little doubt that the P'kim<tn Akas 
may have served as a temporary sojourn for the King, 
although 1 incline to the opinion that Khmer monarchs 
must have resided, as a rule, in some other building—very 
likely a wooden one near by. For it has ever been the 
custom of Kings, both in Si&m and Kamboja, never to 
dwell in apartments chat had been occupied by their pre¬ 
decessors, especially if these did not belong to the same 
lineage. The private apartments of preceding Sovereigns 
are, as a rule, set aside for other purposes, chiefly connected 
with funeral commemorations or religious ceremonies, and 
the successor cakes up his abode in a new building specially 
erected for the occasion. It is therefore more probable 
that the KhmSr Kings visited the Pkiman Akas by night 
merely for the purpose of performing some rite in honour 
of the spirit or ashes of their ancestors; and thus the 
P'kiman Akas may well have served as a sort of palace 
(oiumbarium, where the urns containing the remains of 
some lately deceased Sovereigns were kept.* 

I cannot enter here into details as regards the arrange¬ 
ment of the palace, which can still be traced to a large 
extent by the ruins. Portions of the walls of the enclosure 
are still standing, which formed a double enceinte all round, 
of a rectangular shape, and separated by an intervening 
moat. The inner wall of these enceintes, about 20 feet 
high, enconipasses an area of 435 by 245 metres, of which 
the short sides run from north to south. Six monumental 
gates (of which two on each of the long sides, and one on 
each of the short ones) gave access to it from the exterior. 
The most magnificent of these was the eastern one, which 
is provided with three entrances, and opens towards the 

* During tbe halcyon days of Katnbojan grandeur, funeral monuments 
were often' erected to deceased Kings, which were, in my belief, no mere 
cenotaphi, but real Or aepalchraJ ebapels, in whiob the urea conedn* 
Ing the ashes of the dead were feept (s<^ Lelai and below), 

But later od, when art declined and Che degenerate Khnifrt ceased to 
build monuiaents, the ashes of deceased Kings must have hew kepVln 
pUaCt i> 
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terrace, fronting, as we have seen, the eastern side (the 
principal one) of the palace. The gates are built of fine 
blocks of sandstone, while the walls of the palace enclosure 
consist of laterite. 

Before leaving the precincts of the palace 1 must mention 
the exquisite sculptures, some of which are in alto-relievo, 
and adorn the wall facing the basement of the terrace just 
referred to. They mostly represent battle and hunting 
scenes. The latter are the most notable, on account of 
the stamp of truthfulness and reality which they possess. 
Above all, a fine bas-relief, representing a deer-hunt on 
<]ephanu, struck me as masterly. One of the elephants 
grasps a large deer with its trunk, and the pachyderm next 
following has seised in the same rnanner a fawn, struggling 
almost Laocodn-Iike, in the convulsions of death. The 
elephants are ridden by men armed with lances and 
javelins. Ac some distance ahead walks a servant carrying 
food in parallelopjped hampers, balanced one in front and 
the other behind, on a pingo-pole. This manner of 
carrying things continues to be adopted by coolies at the 
present day. Other scenes represent the hunt of the wild 
budalo, and even fights with rhinoceroses and tigers taking 
place in the very midst of the primeval jungle. Tourists 
should not neglect to view these exceedingly well-executed 
sculptures. 

AAer having made the tour of the palace and visited 
several ruined edifices surrounding it on the northern and 
eastern sides, which would take too long to enumerate* we 
proceeded a short distance southwards to the far more 
iff)ponant and impressive building now known by the 
name of Ba Puon, che etymology of which, is with the 
usual naiveti traced to .^a**'* boy to teach, " 

to train." The common notion is. in fact, that youngsters 
were here trained in theatrical acting and dancing I The 
main part of the monument consists of a series of seven 
terraces supported by walls of sandstone, rising in decreasing 
tiers to a height of fully 2S metres, on che top of which 
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rose a cower, now totally collapsed into a heap of debris, 
rearing its summit to a height of some 50 metres from the 
level of the ground. The roof of this tower—as appears 
from tradition and from the story of the 1296-1297 Chinese 
embassy to Kamboja—was covered with sheets of copper 
which had probably been formerly gilt, so that the structure 
formed together with the gilt domes of the Bfi-ydn and the 
Phiman-akas a splendid triad of most fascinating objects. 
According to the Chinese account just referred to, this 
copper - roofed cower was even more conspicuous and 
impressive than the ocher two gilt ones. 'Me is these 
monuments,” the narrative proceeds, chat have given rise, 
in our opinion, to such high praises of a rich and noble 
Kamboja (CAAf-iia) as merchants have, since their advent, 
lavished upon that land/'* Moura thinks t chat this 
seven - tiered pyramidal structure of the B&-PQon sym¬ 
bolized Mount Kail&sa, and compares it to the Javanese 
Kalisari and Buru-hudurl But nothing Is more absurd 
than such comparisons and identifications as he and other 
empiricists of Khmer archeology have been foisting upon 
a too benevolent world for the last thirty years dr more. 
The most elementary knowledge of IndQ and Further Indian 

* From the neir trensletion in the BuUitin 4 i P&eoU ti'BxMmt 

Orwit, u a'f., pp. 149, 143. Cheo Ju-kua, writing about 1340 from 
kifomatlon gathered from preceding accounts of Karobo)!, and from 
aerehanta and envoys who had journeyed thither, ia moat explicit on the 
tubject of the S& P&on, bet the elluaion he makes I have not ao far 
seen either idencihed or quoted in toy work on the antiquities of Kamboja. 
He says: 'Mn the extrene south-west [of the royal palace: thii locates 
beyond aoy doubt the monument he speaks of, and establishes its identity 
with the P&^n\ nees a brooze towered itructure surmounted by tweocy* 
four bronae pagodas (docneaj, and guarded by eight clephaDis in brooae 
[the guardian elephants of the eight quarters], each of which weighs 
4,000 katid" (*'Aus der Etboographie des Taebau Ju Kua, ven Friedrich 
Hirth," ID Jj'AMgr itrithun dtr K. Baytr. Akad. d. Wiis, 1S98, Heft lii., 
p. 496). The obserratioDS between brackets are cnioe, and ao ia the 
identificaiica of the structure here described with the BS which 

rises to tbe south of the royal palace of Angkor Thom, tiie main portiea 
of the building— i. 9 ., the towered monument—lyiag quite close to the 
south-western comer of tbe palace enclosure. 

t “Le Koyauiue du Cambodge," Paris, 1883, vol it., 373. 
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mythology teaches us that Kail Isa, the Silver-white Moua- 
tain, should never be represented with a copper or copper- 
gilt casing, but in a bright silver coating, except for such 
structures, if any, on the summit representing Siva’s palace. 
Both from the disposition in seven tiers and its gilt appear¬ 
ance, the merest griBincdn see that it is a question of Meru 
with its seven surrounding mountain ranges: of such a 
building, in fact, as appears in every Siamese capital, 
whether with a Brahmanic or Buddhistic character, under 
the name of P'kH Khdn Tk^ng —the Golden Mountain.* 
Were there still any doubt left, it is dispelled by the men¬ 
tion of the statues of the guardian elephants of the eight 
quarters (Lokapilas) in Chao Ju-Kua'i account, which 
mythical creatures are, in IndQ mythology, placed round 
Meru, along with the regent deities of the eight points of 
the compass. Stone Bgures of elephants may be seen 
standing to this day at the corners of each of the seven 
terraces, supporting the basement of the central tower \ and 
little turrets of exquisite design crown the porches of the 
th^rd platform, through which staircases lead up from below. 
Such eiapbaats may have been gilt of yore, or else the 
broaae figures alluded to In the narrative muse have disap¬ 
peared 

Leaving the Bs-Pdon by the causeway paved with stone 
slabs which leads from it eastwards for some 250 metres to 
the triple gate that formed the principal entrance to its 
priMMtCB from that quarter, we reached the sola or reating- 
sbed of an unprepossessing tnodern Buddhist mooattery,' 
situated to the souths and not far westward from the Hi-yOn. 
Here, lq tba vary < midst of the most superb ruins of the 

I * * t ' . 

* See, for qiora mebeiceJ Oetaile About the: KsdAu and Mem, oiy 
monograph eo Uie*' Cul^/utf^maitgola i The Tonsure Ceremony at 
performed in Siam,** Eing-kSa, XS93, pp. 95-109. Od p. 96 I have stated 
therein: " Meru is the Golden Olympus, hence called ffemAdri (the 
‘Golden Mountain’), • • • end Elaij&ea the Silver Olyrnpua, acyled^ m 
conseqdence JCaja/Adri (the 'Silvee.MouiitaiaI d ancient' SiSrnese 
literature the latter is styled the “Silver [•white] Moun¬ 
tain ” (aee a/., p. 3 64). > . 
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Kambojan capital> we finally sat down to do honour to a 
well-earned although belated tiffin, which had for some 
time been waiting for us. Shortly afterwards, whilst 
strolling about the wooden builditig^ of the monastery to 
lind some of its inmates with whom to have a little conversa> 
tion, I noticed one of the monks busy hewing a plank with 
an axe, instead of using a saw, the use of which is not even 
now quite general in Kamboja. This apparently trifling 
detail is of no small imerest, as It recalls a passage in the 
narrative of the ispd-iap; Chinese mission to Kamboja, 
where the same peculiarity has been observed and duly 
made a note of " The carpenters/' the narrative runs, 
*'bave no saws, and only work with axes. Thus, to make 
a plank requires plenty of wood and a good deal of work.'’* 
This shows chat the Khmi^ra, the real Khmers, are still, in 
point of handicraft, at about the same stage they were seven 
centuries ago. Of course, I shall revert in due course to 
the bubble of the do*called Khmer art and civilisation, set 
adrift by the empirics of Kambojan archaeology, in the 
special chapter that shall hereafter be devoted to (he dis* 
cusaion of such topics, while limiting myself here to 
point out that, if I have so far spoken of ancient Khiner 
masterpieces of art and the like in these pages, it was merely 
in a conventional way, and with the object of avoiding 
being misunderstood if using terms other than those to 
which the public has been hitherto accustomed through the 
publications of the delicious empirics just referred to. 

After a parting look at the BS-ydn and other neighbour¬ 
ing ruins, which we had not previously had the opportunity 
of examining In detail, we returned to Siem-rab, reacbli^ 
it just in time to ^ke, before dark, one of those pleasant; 
refreshing batha that its river offers to the weary traveller^ 

19 . Mount Ba-kh:Sno (Widnesdw, DBCodBBtt .3 a}. „ 

Early in the morning we were off again on the'warpath— 

I mean on the track leading towards Angkor THom^ tn the 
* ffewtraadatioo, <9k «r.rP''l»7s. 
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neighbourhood of which lay the theatre of our exploits for 
the time being. Shortly after having passed Angkor Wat, 
and at about three hundred yards before reaching the 
southern gate of the old Kambojan capital, we turned to 
the left (westwards) cowards the foot of P'hnom Ba-kh^ng, 
the art-treasures of which we proposed to visit that morning. 
A short climb up the steep staircase, now corroded by the 
wear and tear of so many centuries, brought us near the 
summit of the hill, where a terrace has been cut out of its 
eastern flank- On the floor of this terrace one notices two 
rows of square mortices carved In the rock, which served 
for the insertion of square stone pillars supporting a covered 
gallery leading to the sanctuary on the top of the hill Only 
a few of the pillars remain standing; of others one sees 
but the fragments scattered about. Two chapels, likewise 
built of stone blocks, rise on either side of the passage, and 
are now occupied by rude statues of Buddha. 

Near by, half-hidden among the foliage of the banana- 
plants and fruit-trees, adorning a small cultivated patch, 
appear the wooden structures of a Buddhist monastery 
inhabited by Annamese monks who have here 6xed their 
hermitage, arid keep* with great comfort to visitors, the 
plateau clear of the inroads of the all-pervading jungle. 
What a contrast between this unpretending scenery and the 
time when the summit of this hill was the scene of bustling 
pageants and mysterious and weird ceremonies, including, 
very probably, the sacrifice of human vicumsl* 

• Tbc hiitory of th« Cbinwe Suj Dyooty (“Sui-ihu,'' a-D. 581-^17. 
chaptsr bocxli., p. 8 ) meotiooe % cnosotain in the nsigbbosrhood of the 
capital, aomed (I/fti»parva/a, and Dor XMa-forvate, 49 

Profe«or Hirth, ni., p, 506, trrooeoualy wgg«b), on ibe lop of •bich 
rose 4 temple ever guerded by five ibou«4Dd (other versions sey w 
thousand) soldiers. The temple is sacred to a deity Utmed (either 

BhAdrtiuifa, i.is, Siva, or ShodrtJpcfi, his wife, i-t., Ktll or Ourgft, and 
pot Bhairo, as Hlrih translates), to whom human sacrifices are made. 
Every year ihe Sing ptoceeda to this temple to imroolaie himself a human 
victim during the night. So Ma Tuan-lift's version in Hervey de Saint- 
Denys’ translation (" Etboographie das peuples Strangers b la Cbine," 
M^ridionaux, Cdo^ve, J883, p. 483). Professor Hirth, in translating the 
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The narrative of the 1296-1297 Chinese embassy to Kam¬ 
boja speaks of a stone lower rising at half a lis distance 
(Urea 150 to 200 metres) from the southern gate of the 
city, and adds that this structure was erected in one night 
by Lu Pan, the supernatural architect, here meaning 
Visvakarman, the celestial artificer of IndQ mythology, 
better known as Vi^ukam (Vi^uliarman) in Sito and 
Kamboja- The stone tower in question has severally been 
thought to correspond either to the monument on the top 
of P'hnom B&-kheng, or to the brick tower named after 
King PaksI Ch6ng-kr6ng, which lies at the foot of the 
same hill on its northern side. 1 incline, however, towards 
the former alternative. 

While on the subject of the Chinese relation just alluded 
to, I may be allowed to state my humble opinion towards 
clearing up the disputed point as regards the tomb of Lu 
Pan mentioned therein. ^‘The comb of Lu Pan,” the 


corresponding psiisge from ih« “Sul-ihu/* diicInguiBhei between 
/arevin end Che temple of which latter he locate* to the eait of 

the city. Of course, the capital here referred to is not Angkor Thom, 
which had not then been built But Cheo Ju^kua, In about 184O) menclont 
4 H pastant this very temple of to whose deity very cruel ucriAcea 

were made. This information may be drawn from old sources, but may 
also be quite recent, and apply to some temple near the then capital, 
Angkor Thom, which I have good reason to think ia the one on P'hnom 
Bl-Kbi^g. Sbrioea of Bbadreivan were erected in many parts of 
Kamboja. The Sanskrit Khaer inscription of Samrong—a hamlet lying 
at about two and a half miles to the north-east of Angkor Thom—reCera 
to a shrine erected to ^ri BhadrtiSJri or BkadnhMro, called the 
^ri Bhadniwr^rama, in a.d. itod, and states that this was the deity of 
Lingapara (see Aymonter’s " Carobodge,” vol. ii., pp. 390,391). There is, 
therefore, a great probability that we have here the equivalent for Chao 
Ju-kua’$ and the shrine may be the one on Mount Bft-Khdng. 

Moura (“ be Royaume du Carobodge," vol. ii., p. 367) came to the same 
ccaclusioD as regards the Liiiga-pofvata (the second parr of which term 
be was at i loss to explain); but he thought to locate the ihrioe 

at Pr&s&d Kht, a monument lyiog to the east of Angkor Thom on the 
further (eastern) side of the river (p. 359). His opinion ia, however, of 
but little weight in conoection with Khmer antiquities, and his bulky 
work, though paiostakingly brought together, is bristling with mistakes and 
inaccuracies, especially in its archaeological portion. 
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account tells us. " is situated at about i li (300 metres) 
from the southern gate of the city, and has a circuit of some 
IO li (3»ooo metres). There are several hundreds of little 
edifices ict scone." There can be no doubt, as has already 
been suggested, that the immense mass of buildings here 
referred to cannot be aught else but Angkor Wat. The 
circuit of the wall enclosing the area within the ditch 
running round Angkor Wat measures about 3,750 metres, 
which would be approximately " some 10 lii' A far more 
serious drawback i?, of course, the trifling distance of 
“about r li" assigned to the space separating Angkor 
Wat from the southern gate of the city. The real distance 
is about one mile, say 5 to d li in Chinese measurement. 
There is, therefore, an error in the Chinese text, which is 
not surprising considering the less gross misascribed dis¬ 
tances even in modern European authors, such as, e.f., in 
Mouhoi himself, when he tells us (vol. I., p. 285) that it 
wkes '‘about a couple of hours'' to reach Angkor Wat 
from the citadel Stem rSb (one and a quarter hours would 
be more than sufficient), and, mirahiU dklu I that the 
buildings of the royal treasury at Angkor Thom occupied, 
according to tradition, “a space of more than \jxcus9i du 
p4u\ 300 miles r (p, 878), 

But in spite of the drawback of the incorrect distance 
above referred to, the mention of the " several hundreds of 
[itdt edifices in stone” furnishes us with a clue for the 
identification of these structures witK those of Angkor Wat, 
fbbservc. fn'ftfct, that Hwar^ 'Hsihg--ts‘^g has a passage 
io his “ Hsi-yang Ch‘ao*kung Tien-lu," published a.u. 1520, 
where he says of Kamboja i ” At the season of New Year 
a display Is made of apes, peacocks, white elephants, and 
rhinoceroses in front of . . . [laaina^, which is called the 
‘ Feast of the Hundred Pagodas,’ On the day of this feast 
incense is burnt and worship is offered to Buddha.''* Now, 
this passage is taken from FeS HSin*s “Hsing-ch'a Shteg- 
Ian" (published AD. 1436), whVT9,,in the sentence 

* Ciina Review, vol. iv., i87S-x876, p. 61. 
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{Pap-t'a-cAiM^Aweiss*' Meeting, or Festival, of the Hundred 
Pagodas ”), the last character is replaced by {ckou^ 
" island ’*). The same reading, it seems, occurs in the 
account of the 1296-1297 Chinese embassy to Kamboja, 
for R6muyat has translated here ‘'TTli das Cont Tours'* 
The passage, therefore, applies to the period when the 
Kambojan capful was still at Angkor Thom. 

Now, what can this “ Isle of the Hundred Towers ” be, 
except Angkor Wat, isolated as it were from the rest of 
the land by the immense ditch that surrounds it ? And the 
Buddhist festival referred to as held there at the time of 
the New Year is probably the same noticed above by myself 
as taking place at the same season down to the present day. 
The latter Is, therefore, a mere continuation of the former 
custom.* The existence of such a custom for Angkor War, 
coupled with the other circumstantial evidence adduced 
above, concurs, in my opinion, In establishing beyond any 
possible doubt the identity of (he '' tomb of Lu Pan of.the 
Chinese narrative on the 1296-1297 embassy with the 
Angkor sanctuary. And it is quite likely that, if this name 
Lu Pan refers to some legendary personage then commonly 
supposed to have been entombed there, instead of to the 
builder of the monument, it may be meant for Rdvana, of 
which it would be a clumsy transcript, The representations 
on the bas-reliefs of the Angkor Wat galleries of the epic 
war against R&vana, ending in the defeat and death of this 
wicked potentate, may well have contributed to the belief 
of ignorant people, and more especially of Chinese strangers 
entirely ignorant of IndQ mythical lore, that his remains 
lay entombed in the sanctuary itself. I shall revert more 
fully.to these points afterwards, merely confining myself to 

* I should aotihisk that tbeCbioeseNew Year ii meaot, io which cveot 
ch« cecetnonie* held might have reference to the Mftgha fesml ot 
Buddhists. But this seems hardly to be the case, ftom the displays 
described, it is e^deot that the rojoiciogi and religious ceremoDies held 
were really coutieeced with the Khm^r New Year, the season for general 
tterrinent and merit-making usually fallbg on or about the begin oing 
6fA{X4I. ' "I 
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f^bserve here that, from the various extracts quoted above 
from Chinese writers on Kamboja, It plainly follows that in 
the thirteenth century Angkor Wat, if not as yet converted 
into a Buddhist shrine, was at any rate already the scene 
of periodical Buddhist festivals. This, being very impor¬ 
tant, should be taken note of 

Returning now to Mount Ba-kktngy I shall give, for 
whatever it may be worth, the commonly accepted deriva¬ 
tion of its name as related to me. This is traced to the 
fact of the ferruginous limestone forming the hill being 
harder than that employed In the Angkor structures, whence 
the hill came to be termed P'hnom Ba-KAung, which would 
thus mean the “Hill of the Hard Stone." If so, the 
designation must be comparatively modern, for Kfang » 

“ hard " is almost certainly a purely Thai (SiSmese) word. 
The Softer sandstone of Angkor and neighbouring monu¬ 
ments is called TkmS p'hSk (lit, Mud-stone*'), whereas 
late rite IS known as Bai-Arihn (lit., “ Dried [or parched] 
Rice"). 

Having completed our examination of the ruins on the 
terrace above mentioned, we climbed up the steps leading to 
the sa(fctubry-->or, at least, to whatever little is now left of 
it-o-on the top of the hill, Very little can be distinguished 
of its ancient shape and disposition except the basement, 
rising In three decreasing tiers, completely overlaid by the 
figments of the domed structure ooce surmounting it. 
As a reward, however, one obtains from this eminence, of 
some 100 metres in height, a magoidcent view of tbe sur¬ 
rounding county, all strewn with the glorious remains of 
past Khmdr grandeur—a matchless panorama chat amply 
repays one for dxe trouble of escalading tbe bill. The densely- 
wooded plain beneath stretches away farther than one can see, 
being limited only on the north-east, some twenty-five 
miles away, by iKelong bulwark of the P'hnom Kul6n range. 
At about twelve miles towards the east the little summit 
of P'hnom B6k emetres from the surface of that gently 
ruffled and undulating sea of deep green vegetation which 
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almost completely conceals the extensive ruins of the 
Kambojan capital, although lying quite close at hand, so that, 
unless told, one would scarcely suspect their existence under 
the dense foliage. Again, at about twelve miles towards 
the south, rises a unique landmark which catches the eye, 
the rounded top of P'hnom Kr6m, enwrapped in a haze of 
vapours, indicating the proximity of the invisible expanse of 
the Great Lake. Finally, towards the south-east, and 
little rnore chan a mile away, culnunate quite distinct, and 
in all the indescribable charm of their glory, the numerous 
domes of Angkor Wat, surrounded by a phantasmagoria of 
porches, gnlleries, and pavilions. A most sublime vision 
almost ** coo fair to worship, too divine to love ”1 Incom¬ 
parable and most eloquent example of human genius and 
faith immortalised by monumental art; a priceless legacy 
of the old Further* Indian to the modern degenerate world ; 
a lasting memento of the divinely inspired giants for dull- 
witted and emasculated pigmy slu^ards, utterly incapable, 
in their crass idiocy, not only of adequately appreciating, 
but even of feeling the slightest incerest in ici* 

After having descended from P^nom fi£-kh6crg, and 
before leaving de6nitely the scene of so many thrilling 
memories of the past, 1 could not help paying a parting 
visit to the ever-captivating sanctuary, the endless beauties 
of which I yearned to enjoy once more, as well as to exa¬ 
mine It more leisurely chan 1 was enabled to do before. 

* See m this conneeiion «htt Warin^ton Smyih reliicee of hit exj>eriene» 
snent native scntlmenu ts regards the senctuer/ in his “Five Yean iu. 
Siam^’ (London, 1898, to), ii., p. sjd): “As we aU aac smoking in the 
evening before the cruciform steps of the main entrance, a Cambodian 
monk asked why people came so far to see a building which ws« half 
grown over by the jungle, and inhabited by countless bats. The reply 
came Crooi the old Tongiu, who was on his knees gasing at the dark 
fa9ade before bio, ‘ I came because I had never seen It.* The reason waS' 
unic^ligibht to the dull Cambodian, but it was sulSdeni for ibeenterprising 
SbAn.'* fust BOj Dot content with their callous indifference td neb art 
^eas^res, the modem Khmhrt doubtless look upon aa fools tbo^e stbo 
take the trouble to journey from afar In order to see what, these people 
consider to be mere heaps of rubbish. Ob, tbe bid adage about pearls 
being cast befbre swin^ etc. 1 * 
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There, accordingly, with my no less enthusiastic companion, 

I spent the rest of that forenoon, devoting my attention 
especially to the gallery of the interminable bas-reliefs. 
Late in the afternoon we returned to our quarters at Slem- 
rib, where I had to complete the preparations for my 
journey, as the start was fixed upon for the morrow. 

The close of the year of grace 1902 was duly honoured 
that evening—strange and unexpected contrast with local 
surroundings I—with the luxury of a couple of bottles of 
excellent champagne which our friends had managed 
doubtless by design and admirable forethought to hide 
amongst our things, convinced that we should find them in 
due course. We understood at once, on discovering them, 
the meaning of the pious trick they had played upon us, 
and our thoughtful companions of the first part of our 
journey were not forgotten in the toast with which we 
heartily honoured them, as well as other persons no less 
dear to us, who were still farther away- No more touching 
coast was ever, perhaps, drunk by these two waifs of the West, 
In the stillness of the night, in the sleepiness of remote 
Stem-rab, and amongst the weird surroundings that evoked 
so maoy memories of an entirely different character. 

13. Dbpa&turb roR the Ruins or the Lelai Group 
(Thurscay, January t, 1903). 

The first day of the New Year marked also a new depar¬ 
ture for me—a transition, as it were, from an old to a new 
worid. 

At a quarter past seven 1 left Slem-rib definitely, accom¬ 
panied by Dr. Stbnner, who, after visiting with me the 
famous monuments of the Lelai group, desired to sec me 
off at the very outskirts of the scene of our archzological 
ramblings. 

The Slem-rSb stream was easily forded by our bullock- 
carts ; then, leaving behind os the gardens fringing its 
eastern bank, we proceeded eastwards by the trail across 
an open plain dotted with rare clusters of shrubs. Here 
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abound turtle*doves, parakeets, cranes, and a variety of 
other birds which seem, happily for them, to completely 
ignore the guiles of the sportsman’s gun, as they do not in 
the least appear to dread the approach of insidious man. 
These parts offer, accordingly, promising bags to the 
tourist prompted by energetic proclivities. But we had 
brought no guns with us, as the quarry we were in quest 
of was of a quite different nature. 

Our caravan consisted of six bullock-carts, of which 
three were for myself, ‘^boy," and sundry paraphernalia; 
one mounted by Ldang Song, our inseparable cicerone, and 
the other two for the use of Dr. StOnncr and his servant. 
At 9 a.m., having travelled some ten miles, we reached 
Ulai. 

This exquisite monument is composed of a pyramidal 
basement in three tiers, rising like an islet in what was 
formerly an extensive but shallow pond. On the top of 
this platform, some so feet in height above the present 
level of the ground, stand four square brick towers in two 
rows, two dedicated to Siva and two to his spouse. The 
towers are most richly decorated, not only with eight 
stone niches, each containing statues of guardian godlings 
but with doors embellished with exquisitely 
sculptured lintels, and, wbac is far more important, skil¬ 
fully executed Sanskrit inscriptions engraved on the sand¬ 
stone frame and posts of the doors. These epigraphic 
'Kcords, conjointly with a superb bilingual stela erected 
near the eastern entrance to the platform, tell the tale of 
the origin and object of the monument, which we thereby 
learn was raised by King Yaso-varman (a.d. 889 to circa 
908) in honour, and on occasion of, the exequies of his 
father indra-varman (a.d. 877-889), in July, 893. 

By the side of this splendid monument a modern Buddhist 
mortastery named Wat Lelai has been built, from which 
the name Lelai (locally pronounced LoUi) has been given 
to .the ruins. This term, equally puzzling to the natives 
as it has been hitherto to every foreign visitor and student of 

63 2 
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local antiquities, Aymonier included,* doubtless represents, 
in my opinion, the Pali toponym Parileyyaka, designating 
a forest country existing in North India between KosambI 
and Savatthi- There, in the Rakkhita grove, Buddha is 
recorded as having dwelt for some time, during which a 
white elephant came to offer him water, and a white 
monkey a comb of honey-t Hence any Buddhist shrine 
or monastery containing a representation of Buddha while 
dwelling in that wild solitude is called Panltyyaka, a term 
corrupted in Siamese into Pi-Lelai (which spelled thus 
detached conveys the meaning of " Lelai Forest"), and 
still more perverted in KhmSr into Palilai, or simply 
Lolti. Two Buddhist shrines are known to me besides 
the one bearing the latter name. One, called P'knah 
Paliki, is a ruined monument (originally Vi?nuitic) situated 
right opposite the western gate of the north wall of the 
royal palace enclosure at Angkor Thom. The other, 
Wat Pa-ltlai, is to be found in Western Siam, near 
Sup'han. 

No Buddhistic statue justifying the name now exists for 
certain in the Loin monastery, but this is no sufficient plea 
for rejecting the relationship, because such a statue may 
haveTormerly stood there. The uposaiha, or holy assembly 
hall, presents nothing remarkable except the peculiarity 
that here, as in most such buildings in Kamboja, the eight 
Amo., or boundary stones marking the consecrated area, 
are placed in the interior of the hall, and not on the 
exterior, as in SiSm. The vihara. oh idol-house, 1 * also 
very often absent in Kambojan temples. " " ' •*' 

• AH hs am do is to report ibe sbsiud o»ti« expfeneHon, according 
to which or .tofe'derives from .disr (..d/tfyo)-“rcgiets.” But ihU 

siiggesuon, a h« himself isys, is valueles* If those who authoriislively 
ireet of Khmdr sntlquities look the paias of learning a little bit of 
Buddhism and BiShmspic leoets, M well as a liltle Pali or Saotkni, these 
being the indispensable foundaKoni for ibch studies, ibeir books would be 
less marred by mistakes of every and, and their labours far moie kuitful 
0 ^ felUWe rcsulU- 

t See "Mahivagga," a:., 4i ^ 5» “ Jfttaia, 4*8, 

ImroduciioiH etc. 
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P’hreali KH. —Having completed our visit, we turned 
our steps due south towards the neighbouring monument 
of P'hreab Kq, which lies at about 1,000 metres or so 
from the preceding one. Its plan is somewhat simpler 
than Lolel, as it consists of a vast laterite enclosure, now 
under the unchecked dominion of the jungle, with six brick 
towers in two rows at the centre. These are similar in 
shape and ornamentation to those of Lolei, although not 
so large and beautiful, Like the former, they have the 
principal entrance towards the east, false doors being built 
on the other sides. Inscriptions occur as plentifully here 
as on the other monument, nor is there any lack of a stela 
with a digraphlc inscription. From such cpigraphic docu¬ 
ments we learn that the edifice was erected by King 
Indra-varman (877-889) to his father Prlthlvlndra-varman 
(who does not appear to have reigned), in January, 
A.n. 8S0. The three towers of the front row were dedi¬ 
cated CO Siva, and chose of the rear row to the latter's 
spouse. Two mutilated statues of the P*kreah A'tf {P'hrah 
KM, Vara Go), or Sacred Bull, forming the vehicle of the 
god, still remaining in front of the sanctuary, gave origin 
to.the present name of the monument, edifyingly spelt 
Boiou. Baku, and even Proa Con, in the effusions of the 
usual empirists. The characteristic of its towers is that, 
unlike those of the neighbouring buildings of the same 
group, they are covered with a layer, about inches 
thick, of a strong plaster, which was formed into exquisitely 
beautiful mouldings. 

Ba'Kkbng .—Once more we were bending our steps due 
south towards the other monument of the same group, called 
BorKMng, which lies at about a,000 metres from P‘hr«ab' 
KQ, and 3,000 metres from Lclal, aligned on a single row 
with these two. It is an extensive but much dilapidated 
building, completely different In plan from the precediog 
ones. As many as eighteen domed towers, all of brick¬ 
work, rise on the area, encompassed by the outer enclosure 
and by the ditch running round it. A second and inner 
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enclosure surrounds the space occupied by the sanctuary 
proper. This consists of eight lowers similar to the pre¬ 
ceding, and a central pyramidal platform rising In five tiers 
to a height of about 13 metres. On the top of this was a 
structure of which only the basement remains. Four stair* 
cases formed of large slabs of sandstone give access to the 
summit from the four sides which face the cardinal points. 
Monoliths tastefully sculptured, representing elephants in 
complete harness, adorned the four corners of each tier of 
the pyramid, their sise decreasing at each successive tier, so 
as CO enhance the loftiness of the monument. 

From these particulars the reader will see chat the 
edifice now under consideration was erected on a some* 
what similar plan to that of Ba PQon (see § it)> and 
must similarly have been intended to represent Mount 
Meru with the heavenly abodes all round. The towers are 
in rather a dilapidated state, and present little worthy of 
note except a few bas-reliefs and fragments of Sanskrit 
inscriptions, from which can be made out that the founda¬ 
tion dates from the reign of Indra-varman (ad. 577-889). 
The sandstone, here lavishly employed, especially in the 
ceneral structure, is similar to that of Angkor Wat From 
the fact that, according to Aymonler,* the central pyramid 
Is sometimes designated B<t-y$n Parganka, or 

" throne/’ as we have shown), it may not be unlikely that 
the King—as the tradition recorded by Mouru goesf—was 
in the habit of proceeding to its summit every year in 
order to witness the nautical festivals held around while 
the country was flooded by the Thal$ S&b. Or he may 
have temporarily sojourned there for some other purpose; 
otherwise we must come to the conclusion that the central 
platform in question merely supported the throne of the 
deity (&«., either Indra, or Siva; or the latter's symbol, the 
lihga). 

The conventional name now vulgarly applied to the 

* " Carubodge,’’ 1.11, p. 438. 

t ‘ L« Royaume du Can bodge,*’ t ii., p 377. 
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monument is Ba-KhSug, which would mean “la^ gong, 
but such an etymology has infinite chances of ultimately 
proving absurd, for Vakon^ as a name of a district, occurs in 
one of the neighbouring P‘hr 6 ah KG inscriptions,* and thus 
very p robably represen ts the act 0 al Ba-Kk 6 ng. Below, qu ite 
close by the rear of the principal structure, stand the wooden 
buildings of a modern Buddhist monastery, surrounded by 
clusters of tufted cocoanut palms, which yield a deliciously 
cool shade, and form a pleasant retreat for the weary 
traveller desiring a rest during the torrid heat of cnid-day. 


14. MOang SOts. 

It was well past noon when we left, bound eastwards, 
for the neighbouring Muang Sfltr, which we reached about 
1 p.m., halting at the office of the Amfho (here established 
and sent from Bing-kdk), which had very kindly been 
placed at our disposal for luncheon. The office in ques¬ 
tion was a cosy, neat wooden structure just recently erected, 
furnished with ubles and chairs, a luxury that I was to 
enjoy for the last time until I re-entered the pale of pinch¬ 
beck civilization. 

Miiang SHtr-nikhom-kkot {Siitro-nigama-k^trd) is the 
Siamese official name of the place, which now forms the 
headquarters of the RalHos district, Formerly the seat 
of administration was farther up the little watercourse 
passing through here, at the village of RalQos (or RolAos^x^ 
from which the district became known. It had to be trans¬ 
ferred some thirty years ago to the present site, where 
a village of about forty houses has since sprung up. The 
reason for the removal was to afford more ready access 
to boats ascending the little local stream. The village is 
situated, in fact, near the edge of the muddy flat periodically 

• Sec AymonicT, di., vcl. IL, pp. 448, 4 ?i« While on this tubjeet 1 
m»y draw attention Co another toponytoic In wch ioacriptloQ*, tI*., RraiSi 
Vat, which it not unlike fVaf Rd/dai or Pdrilayaka. 

t This is the name of a tree (Co^o ari^reaf) yieldbg very light 
wood, used for making floats for flshiog-necs (see Moura, t 94). 
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flooded by the lake when at its flow. The district numbers 
some 13,000 inhabiuncs, and extends towards the east as 
far as the frontier post of Dan Raloh which borders the 
French possessions, 

In Khmdr the stream is called StUng RalHos or Prek 
Ralv&s. Bat a short distance up its embouchure from the 
lake lies—perched on piles—the almost insignilicanc village 
of Kampong P'kiuk, " Landing of the Ivory,” marking at 
the season in question the extreme limit of navigation. 
This was the place I had to proceed ro in order to continue 
my journey by water 

It was 3 p.m. when I had, with great regret, to bid fare¬ 
well to Dr. SiCnner, the genial companion of the few days 
passed together in roaming about the ruins of Kambojan 
grandeur. It was a touching adieu, such as might be 
given on the threshold of two different worlds, He was 
to hsmain in the fascinating world ofarchnological researches 
SO'*d^ar to us both, while I was to return to the realm of 
brick ahd mortar, of whitewash and tinsel, the mongrel 
result of a newTangled civilization badly grafted on the 
old local one 

Mounting one of the local bullock-carts waiting for me, 
and followed by three others, one of which was occupied by 
al petty official sent by the Amp^hS to accompany me to the 
landing-place and .to help me embark, a most monotonous 
drive commenced through an equally monotonous plain full 
of pools of mud, and intersected by creeks of splashing mire 
almost like iak. 'Through these we had to wade someldmea 
txlc^-deep, arid then, for a change, we would cross tracts of 
high coarse grass, all bespattered with mud. Southwards, 
In the distance, over the brown desolate moor, a green line 
could be descried, marking the low jungle margin of the 
Great Lake. Not far to tbe east lazily meandered the 
local apology for 9 watercourse which 

"... baignant lenieia«nt la languisaaote 
He porte qu’UDS eau cr^opiseaDte 
!D&d9 des oiarais faegeex que.cou^teal des rosea ux.” 
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By 5.15 p.m., as the day was about to close, we reached 
a blind offshoot of the RalQos stream where the boat 
arranged for was waiting- It was one of the usual native 
roofed crafts, about 25 feet in length, and provided with 
three long oars worked sunding, almost like those of 
a Venetian gondola. In a few minutes I and my belongings 
were safely embarked. Then, bidding farewell to the petty 
official and the cart.drivers who had accompanied me, I 
was off. 

In about an hour a motley group of bamboo hovels, 
perched high upon poles above the miry banks, so to 
speak, of the river—answering to the name of Kampong 
P'hluk—WAS reached. It was already dark, and a brief 
halt was here made in order to take in some provisions— 
especially water and rice—for the trip. In the pale light 
of smoky, resinous torches carried to and fro by the villagers, 
these needful preparations were soon completed. The 
headman of the hamlet came to greet me, and brought the 
welcome news that the dreaded lake was perfectly calm; 

Rohk iyn^b," he cheerfvilly informed me ("The wjives 
have quieted down"); so that progress could be made at 
once, taking time by the forelock. I did not hesitate 
a single moment, and at once gave the order to start. 

Whilst we were swiftly moving downstream, the kind- 
hearted headman shouted out for the last time a hearty 
godspeed, recommending me once more—this was about 
the tenth time—not to forget, by any means, after my 
arrival in port, to send back by the boacmen a sambot 
(letter or note) that might reassure him, as well as his 
superior authorities of RalQos and Siem-rSb, of my having 
safely reached my destination. The good fellow was most 
anxious, I should say almost trembling, for my safety ; and 
I could see that his mind would not be at ease until the 
longed-for setmbot from me reached him. He felt, naturally, 
a good deal of responsibility weighing on his shoulders 
about the safety of my person, and had accordingly selected 
tbe most experienced and trustworthy boatmen his village 
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and neighbourhood could boast of. I am sincerely thankful 
to him for his painstaking exertions on my behalf, and regret 
the moments of anxiety the poor fellow most have passed 
on my account. 

Meanwhile the Great Lake came in sight, ominously 
gloomy, but calm and silent as a garden-pond. A few 
more pulls, and we debouched into its wide expanse, turning 
round to the left so as to coast its eastern margin. It was 
now S p.m., and from this time the deity of the Thale Ssb 
was arbiter of my destinies for as long as it pleased him 
or her. The die had been cast, and it was now an open 
question as to who should turn out to be the winner. 

To bs continued. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting held m che Caxtoii Hall, Weitminater, on Mondayi 
January 30, 1905, a paper was read by S. S. Thorbura^ Esq., uc.8. 
{retired)* late Financia] Commissioner, Punjab, on " The Place cf 
India under Protection," Lord Reay, ll.p., in the chair. 

Among those present were: Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, p.c,, 

O. C.S.I., u.»., Right Hon. Sir W<et Ridgeway, o.cu.0., K.C.B., 

Sir Alfred Lyall, O.c.s.1., end I^dy Lyall, Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.t., 
Sir Charles Elliott, k.CS. 1., Sir Frederick Fryer, K.C.at., Sir Dennis 
Fitspetrieh, x.ca.t., Sir Charlei Ollivant, x.c.LE., end Lady Ollivant, 
Mr. T. R. Buchanan, u.?., Colonel C B. Vate, C.S.L, C.H.O., Colonel 
J, W. I'hurburn, c.a.{., Colooel and Mrs. Picot, Major Alexander King, 

P. 8.O., Major Hon. Douglas Forbes-Sempill, D.a.o., SurgeoivGeneral Lionel 
Spencer, c.n., Mr. C. DuckUnd, c.t.i., Mr. H. F. Evans, c.B.r., Mr. C. W. 
Whish, Mr. F. Loraine Petre, Mr. S. Digby, Mr. T. Durant Beighton, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Skrlne, Mr. and Mrs. Aublet, Mrs. T. Speraii, 
Mrs. and Miss Arathoon, Mr. J. W. Pox, Mr. Bomanjl Jamsetji Wadis, 
Mr. S. J. McConechy, Mr. F. H. Browr>, Mr. L. G. Maxle, Mr. Victor 
Corbet, Mr, Pennington, Mr. Arthur SanteU, Mr. L. K. Dave, Mr. H. D. 
Pearsall, Mr. P. C. Chinning, Mr. W. Wavell, Mr. 5 . D. Mohammad, 
Mr. Alexander Rogers. Mist A. Smith, Mrs. Y. T. Green, Mrs. and Miss 
Kenli, Mr. S. R. Manga, Raisada Kans Raj, Mr. SaSbrd, Mr. H. R. Cook, 
Mr. W. Martin Wood, Rev. J. F. Hewitt, Miss K. Mslony, Mr. Anandi 
Persad Dub^, Mr. Mussel dan, Mr. 0 . Reynell, Mr. Begnell, Mr. L. G. 
Chiosaa Money, Mr. D. ?. Arseculeratne (CeylonX Mr. Sinha, and Mr. C. W. 
Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

Mr. TiroRauRi 4 , before reading hii paper, said he would like to expUin 
that he was not an expert, only a “ man in the atreer/^ and chiedy interested 
in the Fiscal Question because he was deeply interested in India. All that 
he had attempted to do in this short paper wes to bring together facta and 
argun^ents, which were accessible to everyone, bearing upon the probable 
position of India ehould this country adopt Protection. He had also 
ventured to draw what appeared to him to be an unavoidable conclueico 
from those facts and arguments. Personally, he regretted that conclusion, 
because all hie life he had believed himseU to be a Fair Trader, and even 
DOW, were it possible to devise a strictly limited and properly lafeg^iarded 
scheme of Protection for some of our industries, he would welcome it, 
provided that it was drawn up on absolutely business principles, and, above 
all. was just to India. Amongst the silt brought down by the riven of 
fiscal oratory and literature which had inundated the country during the 
last twenty months, there were to be found as many traces of India as of 
radiurn in the sea. Take, for insunce, tbe speeches of thoee two great 
statesmen, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. It was while speaking In 
Edinburgh in October last that Mr. Balfour discovered that there was a 
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Fiscal Queslion connected with India. He then promised u$ a conference 
with the Colonics, and tacked on to that promise “ and with Indie." On 
the prenous Thursday, when speaking to his constituents lo East Man* 
Chester, he had uken the precaution to draw up his fiscal ideas on half a 
sheet of notepaper, which sheet would be historical, and while men!jor>lnfl: 
the Colonial Conference, he ignored India. Sot until a few weeks ago did 
Mr, Chamberlain discover India, when streaking at Preston, and then he 
only mentioned It when directly challenged, and said, with reference to 
the alleged Injustice of cur treatment of India, it was “a question of 
morals,*' and, further, that he was confident he should be able to onanee 
a tariff under which this country would take more of the products of India, 
and India more of the products of this country, in stihitltuiion for those 
which she now takes from foreign countries. Totalling up (he words 
spoken by Messrs. Balfour and Chamberlain, it would be found that, out 
of a million words, fifty had be«n thrown to India. But, after all, India 
was the greatest asset in our Empire. Were we to lose India, we should 
lose our Empire and half our trade, and should gradually sink down Into a 
position but a little better than that now occupied by Holland; whereas 
were we to lose our Colonies, our strength would hardly he impaired. So 
deeply did he feel the necessity of our being just to India that, in the 
conring elections, he personally would be prepared to give his humble vote 
and Interest on behalf of that party^e It Radical, Conservative, or 
Libeur*—which would pledge itself to give India fiscal autonomy, a right 
posbeseed'hy (he amallesr of our Colonies, with a white population no 
larger Chan that oenulned in any ten aerea of this city (linden); whereas 
India, aeonilneot with a population larger than that of Suroi>e, has no 
euch right, and Is treated by Us as our *'Ued house.** 

The piper wu then read * 

Sta CHfAiM BuiotT thanked Mr^Tborburn fbr tending him a copy of 
his paper beforehand, but regretted that even with this asalstance be «as 
hardly eMe to understand the purpose of his title, or what fiscal measure 
he proposed. The title of the psper wu '*The Piece of India under 
Protection/* yei Mr. Thorburn told them that Proteodon for India would 
be impossible, and wound up by sa^ng that he could not conceive of any 
statesmen or any party In England agreeing to it In his opening rematke 
Mr. Thorburn went more clearly for Protectioo than was to be uoderatood 
from reedln? hie paper, because he bad told cbem that he would refuse W 
give hie vote to anyone except those who would advocate ooDplete Protec* 
tioti for IixHa In re^ot of its own industries, aad io tbB case he feared 
that Mr. ThorbQrQ*B vote woold remain unpolled. Mr. Thorburn, in his 
descvlptioir of England’s past pohey Srich regard to Ir>dla, condemned 
it very strongly «a wh^ly lalfish) and spoke of (bo thraldom under which 
India had been held by ouv roanu^tarare, and of the injustice of not 
allowing India to have a free haod In rhe establishmeni of her own tsriC 
But It seemed to him it was Devervriev In toy esse of historical crltfcltro to 
apply to the conduct of allairs in a past oeoniry—or even a past half 

* S«c paper else kvbertiodus 
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ceniury—the wnlimenti of moral principle* prewlHng el the present lime. 
He did not think anybody could read the history of our relations with 
India without feeling that the greater part of what Mr. 'l*horburn had said 
was undeaerTed- Ko European country, be said, would have treated one 
of its dependencies better than we had treated India. But though it 
might be thought now that our policy had been selfish and unwise, it was 
not considered selfish and unwise at the lime, and he would appeal to Lord 
Reay to say whether, If comparison were made of our treattnent of India 
with the treatment of Java by the Dutch, we should suffer by the comparison 
To one passage in the paper serious objection must be taken by anyone 
conversant with the facts. Speaking of the gradual reduction of import 
duties until they were almost entirely abolished in xSyp, Mr. Thorburn 
aald ; “Struggle as ahe (India) might for considerate treatment, she was as 
a child in the grip of a giant.” To speak of the reduction of import duties 
as having been due to want of consideration for India was unjust and 
m is taken. That reduction was carried out u nder the cotnmao ding In Auenco 
of Sir John Sirechey. He was at that time In close communication with 
Sir John Strachey, and he knew there wei nothing further from his mind 
than the idea of being influenced by party polities or Influences from 
at liome. He was consumed with an ibiorbing passion for the good of the 
country, firmly believing that what Indie chiefly wanted was cheap food 
and cheap clothing, artd be was of opinion that a step would be taken in 
that direction by wholly abolishing the import duties. Sir John might 
have been wrong, and be might have thought too much of the consumer 
and too little of the producer; but however that might be, do one was 
entitled to cast a stone at him as being wanting in consideration for 
the people of India As to a lyiiem of financial uriffi, he failed altogether 
to appreciate the line of thought in Mr. Thorburn'i mind- He did not 
seem to have reallaed the way in which a system of this kind would 
operate. They had read that morning of the German commercial treaties 
conceding, in return for the raising of the import duties on grain, the right 
to levy higher import duties on the manufaciuree of Germany. The 
preferential uriff system, he imagined, would act in precisely the converse 
way. The tepresentallvei of any two countries would consider what 
mutual ceocessiens should be made, and what either could give to the 
ether without suffering any loss which, would not be compensated by 
benefit*. Mr. Thorburn complained that so little had been said about 
India in this discussion on preferential tariffs, but that probably was due 
to tbe ftet that the people who were meet concerned in it, who had gtven 
special attention to the proposal to far as it concerned India, bad been lo 
a ccrtftlo extent snuffed out by the disapproval of the Government of India. 
That seemed to him to show that, thou^ the idea of a preferential tariff 
might be a thoroi^ly fair and jost one, if the countries cotroerned did not 
see their way to slriWng a bargain, quasih, and tbe thing was at 
an end. With regard to ibe scheme he had put forward In the 

Mr. Thorburn opposed It, U be understood, peinciptily On lw6 
grounds. One was that, though the tariff manlpoUdou proposed wcpuld 
certainly promote British trade, it would only do so *t tbe expeose ef Indfa. 
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He could not think hov Mr. Thorburn could have written that semence^ 
having already told them that the aholiiton of the heavy duties on tobacco, 
tea, and so forth, would be a benefit to the country. He thought what 
Mr. Thorburn really meant was that, whilst such tariff manipulation would 
cenaioly benefit both Indian and English industries, It would do so with a 
certain degree of risk as regards India—a risk which weighed so heavily on 
the Government of India that they thought it elosed the poeaiblMiy of all 
discussion. That risk, however, seemed very much less serious to the 
financial member of the Council, Sir Edward Law, and in the paper referred 
to, he (Sir Charles) had attempted to show how extremely unlikely it was 
that foreign countries would put on such hostile larifTs as would prohihit 
the imparts of articles on which a large proportion of their population were 
dependent, either for consumption or for manufacturea With regard to 
Mr. Thorburn'i other objection, that the benefit to be conferred on India 
waa very small, he quite agreed that it would not be very great, and 
hia scheme was never put forwerd with the assertion that it would do 
enythiog very coosiderable towards promoting Indian induatriei, but he 
thought it went considerably further than Mr. Thorburn admitted. As 
to tobacco, for instance, Mr. lieighion, in an excellent paper read before 
the Association at the previous meeting, had desJt with the prospects of the 
extension of tobacco cultivation, and pointed out that both the cultivation 
and manufacture of tobacco might be improved with immense benefit 
to India if a fresh market could be found by the reduction of the duty in 
England. Then with regard to tea, Mr. Thorburn maintained that the 
only effect of the abolition of the duly would be to benefit a handful 
of Anglo^IodiaB planters; but what did he say as to the hundreds of 
thousands of OQoUes who were engaged in producing tea in parts of India 
whtds bad previously been jungle, add were now centres of babltatlon? 
Ws4 there nothing to be laid for the benefit accruing to them from having 
been taken from tbe crowded diitricti of fiibar and the Upper Provinces 
and this new eraployment having been found for them? It wai surely a 
mistake on Mr. Thorburn^a part to decry that because benefit was also 
cooferred on a amall number of plariten. What Mr. Tborburo bed said 
reminded him of tbe attitude of some Indian papers towards the Duffarin 
Fund. Diaregaxding tbe medical benefits conferred oo women and 
child reo these writers acucked tbe fund because it afforded employment to 
a number of English and EurtiiM women. “It is not unlikely,*’ said 
Mr. Thorbarn, “ that India will block the way against aaycoasmoo scheme 
of tariff revision but there could be no such common echetne, as all 
tariff revision omt be confined to tbe two cooUaceing parties, and each 
system of tariffs would stand or ffUl separately. A preferential tariff 
would be a different ibing with India from what it would be with Australia, 
South Africa, or Canada, as a preferential tariff must vary according to the 
differing conditions of trade of tbe countries concerned. But though 
he differed so much from Mr. Thorburn in many points, he agreed with him 
heartily in his desire to eocourage diversity of occupation in the passage in 
which he said : “To give the real * India' that variety of livelihood without 
which, in spite of roads, railways, and irrigation canals, scores of millions 
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must sufler at abort intervals from the effects of scarcity and famine, she 
must have flourishing home industries.” Ever since the report of the 
Indian Famine Commission of 1S98, in the writing of which he had some 
part, be had never ceased, in season or out of season, to preach that ss the 
great panacea against famine and the great source of the prosperity of the 
country; but it must come slowly and by gradual and painful efforts, mainly 
on the part of the people themselves, and not to any great extent on 
the part of the Government. He saw 00 royal road to attain that end, and 
he did not think Mr. Thorbum saw any either, Possibly Mr. Thorburn 
would advocate a rigid system of Protection as the royal road, but the idea 
of such a system being allowed was really outaide practical politics; and even 
if the results desired could be obtained by Protection, it was to be feared 
that as much injury would be produced by the eeublishmeni of that system 
ai benefit created. 

Mr. BaicKiON said that when he read Mr. Thorburn’i paper be felt the 
seme doubt as Sir Charles Eliott bad just expressed as (o Mr. Thorhuro's 
own standpoint with regard to Protection. He was very much in the 
same position as prominent members of this Opposition, who found them* 
leivtt quite unable to understand Mr. Balfouris attitude towards hical 
reform. When Mr. Thorburn spoke of the advisability of giving help 
towards ”the protection of young induatriei,” he appeared to be a fiscal 
reformer of a quite advanced type; but the whole of the last portion of his 
paper consisted of an argument that flieal reform was impossible in India, 
because Of the selflsh sacrilice of the ir>terests of India to those of Lanca* 
shire by successive English Governments. A great deal has been said of 
tbe despatch of Lord Curtcn's Government on the “ Question of Preferen* 
lial Tariffs.” He thought this deipetch had been somewhat misuDdentood, 
and that it did not conuin the wholesale condemnation of the modiffcation 
of Indian tariffs which had been attributed to it He would, at any rate, 
like to draw tbe attention of the audience to a sentence in the second 
paragraph of the paper which he thought of great imporUDce: “ A 
reference to the terms of the resolution in question shows that the recom* 
meodatlon in favour of preferential uriffs was of an extremely g:eneral 
and indefinite character, and that it was hedged round with quailficaiions 
and provisos calculated to admit of almost any limitation, variation, or 
exception when applied in practice to the cooditloDS of any particular 
Colony. There is nothing before us in the nature of a definite scheme on 
tbe iuiubility of which to Indian circumstances we can pronounce with 
ooohdence.’' Lord Curzon goes 00 to observe on the difficulty of deter* 
mioiog on e priori grounds tbe practicability of a "general policy not 
clearly defined”; but, baring regard to its importance, "we consider that 
the attempt should be made ” Surely it was obvious that this intro¬ 
ductory observation, which indicated clearly the difficulties felt by Lord 
Cursoo’i Government in examining an abstract policy with no definite 
data and no scheme before Ibem, Decesaarlly detracted very greatly from 
the value of the conclosioos to which they bad come, which could not have 
any fiaalliy. He thought also that, for a simiJat reason, the present debate, 
Unlike those which usually took place at die meedogs of the East India 
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AasodaCion, was of rather a shadowy and acaden\ic character. The di^ 
cusaion was» In fact, premaiure. Before they could come to any con¬ 
clusion as to (he suiiabiUty of h(r. Charaberlain’a proposals to India, 
a de&nite scheme, or at an; rate ceruln definite proposals, must be laid 
before them. This could oot possibly be formulated until after the 
Conference with the Tariotis Colonies had met and come to some decision. 
Before the Conference met, at which no doubt India wouUl he represented, 
he trusted that I^rd Carton's Government would appoint a Commission, 
consisting of eminent financial experts, as well as representatives of the 
principal industries of the country, wit It paver to call witneasas and Uke 
evidence. Vntll this was done, no conclusion could be arrived at ai to 
whether tariff reform on a conalderablc scale was practicable or desirable. 

There was much in Mr. Thorbum's paper with which he found himself 
In agreement, although he thought the persistent attack on the Home 
Goverrtment went altogether too far. He quite sympathised with 
Mr. Thorbum in his reference to the treatment of Indian immigrants 
into the Transvaal and Natal, although he must confeia—ha hoped 
Mr. Thorbum would forgive him for saying—he could not see what this 
subject had ro do with 'Chriff Reform. 1 'he subject of the Indian coolies 
VM constantly cropping up at the meetings of the EstsC India Aiaoclatlon, 
like the head of King Charles I. in Mr, Dicks's memorial. Notwith* 
standing the constant complaints against the Horae Governmeitt which 
{SaTvMad the earlier part of the paper, and the Caasandra*like prophesies 
ckit the intereses ef ladia would never receive adequate consideration, 
there was a sudden vclk*/eui towards ihs end of (he paper, in which the 
Isuunr said that tbe *'sTa of unjust roaodstes probably ended in 1^94! 
and tat that tiae India bad been tteacod vbb faineas. In a previous 
page Mr. Thorhotu bad actually expressed astisfiiction with the present 
cortoo dutlee, hi which he (Mr. Beigbton) could hardly follow him. The 
paper wu a meet perplexing on*, and, b« ventured to think, was io some 
respects mlf-oontradlctory. He thbngtat that public opinion in India, as 
becoming a cnore potent factm* every year; tbe voice of India, as repre* 
senwd In'the rtcogniied organs of public opmlon, received constantly wider 
recognitiotf, sud it was exceedingly unlikely diat ladia» though sbo might 
osver become the abaoluta mietreH of her own fiscal destioiee, would ever 
again ate her interests sacHficed to those of the iDotber<oiBtry; 

« Stf Chirtes ttCbn bad aoddpieed wbat he hod ioreadod to aay about 
the exifffordloaty observaifoos ef Mr. Thorbvro af to the t«»*pUMwa. As 
he had repMted^ observed orvpublic plaifotias, be thought the tea Industry 
one of tba most befihfioent eaterpHses >ib India. But, span from this, how 
could the ttv iflddsvy be i^aoed upoa a different footing from other 
commercial snterptlses where the Interests of oapnal and labour must be 
more or lebs identical P The prosperity of the eorpfoyer would be refiected 
in d)e higher wages of labour, or 4 n the increased cumber of hands to 
whom work could be given. As be had stated at'tbe outset, (hough the 
discussion was, he thought, premature,he'would make orie or two observa* 
tioos in which he thought some readjusuMt of taxation could be made tn 
certain arlldes even under the existing fiscal conditkms. Mr. Thorbura 
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had spoken of. the taxation of Indian tobacco in England. Ke tvas well 
under the mark when he said it amounted to 950 per cenL of ite value; 
it was more like 500 per cent. In hU recent paper on tobacco, as some 
Of the audience would recollect, he had advocated a rebate ia England 
owiog to the greater weight of Indian tobacco than that of other kiods, 
and he strongly advocated a ao per cent, edvalortm duty, such as existed 
in on imported rDar>ufactored tobacco in India. These changes 

could be carried out without infringement of the present Sscal principles, 
and would bring a contribution of Rs. to,00,00c <10 lacs) to the 
Exchequer. Then, again, as the able writer in the Timet on Indien 
aflaira had pointed out a short time ago, there was nothing contrary to the 
canons 0/ Free Trade in putting an export tax on commodities of which 
the exporting country is the sole producer. The Governor of lt)dia'i 
despatch contained a list of articles of which "India enjoys a practical. If 
not an absolute, monopoly," the value Of which amounts to i6| millions 
sterling, including jute, indigo, til, rayraboluro, and opium. These cotild 
ail bear an export duty, and when the sum so obtained was added to the 
zo lacs, which he had ventured » suggest could be obtained from tbe 
enhanced duty on imported manufactured tobacco, a considerable amount 
would be available for the reduction of the salt duty—the most indefensible 
of all the burdens on the population of India. 

Lord Gsoros HAMitTOH said he only rose to ay a few words, as the 
Chairman had asked him to do so, for his vie« a were entirely in accord with 
the ooDClusioos of the paper, and the opinions arrived at by the Government 
of India. He might claim to have anticipated those opinions, because in 
bU letter of reslgTiation s year and a half ago, which he wrote before he 
had received the opinions of the Government of Indio, he put in the fore! 
front of his teasens his firm belief that no system of preferential tariffs or 
of retiliatlon could do otherwise than injure India's commerce. That 
opinion had been strengthened by everything that had pined since. 
People were, perhaps, a little too apt to look at this Tariff Question simply 
from the commercial side. Trade was, no doubt, an instrument by which 
the different parte of an empire would be bound together, but could orjly 
have that operaiion if its regulations were just, prescient, and unaelfiah. 
If the fiscal policy should be narrow and lelfisb, the operations of trade 
would be not towards consolidation, but towards disintegration. The 
policy of preferential tahfls and retaliation was based upon aelhshnest. 
The object, as be understood it, of tariff reformers was to prevent lutnu* 
faciured goods from foreigo countries coming to tbia country, as everything 
that came in in the shape of manufactures from foreign countries took 
away from the employment of people here. But was that an arguoieirt 
which could biad together? If the argument was sound as regarded 
Great Britain, it was sound as regarded every separate fiscal anticy, whether 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, or India. We were to give prcfereodal 
treatment to the Colonies because they bad adopted a protective tariff 10 
keep our goods out of tbe country. To allow India to adopt a. protective 
sysrem under which she would be in as favoninMe at condiaoo to bargain 
with England as tbe Colonies was oeruioiy not to be allowed, and there^ 
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at tbe v<i7 outset attention was called to the fact that India^ being depen¬ 
dent, coold not adopt that system which allowed the Colonies to claim 
prefereotial creatmeot. There waa one part of the Oovemment despatch 
to which DO one had as yet alluded—viz., the effect that these proposals 
might have upon the national Exchequer. The position of India was a 
very remarkable one, because her agriculture and her fortunate condliioni 
of climate and soil enabled her to produce very cheaply a gigantic amount 
of food and raw material, and it was never necessary in India—excluding, 
of course. Burenah—to import food from outside even in the worst of 
times. The price of food had alwsyi been so low that it would not pay 
as a commercial tranaaciton to Import food. Her ability to borrow naooey 
from this country for the purpose of improving railway communication had 
increased the quantity of raw material she could export, of which this 
country could not take much more than one-fourth, and the excess she 
sold to other countries. Every year the balance of trade between England 
and India was against India, inasmuch as we exported to ber more goods 
than we imported, and every year she had to meet heavy obligatiou to 
thU country, and this she effected by her sales of raw msterial to other 
countries. Just conceive what the effect would be if, by a clumsy effort 
to improve our fiscal system, we upset this great system. Every obsiaole 
placed in the way of India selling her raw produce to ibis couoity would 
increase tbs amount of raw produce she would have to send abroad in order 
to pay her debt; and when it was conridered what a frightful financial 
earthquake the inability of India to pay her debt would cause, even the 
most ardent dical refottnet would, he thought, hold his hand before he 
bad fully mastered the iutricacies of ioternetional exchange. Mr. Thorburn 
had done but scanty justioe to the cuoilves which prompted the Govern* 
meot of India and the Government of England in their policy of abolish- 
log the oonon duties. The three people who were responsible for that 
were the late Lord Salisbury, himself, and Sir Jobn Scracbey. In the 
presence of this disUnguUbed gstberiag of Anglo-Indians, he would say 
unhesititingly that Sir John Strachey was the ableet finance Minister India 
«ver hid. Tbe idea of Sir Jobn Strachey truckling to anybody when the 
wellare of India was at stake would bo dismissed offhend by anybody who 
teew him. Six John Strachey was of opinion that k was for the benefit 
India to make India a free port, and be thought be was right, loolmg 
at the matter from the Indtao .point of view. Lord Sali^ury and bimsetf 
had to look at it from tbe EngHsb point of view. So long as there was 
perfect equality of treatment, as between two great industries situated in 
the same no bad political feeUog was raised, but tbe moment tariffs 

were intiodueed poUttcel compticatioos arose. Tbe duty In favour of 
India was only 5 pet cent., but that 5 per cent, gave India an advantage 
over Lancashire. Suppowg the case of two brothers, one with a mill in 
Lancashire and the other with a mih in India: the latter would have an 
advantage of 5 per cent., whiclr was not very much. But what happened ? 
Every Indian influence, including meabera of the native ports, clamoured 
and put pressure on the Indian Government to keep the 5 per cent on; 
Che Lancashire members here were imploring Parliament to get rid of that 
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5 per ce&t.» and nothing ia (be whole course of his polideal career had 
impressed him more with the danger of this kind of tariff obstacles, and 
the bad feelioge they created, and the disintegrating efect they bad. 
There was nothing he looked back to with greater satisfaction eban bis 
having been able to get rid of that trouble, aad to put the competitors on 
terms of equality. And what was the result } That cotton difGeuUy being 
at an end. when the famine broke out there was no parr of England which 
subscribed so liberally as Lancashire, the competitors of the Indian manu* 
facturers. He thought England might fairly say that in her treatment of 
India she had throughout been actuated high and unselfish motives. 
They might have been wrong but nobody who had been long at the India 
Office could come to any other conclusion than that England had treated 
India more generously then any other country had treated any dependency 
or colony. The one desire throughout had been to award her just and 
fair treatment, and, by bringing India into contact with the accumulated 
hoards of wealth in this country, to accelerate her progress and develop 
her industries. 

Mr. FaANCta Skrthi said thee the controversy as to India’s status was 
the veriest hairsplitting. She was neither a dependency nor yet a colony, 
but an integral and indispensable factor in the British Empire. Her 
happiness and loyalty were far more important to ua than those of any of 
the ring of republics which we fondly styled Colonies. Time was when 
we governed India by strictly commercial siandards—when full play wu 
given by cur forebears to the knavery and strength of clvilltatioo,’' de* 
nounced by Erakine during the impeachment of Warren Hastings. That 
the old letven had not yet disappeared was showo by the "mandate” of 
!dp4. The speaker was glad to hear from Lord George Hamilton the 
secret history of that despatch. While the Government stood absolved of 
truckling to Lancashire, the fact remaloed that the "mandate ” profoundly 
ihook the confidence of Indiaos In British justice. 

The East India Association was inspired by broader and less selfish 
considerations. It regarded Englishmen as .trustees for tbe good govern* 
merit of India, and in Its eyes the starving haod'loom weaver of Bengal 
naked with the cotton princes of Manchester. Now, everyone wu agreed 
u to the duty of India’s rulers to relieve an overtasked soil by promoting 
rDaaufactures. The lower cissies were admirably adapted to 4 he factory 
system, and if India had been glveo fair pity she would long since have 
been self*supporting in the supply of all necessaries of life. What were 
the facts } Cotton goods accounted for more than a third of her importa 
la tpog'igoa she sent ua ;^26,000,000 wonh of nw cotton, and bought 
from us nearly ;^9 0,000,000 worth of piece goods. Did such a state of 
things commend itself to commoD*aense? 

Indians were no looger inarticulate. There were naay thousaads who 
could think and apeak for tbemselves, and Mr. Skiine ventured to aver 
that if the educated classes were polled, theyrwould be, to a inaa, ia favour 
of Erotectico, net only against foreign couolries, bat against tbe United 
KCfiDgdom itself, which had killed indigenous mdustiiee by tbe score. Look^ 
log at lodia’s sea^borrie trade from another point of view, it wu a slgal^ 
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cant ft£t ihii only a? per ccnJ. of her eicpons went lo the United King¬ 
dom. Again, they coaristed mainly of raw maierlala, which were necessary 
to Efiglaml's existence as an industriai community, while the great bulk 
of Indian imports from the United Kingdom were manufactured goods. 
What 6sc«l advantage could we olfer India which could compensate for 
the dislocation of her vast and growing trade with foreign countries? Sir 
Charles Elliott had suggested that the introduction of preferential tariffs 
in India would be a question of bargaining between the two countries. 
In view of the history of our relations with India, one might as well talk 
of a bargain between a wolf and a lamb 1 The tpealcer therefore heartily 
assented to Mr. Thorburn’s conelution —that India could not be included 
in any scheme of Imperial Tariff Reform. 

Sin LtnKL Caiirpm said that, although it was contrary to the usual 
practice of the East India Association to pass resolutions at their meetings 
for the reason that the majority of those present were not members, it had 
been thought convenient on this occasion to frame a resolution which 
might give greater force to their deliberations, and be laid before the 
Government for ’their consideration. To secure the necessary unanimity, 
be had divested the resolution of anything of a party or polemical character, 
and he (rusted that representatives of the different lines of thought of the 
subject of Ffieal Reform might unanimously accept the declaration now 
laid before theo'^via. i 

**That Che East India Association desires to record its unanimous 
opinion that in the Imperial Conference on the Fiscal Question about to 
be aummonsd by tbe Governmant, India should be assigned a place pro* 
portioual to her Impcrtfince in the Empire, and that her representatives 
should indude independent end influeotial members, Bagliih and Indian, 
of Brltiab India and Native States, adequaisly representing her more 
iopotiaK interests and iodoatrlea" 

If, as Mr. Thorburn had mentioned, Mr. Chamberlain in one of his 
speeches hid declared (bat preferential treatment for India was chiefly 
a moral question, members, of tbe Eui lodia Association would, ha 
thought, be quite willing so to consider it, seeing that decal questions 
between India and England were to be regulated by justice, which repre* 
Knts tbe highest ethia, this justice being comptiesMd by many condiliou 
and oWgatioos adechag tbe two countries. AU that tbe Sait l&dst 
Asiociaiaon desired was that justice ^ould be weighed out to lodia la 
any disccssion of prefereurial UriCEs. His own opinion was io Atvour of 
tbe views which Sir Cbatks Elliott had pot forward, ^teh, he believed, 
would prevail with people who knew ladle thorougbly, and were most 
anxious for bet loteresU. Nor did he sympathise with (he nervous dread 
of inquiry which seemed to be so common, nor with the fear of repriaals 
from countries which could reasonably expect nothing else. 

Mr. Skrine bad deprecated the use of the word “ dependency," but, 
after all, India was a dependency, aod a jnst aasertlon of her rights was 
DOW becoming more imporiaot sod urgent, owing to the greater burden 
which was every day being placed upon her of tbe frontier defence of the 
whole Empire. That was a constantly increasing burden, and there was 
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no reason to beliave it was li!cel/to diminish. Under these circumstancea, 
every effort muse be made to develop the internal industries of India. 
With regard to the interesting opirtion on the Fiscal Quenton that had 
been recorded by the Government of India at Simla, It was given on & 
telegraphic demand, hastily and under great pressure of work, and he had 
some reason to believe that the Government themselves were consdous 
that the opinion was superficial, and were prepared to revise it There 
was every hope that the rights of India would not be ignored in the future, 
SI they had unfortunately soroerimei been in the past, though not to the 
enent that Mr. Thorburn hod said. Ke had every hope that when this 
question should be fairly threshed out between the two Governments, 
treating the two countries on equal terms, India would receive its lull 
measure of consideration. 

Sir ChaRVU Er.t.iOTr, in seconding the resolution, said he thought 
every member of the assembly would agree that India should be as fully 
represented at the Conference as the resolution proposed. 

The resolution was carried uuanimously. 

Lord Rray said that no one could approach ihia subject without a very 
deep sense of reiponilbllhy, especislly those who, like himself, had been 
closely connected with the queitlcn^a Governor of Bornbsy, having to 
deal with the trade of Kurachi, Bombay, and Aden—and it had given him 
great pleasure to find the policy of >894, with which he was connected by 
association with Sir Henry Fowler at the India Office, approved by the 
lecturer. To dc nothing in connection with this matter which could be In 
any way prejudicial to the inieresia of the 300 mUliona of their Indian 
fellow4ubjecis must be pararnount to every other consideration, and hit 
viewe as expressed here, or as he bhould express them in Parliament, did 
not therefore difier in arty degree from the language he should hold if he 
were elected to one of the legislative assemhllee of Indie. It was his firia 
conWetion that seiy artificial trammels imposed upon Indian exports or 
ladian imports could only be detrimental to the trade and industries of 
India. No Protection was needed for the development of Indian industries. 
All the Indian industriee wanied was the introduction of cajiiul and the 
introduction of skilled supervision. They had In India a most important 
asset for the development of new industries—cheap labour. In addition. 
Indian industries were less exposed to tbe vicissitudes of English Industries, 
such as strikes. There was absoluie security for capital invested in India, 
aod his own opinion was that nothing would be more dangerous than to 
introdoce Protection, because sooner or later there would be s demand— 
perhaps at a critical time—to have these duties abolished. If Parliament 
determine*! that the duties ought to be removed, no Government could 
withstand tbe pressure, and in that case the condition of industries which 
had been artificially supported would certainly be precarious, and a financial 
crises might be the result. With regard to imports Into Eeglaod, India, 
noiwithsiandingthe high duty, which could not be permaDeoily main rained, 
bad almost a monopoly of tea, shared hy Ceylon, and he would sak, there- 
fbre, What benefit would accrue from any preference being ^vei^to lodiaa 
tea? With regard to tobacco, he agreed that a readjustment of uxalioa 
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would be desirtble, but, ^in, he did ncl see the necessity for soy prefer¬ 
ence ; snd with regard to wheat, as had been pointed out in the desptK* 
of the Government of India, the preference would be shared with the 
Colonies, and as regards India would have very little^ if any, effect. Of 
Tice, India sopplie* iwo-thlrdi of the demand in the home market Raw 
materials eaponed from India obtain free entry into the more important 
foreign couniries to the aggregate value of stj mlllioni, and this somewhat 
exceeds >5 per cent, of the whole volume of exports; and he would like 
to aak where the staiesman was to be found, where the financier was to be 
discovered, who would be likaly to enforce on India a system which would 
jeopardise thia trade, this trade being, as Lord George Hamilton had 
pointed out, absolutely essential to India to enable her to pay her tlebis. 
They were always told, whenever ihe preference theory was started, that it 
would not lead to the imposition of high duties; but were they pre|>ared 
for the very trifling profit which would accrue 10 India from that preference 
ro jeopardise the export trade of India, to expose her to Reuliation (f^t 
he had not the slightest doubt foreign countries would retaliate), end 
thereby disarrange her whole Ananclal and trading system? Aa to the 
very able minute of the financial member of the Council, it was, ha thought, 
evidently inspired by a friendly diipositioo toward! the preferential theory, 
and made the concluaion he was obliged to adopt ell the more effective. 
It was ImportiDt to notice that the Goveroment of India were more 
decided than their financial colleague, and very explicitly ate ted their 
opinioo as to the impossibility of adapting the preferential system to Indls, 
and he could aot conceive thar tkie Government of India had come to 
that conclusion without great deliberation. There wu an element in the 
dUeusuca which wac very aeidom taentiooed, though an element of very 
great impoitance^namely, shipping; and be thought If the repieaenutivei 
of rhar enonnoua intereit were consulted, it would be found that they did 
not wish any ioterference with ibelx trade, and that they considered that 
any artificial impedimeDt to the freedom of the import and export trade 
would be detrimental to their prosperity. The slup{^g iaureet, however, 
bad DOt been wholly overlooked, as there were some very intereiiing 
observadoiu with regard to freights in the miAOte of the fioance member 
of the Government of lodia. He would be the ffrstto accept any means 
which coQld either improve the industrial litaadoo of India or could 
cement the bonds which united us to hex; but it was hb firm coavietfon 
that any actempt to create artificial UaJu between out trade aod manu¬ 
factures and the uade and manufactures of India wotild ioevitably have 
the effect of producing fricsiQO rsther than of M^tening the friendly 
relations existing between the two countries. India should be allowed to 
buy in the cheapest Barkel, arrd bo sell In tbe dearest msrket. The 
purchasing power of tbe Dstivaa of lodla was very limited. He thought 
the Government of India were well advised when they warned the home 
Government against enterlfig upon this new policy, which might involve 
India in a "set-back to her trade, her revenues, and her credit," after "ten 
years of effort, sacrifice, and perseverance," in which "a fair measure of 
public ocafideoce in the stability of her finance haa been slowly built up," 
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and that Lord Georgo Hamilton waa absolutely justified in the policy he 
adoptcdi and from it he hoped his successors would not deviate. 

As it was now 6 p.m., and the discussion was still unfinished, the 
meeting broke up, and Mr. Thorburo had 00 opportunity for reply. He 
writes: 1 think in the address itself answers will be found to most of the 

criticiams. What I chiefiy urged was that if this country adopts Protection, 
she cannot justly refuse it to India. All the speakers agreed that India 
must have justice, but no one explained how she could hope for it unless 
given a free hand in lariPT matters. Without such freedom, the wolf would 
leave little for the lamb, u Mr. Skrioe amusingly put it. As 10 Free Trade 
Or Protection being better for India or any couniry> doctors dilTer. Each 
country must decide for itself the most suitable commercial policy in its 
own Interests. There is force in the dictum that one man or country may 
be wiser than any other, but not than all others ^ If so, where does the 
wisdom of Free Trade come in, seeing that all the world is Protectlonist 
but ourselves?" 


The following letter has been received unce the meeting was held: 

I gladly seise on one passage in Mr. Th orb urn's most instructive paper, 
which might well be engraved over the portals of the India Office—via, that 
ih4 faxatioH of salt it teewvtitaify inieftntlhlt!' The case la really worse 
than that, for it is also mraUy indefensible, but one must be thankful for 
small mercies in the way of admissions. 

What sort of trade freedom do we grant to Indlu, after all ? She cannot 
have free trade in salt, the most neceiiiry of all uommodities, and her 
people must ^'die like flies " because she is nor allowed to keep her army 
within reasonable bounds, or even to raise a revenue by the legitimate 
netns of an import duty on cotton goods. Is Lancashire cotton a necessary 
of life to the people of India? On the contrary, the home*made cotton 
goods, even if somewhat dearer in money price and not quite so well 
fl&iihed, are probably more durable, and therefore cheaper in the end. 

Of course, it may be said that the people of India are not ecmftlUi to 
buy English goods, and there is actually a movement on foot forencoumg* 
ing the use of hone*made goods of all kinds and boycotting Lancashire 
cottons, which may yet come to aometbiug, but it requires some assistance 
from the tarifT. In the same way in this country no one is to drink 
foreign wine, and 1 would reepecifully suggest to the tar iff reformers that 
they should devote some of their superfluous energy to establishing a boy> 
coil k^osi foreign wines in general, and champagne in particular, Uolees 
such foreigp wine is undoubtedly superior, as to which I am not concerned 
ro express any opinion, there is no reason why the British public should 
not COD fine itself to British wines from purely patriotic motives. I tfareksy 
they would be quite u good for them in the long*iun, eipebially if it ended 
in their giving up all wlae, as It probably night. So, again, the people of 
India boycott ^ngliah aalt; but if it is both cheaper and better they 
axe not likeli^ do Vnytbing of the kind, end it ought to be our first object 
edipsake h as chhsp 4a ^sible, and so get rid of the reproach ibat wc 
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iracnfic^ pcHiai^s & iiilMlon lirvs & ([ d^n'. i;U6riinicc Mr. Vaman 

BdhAji Kolkarni’s fiuure^) (or the snke 5 mihiona a vear. 

] do not r«el competent to discuss the xenetal (|uestu*n» but 1 can never 
bwlieve th«t resirictiuos uo trade auU much more vexaituus Cu^toens duties 
are likely to increase the bulk of it. 

J. B. Pekkinoi'OK. 

THE POSITION OF INDIA WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
FISCAL QUESTION. 

The following letter has been sent by the Ease India 
Assoctacion to the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for India, and has been duly acknowledged : 

WaiiTwiHSTsa Chawbkks» 

It Victoria Strbit, 

LOHDOM, S.W., 

Uareh 14. 1905. 

To THE Right Hon, W. St. John Brodrick. m.p., 
Secrktary of State for India, 

S1R1 

By desire of the Council of the East India Associa> 
tion» I have the honour to forward for your consideration 
(be following resolution of the Association, passed at a 
coeeting on (he 30th January last, to consider the position 
of India with reference to the fiscal question now under 
discussion. 

On the motion of Sir Lepel GriSn, K.as.i. seconded by 
Sir Charles Elliott, k.c.s.l, a resolution to the following 
effect was carried unanimously: The East India Associa¬ 
tion considers that, in the proposed Imperial Cooferenoe on 
the fiscal question about to be summoned, India shouM be 
assigned a place proportional to her importance In the 
Empire, and her repmseatatives should include independent 
and unofficial members, English and Indian, of British 
India and Native States, adequately representing her more 
important interests and industries. 

1 have the honour to be. sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

C. W. Arathoon, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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rhft following ii the correct report of Colonel C E. Yale's observations 
in (he discussion at the rneeiingof the East India Association, on Tuesday. 
December 13, 1904, on the paper read by Sir W. Meckworth Young, 
enuiled the “ Progress of the Punjab" (see our last istue—January, 1905— 

pp. 169, 170) • 

CoLOHSL C- E VATft Slid that, not having been in the Punjab Adminia* 
iraiion, he did not come within the category of those qualified to speak; 
but when he heard Sheikh Abdul Qadir bemoaning the low of the power 
of ippeal on the pan of the inhabitants of the new Korth'West Frontier 
Province, he felt bound to express his dissent with such views. In his 
opinion the curtailment of this power of continued appeal in judicial cases 
was one grand hope of salvation for the frontier tribesmen, and if any 
justiheatioD for the policy of the separation of the frontier province from 
the Punjab could ever be required, this very euruilment of appeals would 
of Itself amply suffice. He would also beg the audience well to consider 
the weighty words that had fallen from Sir James Lyall as to the inap* 
pileability of the laws and codes of what might be called a regulation 
province to the people of the wild tract now known as the Horih*West 
Frontier Province* Sir Lepel GrlfSn had indeed told them that the 
prosperity and progreu of the frontier tribesmen depended upon their re« 
teniion in the Puojib; but, considering the vast disparity between the 
Punjabi and the frontier tribesmen, he was of opinion that the prosperity 
and progress of the tribesmen was Just as likely to be increased under the 
present administration, which was able to concentrate its whole efTortson 
their seeds and wants, as under the Punjab, if not more so. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 

THE VALUE OF THE RUPEE. 

Sir. 

Under the heading of "The Value of the Rupee” 
there is an article in the Fritnd of India of November 3 
last, in which certain opinions contained in an article of 
mine in your issue of October last* are found fault with as 
moat extraordinary, etc. 

In its anxiety to lind fault and to prove itself right, chat 
journal clearly contradicts itself in 6rst saying that the 
payers of the old taxes, or, rather, of such of them as are 
fixed sums of rupees, have had to make good in its entirety 
a deficiency arising from the fall in the intrinsic value of the 
rupee, which the Government must otherwise have met by 
imposing new taxes, and subsequently acknowledging that 
extra taxation has not been Imposed. The question thus 
arises t How, and from what source, has the deficiency 
been made good by the taxpayers }" They pay the same 
number of rupees as before, and, to use the FrUnd 0/India's 
own words, " it cannot reasonably be said chat the aggre* 
gate burden of taxation has been increased.” How, then, 
has the deficiency been met f 

I have maintained, and stili do so, that it has been met 
out of the profits of merchants, foreign as well as English. 
How were the rupees required to pay for exports from 
India found? They were found in the days before the 
present currency policy was invented by bullion being paid 
into the Indian mints, and rupees being paid out minus 
mintage charges. By that policy the coinage of rupees was 
stopped, and fewer rupees thus being available, they be> 
came less plentiful and dearer. The difference had to be 
paid for, and could only be met out of the general profits of 

* See article *‘Sone Economic Aspects of Briiisb Rule in Indie," 
pp. 
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trade or by taxation, for there were no other sources* and as 
already stated, the people of India were not taxed with 
a view to such payment. 

The value of the rupee in India has not been depreciated, 
for it buys as much Indian merchandise as before. It is 
only when it has to be sene out of the country* being 
weighed against gold for that purpose, that it fetches less 
gold chan previously. An Indian purchaser has only to 
provide more rupees if he buys imported goods valued In 
gold. This hoarded wealth in sliver has* therefore, not 
depreciated, unless he wishes to exchange it for the latter 
or to pay for goods valued in it. 

In the same article the Fri$nd of India meets my 
arguments in favour of the export of surplus produce 
from India by saying that an overwhelming weight of 
authority proves that the value of that produce, if not 
exported, but left for consumption in India, would diminish, 
and the people would be able to buy and pay for more for 
their own consumption. I admit that locally and tempo- 
rsKly this might be the result* but as the value of such 
commodities is not regulated as a whole by the laws of 
local demand and supply* their general value in the world 
would soon restore the balance* and they would be wasted 
if not allowed to circulate. 

The hoarded wealth consisted of silver bullion in the 
shape of silver ornaments, and cannot be said to be depre¬ 
ciated as long as it will exchange for an equal weight of the 
same metal. This has nothing to do with its value as 
current coin—t.s., as capable of purchasing Indian com- 
n^odities—any more than the English silver coinage is 
depreciated because its value as bullion is far less than t» 
nominal currency value. The Indian rupee, under the* 
present circumstances of a laj^e supply of silver ui die 
world, is similarly a token coinage, and as far as iheimerhai 
commerce of*India is edneerned, maintains its tolc» value. 
The position of the Indian taxpayer Is not effected,* biit 
anyone dealing Wit!H him from outside has to payaore of 
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rather drarer rupees, which he can to that extent make him 
pay for by chaining him more for Imported goods valued 
in gold, but no more, for at that point he is met by foreign 
competition. He must make his profits out of the trade 
conducted under these circumstances^ and can make no 
more, for there is no other source open. Is it not clear that, 
if it were not for the extra cost of procuring rupees, the 
merchant would make as much more profit, and con8e<^utintly 
pay for the increased currency rupees out of the general 
probes of his trade, which are by so much reduced by the 
invention of the new currency policy ? 

A. Rogers. 

Afarehy 1905, 


CHINA AND TIBET. 

1 have pleasure in replying, to the best of my ability, to 
the Rev. J. D. Bate’s courteous letter on pp. 179. 180 of 
your January issue. 

As CO rhe word which occurs in Isa. xHx. I3, as 

Mr. Bate states, it has never yet been ascertained what 
exactly this word may mean, beyond that it is an ethnico- 
territorial designation. Mr. Bate adds: ‘'But all recent 
scholarship inclines to the opinion that China is the ' land ’ 
alluded to, and still more that the word * China" 1 $ etymo* 
logically akin to ‘Sin,’ the form, in the singular, of this 
word Slnlm." 

“All recent scholarship"' is rather a vague term. I 
gather, however, from inquiry made, that Sir Heory 
Rawlinson is certainly not one of the alleged recent schiriars. 
Whoever the recent scholars may be who believe this 
strange thing, I shall, if they will oblige me by stating the 
evidence on which they believe, have great pleasure In dis> 
proving the genuineness of such supposed evidence. 

1 speak above only of the identity of Sinim with China. 
But 1 quite agree that the various Western forms-^.^M, 
TsinUy Tkina, and China —may very likely be etymologi¬ 
cally connected with the Ts'in dynasty of China (b.c. 213), 
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or {more Hkely, I think) with the Tsin dynasty of China 
(a.o. 300-400). Hence my remarks (often made by me 
during the past thirty years) to which Mr. Bate takes 
exception in the letter just cited. 

E. H. Pahkbr- 

i8» Gambler Terrace, Liverpool, 

Jhkruary, 1905 . 

BRITAIN, RUSSIA, AND JAPAN. 

Sir, 

The finding of the North Sea Commission bears out 
the opinion i expressed under the above heading in your 
January number*—that diplomatists like oursj instead of 
carrying matters to extremes in their clumsy way, would 
have done best to profess themselves satisfied at once with 
what Russia oiTered, and make a show of taking it for 
granted that the guilty would be punished, 

It will be remembered that the most strenuous apologist 
of the Ministry, the Daily TiU^aph, was up in arms when 
hrst the wisdom was called in questioner submitting our 
national honour—categorically declared by Mr. Balfour at 
Southampton to be involved—to the judgment of foreigners i 
it pronounced that even to suggest the possibility of a 
verdict adverse to this country being found, in the teeth of 
the overwhelming evidence available, was ‘‘not only to 
strike at the rooc*princip]e of the Hague Convention, but 
10 proclaim that all diplomatic relations are a ghastly 
mockery.'' And when the Commission began its sittings, 
the same paper thus* pictured the sequel to such a verdict: 
" Couris of inquiry will lose all prestige and confidence, 
and will cease to be effective substitutes for the brutal and 
inhurnan arbitrament of war. The clock of civilization and 
progress will have been put back, the hopes founded upon 
the institution of the Hague Convention will be quenched 
for at least a generation, and perhaps for ever." The infer¬ 
ence it wanted people to draw from all this r^ductia ad 
absurdum was plain: since such things could not be, the 

* See pp. 180.1 S3. 
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Governmenc had done perfectly right co appeal to the 
Hague. 

The event has woefully falsified the Telegraphs estimate 
of the redress (o be obtained in the manner laid down there, 
for, as the Figaro points out, “ the labours of the Commis¬ 
sion have ended merely in the confirmation of the offer of 
compensation made by Russia in October/* while the verdlcti 
in the words of the Nev) York Worlds "is really a vindica* 
cion for the Russian officers/’ The net result, moreover, is 
the imernational decision that a foreign belligerent Is at 
liberty co come out of his course into waters under our pro* 
tection, right up coafieecof vessels at their usual anchorage, 
to make every preparation forgiving battle in their midst, 
and even, it would appear from the very ambiguous ex* 
pressions used, actually to open fire among them if the 
slightest excuse is forthcoming. The safety of our merchant 
marine, the main thing at issue, has been given away in the 
naise of the Hague Convention; and. to add insult to 
Injury, we are expected to consider the decision in our 
favour, because on some entirely secondary points^ such as 
Ad aural Revest veosky’s failure to inform us of the damage 
dooti he has been mildly remonstrated with. 

As for " the prestige of arbitration in general, and of the 
Hague Convention in pariicular,*' no wonder doubt is 
felt at Vienna, as the Morning Post correspondent there 
writes, whether this demonstration that'international 
verdicts under tbe .auspices of the Hague Convention can 
be trimmed co spare policUsO auscepcibilmes will contribute 
coward $ iocreas ing' * the wdght and enfi uenct of i ntemskCtoaal 
tribunaU.! 

R. G. CORBBT. 

Ufanh, ( 905 . 

'll" 

THE HOCf. SIR LEWIS TAPPER, CSU K.C.I.E., ON 
LITERATURE. 

Sir Lewis Tapper, as Vice* Chancel lor of the Punjab 
University, delivered an admirable address at the Convoca* 
tion held on December 23 last on ''The Study of Litera* 
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cure." His important observations—specially addressed to 
students who had passed their degrees—were upon the 
various developments of Western literature, but he made 
the following very suggestive remarks In reference to the 
study of Sanskrit literature : 

*' Sanskrit is eminently an original literature. The Vedas 
may stand midway between an !ndo-Iranlan period and that 
of classical Sanskrit, and in Sanskrit literature it is possible 
that traditions and ideas may have been carried on from a 
time when Persians and Indians were still one people.* 
But Sanskrit literature has had a development entirely its 
own, and, as compared with the literatures of the West> in 
this resembles Greek literature only. I am aware that it 
has been suggested that the great Indian epics were affected 
by the 'Iliad* and 'Odyssey,’ and that the Indian drama owed 
its origin to the representation of Greek dramas at the 
Courts of Greek Kings in Bactrla, in the Punjab, and In 
Gujarat; but the better opinion seems to be that there was 
no such connection in either case. Pythagoras and some 
other early Greek philosophers, the Neo>Placonisia and the 
Christian Gnostics.f may have owed much to the East. 
But of Sanskrit literature and Greek jicerature I think this 
at least may safely be affirmed—chat they owed no coO' 
siderable part of their texture and colour to any other 
literature whatsoever, and that they were not profoundly 
inRuenced in form and idea by any previous or foreign 
intellectual force, as Latin literature was influenced by 
Greek literature, and as modern European literature as a 
whole has been influenced by Greek and Latin literature 
combined. If this view is sound, then it surely has a certain 
scientific importance. If in the growth of intellect, as In 
biol^^y, there is an analogy between the development of 
the individual and the evolution of the race, then the study 
of the early beginnings of literature and> later on, of its 

* For the lubject diKiused in this paiagrapb, mo " A History o( 6s»kht 
Liiernttue," by Professor A* A. Macdooell, pp. 55* 56, 

t bisodooeU) pp. 4924 493. 
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truly spontaneous elaboration, should contribute to that 
reconstruction of psychology, with the aid of evolutionary 
theory, of which there are at present many signs in the 
philosophic world." 

THE FOURTEENTH IKTERNATIONAI. CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS. 

This Congress will be held in Algiers, beginning on 
April 37. and ending about May 4 next. The subjects of 
papers are arranged under the following heads : (i) India: 
the Aryan and Indian languages; (3) Semitic languages; 
(3) Arabic, Turkish, and Persian languages; (4) Egypt; 
African languages; Madagascan; (3) and (6) the East and Far 
East; (7) Archaology—African and Mussulman art There 
will be delegates or representatives from almost every country 
in Europe and the United States of America. For minute 
information regarding places of meeting, routes, and charges, 
communications should be addressed to the Secretariat of 
the OrganiaatioD, 46, Rue d'Isly, Algiers. The Congress 
is under the distinguished patronage of the Governor- 
General and Deputy Governor*General of Algeria The 
Pnsaident of the organbacion is the well*known Qrienulist, 
M. Ktni Basset. 

In our July issue there will be a full and interesting 
report of the Congress by our diatioguisbed correspondent, 
Professor Montet, of Geneva. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE PLANTATIONS OP INDIA 

AND CEYLON. ^ 

' Ib OQr last Dunbet «t anaouDcad tfatt tti 6 Secretary of Stan for the 
Colaaie* bad cone to a dacioioo wilb regard to the eanbliabment of 
schooU for the chUdreo of Tamil immigiftntc etD^^yed 00 Ceylon planta* 
doDS. Tbia ioHuded the starting of central schools where convenient, 
aod it wa» uoderstoed that a strong Idet would be given to the planters 
that, uoless they took steps to establish voluntary acbools, the local 
Government would feel compelled to consider the advisa^lity of stilting 
schools near the refractory esutes, to "hlch the owners thereof would be 
compelled to contribute. In Bridsh Guiana it is made a penal offacoe for 
e planter to employ an illiterate child, so that the planters uarunliy put 
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every i^cHity m Che way of the children learning to reed and write. More¬ 
over, no child under the age of nine may be employed, whereas in Ceylon 
children of six years are sometimes seen at work. 

In answer to a qjeation in Parliament early in March, Mr. Lyttelton 
announced that a further delay has taken place in the carrying out of the 
reform which has been 10 peraisiently advocated by Mr. A. C. Wise in our 
pages and at public mectfogi in London. The Governor of Ceylon has 
informed the Colonial Office that he has appointed a apeciel Commieslon 
to deal with the whole subject of coolie education on tea estates. This ie 
somewhat surprising, ai only a few months previously Mr. Lyttelton stated 
that there waa enough information to enable him to come to a decision, 
and ic U not quite clear, therefore, why the authorities on the spot require 
Airiher panicuUrs in addition to (he numerous and voluminous docu* 
ments. official and other, which have lately been prepered on the sabjecc. 

Mr. VVise has been pressing for a similar reform on Indian plantations, 
especially In Assam. Lord Curun has, it appears, recently furnished a report, 
in which he says special inducements are to be offered to the parenii. 
so that they may send their children to school. What the nature of these 
inducements is has not, however, as yet been made public Sir Man* 
cherjee Bhownaggree, m.p., baa been asking queilions on the subject 
in the Imperial Parliament 

• • * • ■ 

Ur. Brodrick has lately transmitted to the Government of India a sug* 
geetion by Sir Maneherjee Bhownaggree, w>., that proper means be 
adopted to furnish vernacular primary education for the children em* 
ployed, or resident upon, t«e*gardena in Assam. The coolies so employed 
are mostly ahorigines from a distant country—Sontals, Hos, Kola Mun* 
daris, and others of a similar type. They have no written language of 
their own, end, if instruction is to be imparted to their children, it could 
be only through the medium of the Assamese language. There would 
probably be little difficulty Id obiaining suitable Assamese teachers. Tne 
question has been brought at various lim^s before the Planters'Asiocia' 
tion, but no serious attempt has yet been made to provide any adequate, 
or eystematic, education for this class. These immigrants are mainly 
recruited from the aboriginal tribes in Chota Nagpur and the Central 
Provinces, and although they go to Assam nominally for three or five 
yeara, more than on<<half (from Chota Nagpur, at least) do not return, 
but settle down in Assam, in some cases the planters have encouraged 
the establishment of schools on their estates. It now remains for the 
Government of India to give active encouragement to this reform, care, 
however, belog taken to provide such a simple course of instruction as wtU 
not unfit the coolie from folio wiog an avocation for which this prinicive, 
simple, and ignorant folk are well fitted. Their market value, k may be 
added, doea not exceed from four (o six rupees per mooth. There are 
637,153 coolies employed od the tea*gardeiu, of whoro 240,19^ are chil- 
dreo. In coanecrioc with this subject may be quoted the words of Sir 
Deusll Ibbetson, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces of India, 
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who thus stwes the ca«s: “ Whet it is most desirable to give the son of 
an actual cultivator U ability to read and write sufficiently, a knowledp 
of arilhmeilc, a/lernaiiw methods, such as will enable him to follow his 
accounts with hU ahopkeeper and landlord, some familiarity with the 
manner in which his rights and lUbiliiie* are recorded, and such geoeral 
development of his intelligence as will result from the use of judiciously- 
framed readers, and perhaps some simple object lewons.'* Any more 
ambitious scheme applied to plantation labourers would doubtless be 
fraught with danger and uliimaio failure In Ceylon, at least, the curri- 
eulum at the grant-in-aid schools bas been, perhaps, of too elaborate a 
character, and will probably, in the near future, be made simpler, and 
better adapted than is the case at present to the needs of the Tamil coolie 
popultUoo. That the parents in India have not shown a very great 
anxiety for this reform should not deter the Government from maltbg 
facilities for education (in the vernacular) more generally avaiUble to the 
messes; the whole subject resolves itself chiefly into a queetion of 
otpeoditure. 

. • • • • 

The following it reported in the Times of March at, 1905, p. 7, eel. 4* 
Replying to a question put by Mr. Schwann in the House of Commons on 
the previous evening, Mr. Lyttelton said: “The Governor has found it 
desirable to appoint a Commlseion«"(a) to consider how the suggestions of 
a Committee appointed in 190x can be given effect to; (i) to suggest any 
other practical means of meeting the cost of elementary education; (0 10 
with the question of coolie education and group!eg estates, for school 
piloses. The memberi of the Commission are: Mr. Wace, Government 
agent, Cenfral Provbce; Mr. Karward, Dhwjtor of Public Insiroction; 
the Rev. K. Highfleld, Priocipal of the Weeley College; Mr. D. B. 
Jayatillske, Principe] of the Aninde College; and Mr- T. C Huxley, 
planter." 
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Wiluam Blackwood an*c Sons; Edinbukoh and London, mcmiv, 
t. T/u SiMAj. hy Gbnmal Sm John J. H. Gordon* K.CB., wjih 
illiMiriiioni by ihe auihor, A >pe)l-wrjHen ind fwoinacjnf irork. The 
author duly iiatca iliat among the varioua viaiton Co London at the cele* 
brailon of tho Coranatioii of tha King, the appearance of Che Sikhe waa 
coMpicuoui—“laU, bearded, tijgnificd*looking men, intelligent and keen 
obicrvert." Half o century ago they were foes worthy of our steel. They 
belong CO a brave and martial race General Gordon has given a short 
and moat interettlng history of their origlo and religiocu The Sikhs, once 
our enen)iei, are now one of the must loyal and hearty subjects of onr rule 
in India. The illustrations are numerous and well executed. The author 
states that the Slkhe are no longer illiterate, as they were in the old dtys^ 
when they despised the pen and looked on the sword as the one power in 
the land. How they see that the pen is aometimei the more powerful of 
the two, and at ieest that edociilon does not weaken the hand that wields 
(he sword. Though norainally a minority^ powerful one^among the 
mass of the population of the Punjab, which, in fact, ii more Muham* 
tosdac than Hindu, they are locisHy and politically of the highest impor« 
tance,ae ibey cooitituied the dominant clau at the time of the annexation, 
and still form the great majoiity of the gentry in the regions of the Five 
Rieeri. Their military aristocracy supply the Indian Army with excel¬ 
lent efSceri. Hence the importance and interest of General Cordook 
namtive. 


1. TAi OutsAsfis ^ Emplrt in Atioy by the £arl of Rohalmhav,. 
r.R.o.a. This is a painstakiog book of cravol, and, iutereiting though it is, 
the wearied reader cannot help wishing it had been compressed into a 
smaller compass. The writer is too fond of words. He caaooc speak of 
George III., but of "hie most gracious M^esty King George III./' and 
the result is over 400 pages of solid letterpress, which few will care to 
commence, though the bocA will be found to be hlled with valuable statistics 
when read. 

Tbe countries bounding India and its neighbours, and Russia and iu 
depeadeocies, have been the scene of the author's travels. From Coi^ 
sUodoople we are led through Cili<^a—which, he says, is wonderfully w«U 
developed conaidering that it suffers every, disadvantage of Turkish nile-f« 
to Aleppo, then down the'ngris to Baghdad, He poifiCsout tbe necMsity 
of Britain controlling the country from Baghdad to the Feriiaa Gul^wd 
discusses fully and fairly the question of the Baghdad railway, waxnleg obo 
reader strongly against Gennanopbobe feeling in Englapd, He paoaeded 
through Persia, a^ here he g^res interesting glimpses at the sci^bsnaAf 
.TaU-Bo^an and the Bieiuio ioicripUo&s, and a full gccoattf of Ilf ew.« 
ipoirwith tbe aatirBritish V^ria’.reformthere.....AiSaku,he jpwM 
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Russian territory, and saw the wealth of the oil-fields, and gives full and valu¬ 
able statistics to show the magniiud e ofih e oil trad e, an d then proceeds by ihe 
Transcaspian railway to Bokhara. Old Bokhara is well described, and the 
horrors of its prisons, before the Amir was left with only nominal indepen- 
dcace by his Russian friends, loudied upon. Samarkand Is next described, 
and the journey to Semipalaiinsk by irfiika. A chapter on Kuija gives 
scope for an account of the Russian Intrigues with Tibet under the Buriat 
Dorjleff, of which we have heard to much lately. Central Siberia and 
Tomsk are treated of, and at the latter place the author was shown ihc 
house—nowashrine«-where the Siberians believe the Tsar Alexander 1 . 
lived and died long after his reputed death in 18*5. The drunkenness of 
the Russians la Insisted on, and a somewhat pessimistic view is taken of 
their chances of Improvement in this respect. The Siberian railway next 
comes under review, with the Russian occupation of Manchuria and the 
gradual actjuisltion of Niuchwang. An able account of the poaiiion of 
Britain, contrasted with that of Russia, In Turkey, Persia, Tibet, and the 
Far East, Is given, and in his "Uat Words “ the author poima out the 
British pdicy of guarding and aircngihenlng the countries in the neutral 
sone between the Russian and BritUh spherea uf influence; the advaotagea 
of raatong railwayi therein for trade purpoiei, and the necessary incieue 
of British influence in Southern Persia, The three chapieri on sport— 
AcDong the Ibex of Turkestan,” “After Wild Sheep In the Siberian 
Altai,*' and “Sport in Mongolia "—will be of Interest to every sportsman, 
-F,8. . . 

CAKMtOOB UtnVBMITV PRSM, ipo^. 

3- Bareli tfu For by Si>. Ro»i»t K, Dowuj. Cambridge 
Historical Series, 1904, 8 vo., 450 PP- This is a valuable and well-wriiten 
account of the DOgotieiioni between the Weac aod the Empire of China, 
which makes It easy for the reader to trace the gradual atepi by which 
China haa ulrimar^y been forced to rreogniae the natioos of Europe. 
Cbioa, commencing with the idea that It, as the " Middle Klo^om,** waa 
lOseram of the world—«a attitude which iia less civilised neigh boura were 
quite ready to adopt—haa only admitted tbe equality of other oiUiooa 
when forced to do ao. In wrly timet Westefo travelleri In Cbhm were 
comparatively numerous. Tbe Polos Id the thlrteeotb century were 
followed by priests aod traders, uotil the Ming dyoasty, by its boscUlty 
to foreigners, completely closed the coontty. The Portuguese were the 
first to enter it, aud in 1537 settled at Marto, and even planned an 
invasion “ for die glory of God." This did not occur, however; but their 
priests began to teach with varying successes and vicissitudes- The 
Manebu dynasty on its rise favoured them, but grew unfriendly later, 
though the Jesuits enjoyed Ae protection of the Emperor K*angbsl. The 
Russians also, in the seventeaotb century, tried to obtain entrance to 
China from the north, but on tbeit tradbg facilities being refused, cooflned 
themselves to a steady policy of aggression in Siberia. The Dutch, in 
1636, took Formosa; then the English appeared on tbe scene, and gradu< 
ally a colony of foreign traders settled at Canton, always disliked by tbe 
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ChineM, granwd no rights, and oppressed by the hoppe, or chief of ih« 
Customs. The consisint oppreisioos only differed in degree, uotil, in 1793, 
the successes of the E^st India Cocupany induced them to send Lord 
Macartney on a mission to China, and by refusing die Mew he made 
some impression of the power of his nation. Lord Amherst's mission of 
tdrd had less success, and the campaign aii^bst the importation of opium 
into China—which the author thinks was a genuine movement—added 
new eleinenis of hatred against the foreigners, and eventually, in 1840. the 
first war between Britain and China began. When this ended in 18421 it 
left the British as recognised equals, with the island of Kong Kong cededi 
to them, and fwe ports opened for trade; and then America, Frauce^ 
and other Kur0])eun |>uwera. profiting by Western success, also made 
treaties with China favourable to themselves. The question of admission 
Into Canton led to the second Chinese war, in which Britain was joined by 
France, and aggravated by the Chinese Imprisonment of the envoys Parkee 
Bad Loch. It ended by the occupation of Peking and the destruction by 
the British of the Summer Palace. Sv well did the Russian, Ignatieff, at 
this lime play the part of amicut euria to China that he fuined for Ruuia 
the whole coastline of the province of Primorsk. The Taiping rebellion, 
though suppressed by Cordon's help and Li Hung Chang's treachery, did 
not dissipate the haired of foreigners or stop missionary riots, though at 
this (loie the Customs service in their hsnds was greatly improved. 

The opening of Japan formed a new element in Eastern politics, artd its 
owikeniog from its long sleep is admirably narrated by Dr. Prothero in his 
contribution to this book^ " The Revolution m Japan." I'he outbreak of 
the China'Japanese War in 1894 caused in China the recognition of 
the complete equality of foreign powers, and a genera! desire for learn* 
ing became prevalent. Railways and telegraphs were thert oonstruetsd ; 
but in 1889, following on the intentloo to exclude Chinese emigranu from 
Australia and America, anti'foreign riots broke out. and many misiionariea 
sufbred. In 1891 a fierce attack on the missions again began, and many 
livea were lost in the VangisM Valley. Throughout the book we ibink the 
author fkvoura the missionaries a little unduly. The Chinese have always 
been tolerant, and he quotes an edict of the Emperor Taokwang (1831* 
1850), which runs: '* All religtoni are nonsense, but the silly people have 
always believed in ghosts and after-life; therefore, in order to conciliate 
popular feeling, we are disposed to protect every belief, including Chris* 
tianiiy, so long as there is no interference with the old •established customs 
of the Sute." The aggressive condua of ihe Romao Catholic miasiona 
has always given offence, nor can we think that all the publications of the 
'‘Christian Knowledge Society," which he cites, however much they may 
have eolighteoed China, have made for religious or civil peace. 

The question of mastery in Korea led to the war with Japan in 1894 
(its alleged barbarities on both sides are glossed over), which ended in the 
complete victory of the latter. The iniquitous and furtive chicanery of 
Russia deprived the conqueror of Liaotung, and 'paved the way for the 
present Russo-Japanese War. Real reforms, oiged by K'ang Yuwei and 
Others, were then favoured by tbe Emperor, who was tbetefore suddeoly 
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superseded by tbe redoubtable Eropress Dovager. The Boxer reactionary 
society appeared, and Che murder of missionaries began eon amore. The 
siege of the Fehin Legations follotred, and their relief being coupled with 
the unfortunate reprisals and the massacre of Blagovestchenslc, tarnished 
European reputation sadly. This excellent book ends with the Anglo* 
Japanese treaty of 1902, and tt contains chapters ahofflng how China has 
in turn lost the suzerainty of Burma, Annam, Sikkim, and Siam, besides 
having learned, by sad experience, the power of the IVestern peoples. 
-F, S. _ 

iKSaiMKRIS OS LA MiXSION CaTHOLIQUS (OkI»HBL.INaT ok T'OU Sk'Wfe) 

CKANO'HAI, 1905. 

4. SynthronUmu Chirmi : ChrcwlogU eomplih tt Conevrttanet, avte 
CMlknm it toutu Us Dates eenternant VRU/eirt it rExtrtme- 
Orient {Chint, /apen, Cork, Annom, Uengvlie, etc,), 255? at, J.*C.— 
1904 apr. J<'C, par Lt P. Mathias Tckako, %.}. This magni 5 eent work, 
containing wall over 500 pagei» is indeed a vaie-meeum for those who are 
compelled to consult the Chinese hlsiorias in translation. One of the 
chief defects in the books on China put together by ‘'arra-ohalr” 
aioologiits in Europe is a lamentable shaklneta in daces; but, with the 
aisiscance of Fether Tchang’t lucid dynastic tables, It will now be possible 
for "spedalisB" who do not know Chinese to wield the scissors and 
pasCe^bruihes wirh renewed vigour and dreadful accuracy; and not to tall 
usi SH a recant writer on Tibet hai done, that the Emperor K'ang*hi 
wrganised that country four years after his owb death. The cyclic and 
(adjusted) Oregorlan dates are given for a round period of 4,000 years, 
aod the r^gning Chloose or Tartar Emperors are ranged la parallel 
colamos along with the Japanese, Annameso. Corew, Kunnish, Turkish, 
or dtfaer ouctandieh inonsrchs of the Chinese systeiHi who, during the 
course of 4,000 years or more, may hare been rerolrlng round tbo Son 
(or Sun) of Heaven at the same tine. The writer of the present notke 
has already made similar comparative studies oo hU own account, and for 
tbk reason tnny possibly be able to percsive one or two slight inaccuracies 
(more oapedally In Turkish aff«its) which have excusably escaped the 
paoatntfon of the learned Jesuit. He refrains, however, from polnKng 
these out In detail-^at alt dveois until the ** arm-chair” genHomsoi eball 
have carefOlly copied them, when k will be his privilege and dedght to 
**jafOpupDn them,” tear them, and rend them in due form. 

Hie price of <hie splendid and laborloos work le S 3 *oo (Mexican), or, at 
the preeeat rare of exchange, about i$s., and the book le well worth it; 
in fact, It Is, ^odi every point of view. epocbmictog,” and no sinologue 
—arm-chair*or ritherwise*^bouId be wltbdQMb*^E. H. Parksr. 


5. CaUnirier-Annuaire. IVs Impcotant work of s 18 beautifully printed 
pages has not aiiraaed the general smotion justly due to it. Besides 
gtvieg us a compendious comparative Chinese and European almanac, ihe 
learned Jesuit editor avails himself of the muliiftrious labours of hie 
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dislinguished eonfrh^t^ and tells us almost eyerylhing about China that 
caa be put into tabulated form. For instance, barotnetricat pressures, 
tides, moon's phases, provioces, population, temperatures, weights, measures, 
distances, sun's declination, mean and local times, dates, cycles, seasons, 
celestial morcmenls, feasts, eclipses, occuliaiions, planetary aspects, sun¬ 
rise, sunset, altitudes, solar system, zodiacal lore, sidereal tables, earth’s 
measures, degrees of arc, comparative time, freographical positions, floods, 
frcsheu, metric tablet, converted tables of all nationalities, speeds, forces, 
magnetic charts, compass errors, areas, money values, exchange tables, sun< 
dials, 4,000 years of cyclic datefl, s.c.and a d. ; post*of!ices, consular posts, 
foreign officials i treaty ports irt China, Japan, and Ooree; trade values and 
tables, revenue, meteorological reglsteraand stations, tariffs, iDternationiJ 
posts, telegraphs, maps, charts, railways, mlaslons (Catholic and Protesunt), 
great events tpoj-rpog, typhoons, weather-charts, proverbs, and folk-lore : 
and all this for the petty sum of one NCexlcan dollar—say ri. pd. It is 
the most valuable Chinese statlsdcal publicatior) procurable, and may }aatly 
be styled the Chinese SVhitalcer.” Every intelligent China merchant 
should order a copy to be sent home on the first day of each year.— 
R. H. Parker. 

Church Kissionary Sociitv; Salissury Squari, Lohook, B.C*, 

1904. 

6. Per Christ in Ruh-KU/i, being a new edition (the fourth) of the 
arovyof the Fuh-Kien Miaaion of the Church Missionary Society. The 
first edition of this well-known and interesting history appeared in efiy?. 
written by Mr. Eugene Stock. Five years afterwards Mr. Stock partly 
rewrote the history. Since iBpo, when the third edition appeared, the 
work of the Mission has rapidly increased. Hence the present and fourth 
edition. In 1890 the number of baptized Chrlatiani was 4,1831 now they 
number 10,38$. Communicants were s.afi?, now 4,397 ; Chlneie ordained 
men were 8 and unordained agents 334. now there are !$ ordained pastors 
end 334 other agents. In 1903, 998 adults were admitted by baptism ; in 
1890 the number waa 196. In 1904 there are more than ie,eee baptized 
native Christians, besidea 1,600 catechumens. In consequence of this 
remarkable progreis, the present edition has been remodelled and almost 
rewritten. The volume also contains numerous illuitrations of interesting 
obJeciB. 

CUREKDOn PRBSS (HEKRY FflOWtfc) i OxrORO, 1904 

7. by Colonel Sir ThohAS Hunorrvoro Holdich, e-c.k.o., 
etc, with maps and iroaU diagrams, " The Regions of the World " series, 
gvo., 37$ pp. A descriptive geographical work which is pleusnt to 

is not an easy thing to procure or construct, and Sir Thomas Holdicb is 
therefore to be congratulated on hU success in the present volume. In hia 
short preface he intimates Indeed that he was carefully warned against 
autistics and details," and for more exact figure* than he cues «fera the 
reader to Six W. W. Huoier'a raoaumeotai “ Icnpcriai Gaaetieec of India*" 
In ^ite of this, howwver, the ordinary reader wlU find ibis book very 
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sufficient for hie needs. It commences »uh a review of early Indie, and 
speculates upon the early geological changes and the Jurassic connection 
lietween India and tne African continent. I'o this succeeds the tale of 
the slow growth of Western knowledge of India, first by the invasion of 
Alexander the Great, and then by Muhammad Kasim ten centuries later. 
The map of ihe Indus Valley of Ibn Haukel (a.d. 943*976) shows the 
gradual-^f slight—diffusion of knowledge; but the West really knew 
little of India until ibe Portuguese voyages were followed by Dutch, 
French, and British ascendancy. An admirable geography of the frontier, 
partinlly derived from the author's unpublished notes, follows, divided into 
chapters. The first is on Baluchistan, the feudal tenure of which is well 
described, and the superiority of the Btiuuh to the Paihan is insisted on. 
Kexi comes Afghanistan, in which one Is struck by the decadence of 
many cities—«/., Ghor and Ghasni'—end the variation of old trade routes, 
and one notes that in this country the Melmund district remains still 
pairiully unsurveyed. The ethnographical difficulties regarding the Pushtu* 
speaking Afghan, who claims to be of the Ben*UIiracl, are coached but 
not pronounced upon; and the Mongol Shias—the Hisdra tribes—ire 
thought to be cognate *to the Ghurkaa The magnificent coumry of 
Kashnir and the Himalayas next falle under review. That the isolation 
of Nepal since i 3 i 6 has kept it unexplored, $0 that even the routes are 
liuie known, It pointed out, and the importsnee of the hiihstaiions is fully 
recognised. Chapter V. deals with the geography of the rest of the 
peninsula, and is followed by that of Assam, Burma, and Ceylon, which 
the autboi rightly holds to be a gfeographical pan of India. The author 
tblnks that in tbe Barman the Moogol element has been much modified by 
contact with the Aryan Hindu, aod finds It difficult to place the position 
of (ba Uosgoioid wild tribsa, like the Kachent, Katchyeoi, and Karens. 
To *'TBe People of lodla*' is given a fascinating chapter, which shows 
clearly the extraordinary variety of race and the difficulty of race clauifica* 
lioo. Chapters on agrlcukurv and revenue, political geography, railways 
and climate, follow, aod tb« whole work is interspersed with admirable 
(si^Sj dtMgrarai, and iUuitratjre cham. It will be of use to everyone 
inserested in India, aod it finishes with an axceilaot index.—F. S. 

%. The C^iie ytreien pf the Neut Testament in the Nerthern DioUet. 
Thesa two aoble volumes {HI. aod IV.) complete the Coptic New Testa* 
meot noticed on pp. joo, sos of our iesue of July, iSpfi. They codcud, 
respectively, figg and gpe pp. The third volume is preceded by a orMcal 
description of the ori^nal MSS. of all the Scripture^iookt from Romans 
to RavtuiTfON—the half of the Saw Testament with vrnich these two 
volumes deal. The said **daKriprion** is, in fact, an ekborete and pro* 
foundiy learned rveanse, and fills fifi pp. of dose print in small type. The 
original Coptic MSS. conraia maigtaal notes of much value (hbtorical, 
critical, etc.), n^any of which are in the Arabic language. These notes are 
all transcribed and embodied ta the iWnotes in the work now under 
ootice, and they extend throughout the four volumes. NVe have here, 
as to the previous brace of volumes, the Coptic text on the one page and 
the English iranslaeion (hereof on the opposite page, the work throoghoui. 
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The footnotes contain^ inter alia, numerous references to the origiasl 
Greek MSS., tnd th>8 according to the designations of those MSS. which 
have come to be universally recognised among Biblical scholars. Besides 
the said references, there are also the “ Varite Lcctiones*' and oumerous 
citations. 'Hte high standard of literary workmanship, to which reference 
was made in our former notice, is, in these closing TOlumea, well main* 
tained. Of the manner in which this great enterprise has been carried 
through we (ind it! m possible to speak too high ly. The prin ting, bin d ing, and 
arrangement of material are all of a very high order. It Is a work for tbe 
learned, and, as we t>elieve, it places the Coptic text of this portion of the 
sacred Scriptures on a sound footing for all time. Beyond this we have 
nothing to add to the notice already alluded to of the earlier volumes. If 
the Old Testament Scriptures in the Coptic language could be edited and 
printed In this same thomugh>going style of workmanship, the boon would 
be great to the Coptic community, and the work would surely be hailed 
with delight by Biblical scholars, Jew or Gentile, the world over.—B, 


LUtAC AND Co. \ LONl»OWl 1994. 

9. A Jiittfiry 9/ Ottoman by E. J. W. Giea. This Is Vol. III. 

of the great work which Mr. Gibb did not live to finish, but the csrtying 
forward of the enterprise hu fallen into good hands—those of Dr. £, C. 
firowae, a gentleman who has for many years past maintained a front- 
rank position among disiisgulshed Orientaliita. The volume consists 
prlocipaily of a iraosltilon into £r>glish of the poems of the Suiaymgnle 
period and of the mid>clasiic age of the Turkish poets. This Is fcliowed 
by specimens of the poetry of the /afS'Clauic age in two chapters. Then, 
In an appendix, we have analyses of eight Turkish romances< The whole 
of tbe work ii in English. No part of the original text is given, excepting 
the " first lines of tbe poems translated in the volume. 

The style of English is so perfect that the work may be ranked aa a 
classic. Tbe critical faculty la disarmed ind soothed to rest. It is a pure 
pleasure to read such a work. Nor can we speak too highly of the method 
pursued by Dr. Browne in transhteraiing Turkish names and other words. 
The distinction between similar Arabic conaonanta is well marked, as also 
Is the quantity of the vowels and the method of indicating the guttural 
letters. These, which may be described as the pitfalls and straiegia which 
waylay the translltcraior, are, with but few exceptions* so admirably at¬ 
tended to as to leave nothing to be desired. Of the Turkish it may be 
said as of the Arabic, that it Is a language in which It is almost inpossible 
not to rhyme. It naturally firn^x itself to the art of tbe poet. This is tbe 
more remarkable In that this same statement could not be made regar^og 
any other language of tbe Sheiotiic family than Arabic, thou^ the ssjee 
observation holds good, to a large extent, of Persian, 

A great many valuable footnotes run the whole length of this work; 
they are, mainly, critical and historical. Jf the readers of this work have 
already an interest in Iilimlc Ucerature, they will find it an advaoiage 
of great imponance to 4 true undorstsmding of the work. It la, m short, 
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% work Tor scboltrs nthtr Chain lor beginners. If at the close of ihe series 
of voluroes there should be t good index, guiding ihe student io ihe In¬ 
numerable detuls embodied in the text and in the notes, it would cbviousljr 
enhance the usefulness of the work, and would invest the whole subject 
with the fascination which belongs to it and with ihe interest which it is 
fitted Co inspire.—B. 

10. Grammar of tkt Japantti WritHn jMi^uage, by W. G. Astow, 
CM.O., o.LtT.; third edition, revised and corrected. The appearance of 
a third edition of this work (the l^rst of which was published by the 
Phosnix Office in xZji) proves that the study of the Japanese language Is 
on the increase rather than the decline, despite the fact that the Japanese 
thcinselves are mastering SngUih with great auceeis, and that most of the 
officers of H.I.J. navy and army make English a specialily. Thii new 
edition embraces the best information, ond offers fuller explanation of many 
poinu of interest beyond other editions previously publlihed. 

In reaearching the pages, the student, however, will find it is a far more 
serious undertaking to learn to write thsn to converse in Jtpaoeae, if he 
aims at acquiring a refined And polite form of composition. 

Mr. Aston’s classification is excellent, his examples progressive. His 
additional chapter on “ Prosodythrows much light opon the caostme- 
tloo of poetry, from the simple thlrtyone syllable Hanka and Tanka to the 
more elaborate methods of Oriental veriification. By reason of this 
valuable addition, this Crammar should prove a handy compendium to 
•Japanese Literature” by the same author, for this lsst»named work 
embodies translations of msny particularly charming speciroena of Ja|)anese 
poetry, ranging from the archaic period to that of the last century. 

• Tbe chief dlAcoUy to be overcome in studying Japanese le that con* 
fuelofi to otian creaked through the Introduction of Chinese words which 
have boen teoorporated Into the language. These words, weaiv reminded, 
** far outnumber those of native origin"; but as the bn( litertrate of Japan 
is written In the aocient cleaeieal Chioeee language, both mu it be studied at 
the same time. The teak will amply reward all who aspire sooner or later 
to inmiate for ihemielvet, for there is much chat Is heineiful as well as of 
Wetorical inieresr, judging from what Mr. Aston and othere have already 
deciphered.—^. 

TJ, Stvdia tn Eastom HUtary f Z. Rtoardo of th* of TttimiU- 
iZinih /., Kin% of Asoytia abou! sc n?;, edited aod treostaud ftoma 
meooritl''cablet in the British Museum, by L. W. Kitro, K.A., * 9 .a., 
Asiietaot Id the Department of Egyptian and Assyrlair Aodqvftles In the 
British' Mueenm. The present vohine » of special iiterest. It la a 
memorto taWet of Tukulcl-Ntnib L, the grandiob of Adad-NIvarl I. It 
supplomentt bUr knowledge of the htstory of Aeeyris and its relations with 
Babylonia during the early part of the thineo&tb century B.C. The lime- 
stone tablet from which text k taken was made by the orders of 
Tukulii'HJnib 1 ., who had burled It tea fogndaflon memorial in or under 
the wnUof the city of'Kstf*Tukulri*N 5 Mb, aiRitted near the Tigris, between 
K.uyffajik and Kal'a Sherkflr. ' The telxteooisdns an account of Ihe found* 
ring of the city by the King aod the balMlrtg of tbe city irall, preceded by 
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a list of (be milicar; expeditions which he had conducted up Co the time 
at which Che tablet was engraved. From these records we learn for the 
first time the extensive conquest which had taken place to the north and 
east of Assyria. The volume contains the text of the original, well printed, 
important appendices, and a copious index. 

ts. THa ^rauta-Sulra ef with Dhartvin*! Commentary, 

edited by J. N. Rsmsa, pk.d., lud., Lecturer of Sanskrit in the University 
of Helsingfors. The Srauta*SQtr4 of Drihylya,” belonging to the Sfima* 
VedB| consists of chirty*one Fallas, each divided, as a rule, into four 
Kbapd^i ■ three Fallas form one Adhylya. It Is closely silled to the 
“ i»rauta*SQtra of LItyttyana” (edited by Anandacandapa Vedlncavfiglfa in 
he ’‘Bibliotheca Indica'’). I'he niajottiy of the SQcras are, indeed, 
identical with those of l4(ySyani, and in many cases only the distribution 
of the text on various SQiras is difTerent in the two works. On the other 
hand, there are many more discrepancies than would appear from tbe 
edition of lAtyiyana's SCitras. The text of the preseot volume ia aecom* 
panied by the complete Commentary of Dhanvin, compiled from frag* 
ments in various MSS. It la entirely independent of AgniivKmin'a 
Commentary on the Sotras of LfttySyana, and both will be found to form 
uaeful complements to one another whenever the two SQtra texts agree. 
Dhanvlo’s Cctnroeniary claims special interest on various groundi. 

Tbs work is excellently prinl^ in Devin&garl type, the Sfitras in large 
type, tccompaDled by a Ccmmenttry in smaller type. Critical notes are 
added on tbe foot of each page, and full reference v» quotations coatelned 
in the text and in the Commentary is given in footnotes. 


JOHK MuaPAv; ALBBMAaLB Sra&RT, LOKOOK, W., 1904. 

13 . An Sn^itk- ^rsian Ditlionory, eompikd from Oriiinal Souretix 
by Arthur N. Wollastok, c.lr., His Majesty’s Indian (Horae) Service, 
translator of the AQVa^^Suhflili," editor of the miracle^plsy of ” Hasan 
aod Husain," etc. This, the second editioo, is a great improvement on 
the preceding ooe. The adoption of a ’‘v"m place of a ”w" aa an 
equivalent of the letter y (vfiv) will be welcomed, as it represents the true 
pronunciation by Persians of all Pereian and Arabic words comroendng 
with that letter, such as vldl. varsldan, vaur. v£ kardan, vfc mSndao. 
vaUlyat, etc.; as a medial, datvish. never darwish or darveish, divtn, 
duvist. duvum. javtb. navvib, etc. Many additional words not to be found 
in the previous edition have been added, and last, but not least, there is an 
appendix, consisting of numbers, the Abjad'Siylk, Persian money, weights 
and roeasurea} names of persons and places, and a comparative tabfeof 
the Muhammadan and Christian eras. The type, both Engltah and Ferstao, 
ia clear, and tbe volume is got up in the publisher's usual neat style. 

GlOROB RottTlBOGS AMD SON^i LtMlTBD; LONDOH. %, p. 

AND Cd.; New York, 1904. 

>4. Guide for ihe Perplexed, by MOMS Ma(M0Ki 084 ; lraj)8lAleid.frQ(D 

cbe origioal Arabic texl by M. PxttDUMDAR, bw.d. The second 
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revised throughout It ought lo be stated that this translation of ihb work 
of the great Jewish theologian differs somewhat in iu contents from the 
fonner edition. Wherein the diffexence consists^ and what may be the 
advaotage thereof, the reader will judge for himself from the translator’s 
preface. All who ate acquainted with any of the wridngs of Maimonides 
<sjch as hia “Reasons for the Uws of Moses," or what not) will be 
sufitclently acquaiinted with his aiyle of workmanship, his manner of teach¬ 
ing, etc. In these respects the present work differs in nothing from the 
resi. It U primarily and pre-eminently a work for the theological inquirer, 
Christian or Jewish. It consists, in great measure, oi explanations of 
difficult passages of the pre-Messianic Scriptures The explanations are 
for the meet part of a critical ond theological nature, and it is just here 
that the helpful nature of the treatise is fek The work is divided into 
parts, the ftni of which contains seventy-six chapters, the second forty- 
eight, and the third fifty-three. In a work of such bulk (pp. \ 1 +llx-1-297) 
there must needs be a good index, for the detilli are innuraemble. In 
this work there are levtn indices: one index of the Scripture pusages 
cited in the work, another of the citations from the Targumira, another of 
those from the Midraahim, and another of those from the Talmdd \ then 
there Is an index of references made to other works of Maimonidee, and 
mother to works of scieoce and pbilcaophy cited in the course of this 
rraatite, the rear being brought up by a "general index'* of matters 
•nanged lu alphabetical order. These indices are as elaborate as anything 
of the kind we remember to have met with, and they are highly helpful 
and time-saving. Primarily it is a work compiled by t Jew for Jmt', the 
Chriftiao reader will not expect anything in the book differetn from what 
might bare bean expected from a Jewish theologian. Besides such help 
as the indices affbrd> there is at the beginning of the book a very full 
uble of contents, setting forth ibe topics dealt with In the numerous 
chapters of ibe work. The treatiae Is preceded, as is most Aitlng, by an 
account of the life of Mtinonides, tod this ia followed by an Introdunion 
to the subject of the rrearise, "The Guide for the Perplexed." The 
biographical sketch includes a detailed account of the numerous literary 
enterprises of Maimooides. It does not, however, tell ua much concerning 
the Ufe-swry of this tnostitriereiiirtg mart; the reason appeara » be that 
very htUe is known about bln. No good Boswell haunted hb moveioMta. 
Born at Conaov* neat the middle of lb e twe I Wi century of out era, he lived 
before the writing of biographies developed into the imponane branch of 
literature which we m these days fiod It lo be. After all, the main ihmg 
is the /sdci&jkg/ of Maimonides, and tbcae the pJeseoc treatise helps us to 
underatasd.*—B. _ 

SCHLBtCBBR FakBSS BT Clk., tviTSVtt PaUS, 1904. 

15. Train sur ks Leun soins'Babitueh, «i Uur TraiUmeni 

dans its Afaladiu, par Lc CapUaiDe Viidrioalre, G. H. Evans, ^v<D., 
Sotimendant au D<panement V4ierloaiie Civil de la Blrnnanie. Tradutt 
dc TAnglais, avec Autorisation de TAuteur pat Jules Claine, ConsCl de 
Prance en Birmanic. This volume is a literal iraoslaiioa of Caplin 
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Ev&ns’s unique work, And should prore most useful ro those French 
colonies possessing elephants, and susc^tible of employing them, end 
also to those who concern ihemselsea with these interesting tnimals 
There are seventeen chapters, and amoagst the numerous subjects treated 
of are : gestation, diseases and their treatment, anatomy, etc. There are 
forty'One illustrations and eight plates, four appendices, and also a lUt of 
the principal works and periodicals which have been consulted. 


SutTH, Eldsr ahi> Co.; [$, Wa'icrloo Place, London, 1904. 

16. The Mtv Era in South A/Hee, w'/A an ExeansHatioH df the Chintse 
/.ohrur Questi&n, by Violet R. Markham, author of South Africa Past 
and Present." Portions of this book appeared originally in the columns 
of the SheffieU Daily Tilegrayh^ *nd some of the subjects discussed are r the 
present position, the task of repatriation, the land problem, the labour 
difficulty, the quesHoo of white labour aod the Chinese solution, end 
finisbei up with the prospects of trade and the natives and the Native 
Church movement. The writer on p. ji esys ; "There can be no abstract 
enthueiaim in favour of the Importatioo of Chinese workmen. Public 
opinion in South Africa was at first strongly opposed to aay such action; 
but since the pressure ofhord fsets has made it clear chat the choice lies 
between imported labour and prolonged industrial and agricultural stagna. 
lion, public opinion has decided in favour of the former. The native will 
not work, and no one has suggested he should be coerced into doing so. 
The European, for a variety of reasons, economic and racial, cannot take 
his plsce. Hence, by a process of eUmlnation, South Africa, slowly and 
unwillingly has been driven to adopt the one remaining iltemstive, unless 
she were to drift to the verge of bankruptcy.'" There ere several appen* 
dices, containing a summary of the tree and population of South Africa, 
Eesi Africa, and German West Africa; an estimate of the native popu¬ 
lation of South and Central Africa; estimated labour requirements of the 
Transvaal; aod an analysis of the white and coloured population in the 
Afrioan Continent. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

We have received a specimen of a cover and page of a Kufic Qurao, 
reproduced from the one written by the third Khaltf, Osman (644.656), 
and now in the Imperial Public Library in St. Petersburg (edited by 
S. PjssARsr, Nevsky, 90, St. Petersburg). This facsimile edition has beeo 
made by authority of the St. Petersburg Iniiitut Archdologique. The 
pages, to the number of 706, which heve been preserved, are the exact 
dimensions of the onginsl (49^x67 cm.), and reproduce perfectly the 
text and all the rich ornamentation in the same colours es the origis^ 
This MS. of the celebrsted Qurae ofSamaxqaod is coosldcred by Mussul- 
maos the oldest. It was the object of great veneratioo, as, acoopdiog to 
tradition, the Khalif Gsmau was beheaded whilst reading diis volume in 
tbe basaai. Treces of blood are still to be seeu on the origin^. Historians 
fix its origin at the end or the commaocemeot of the second ceotury of 
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the Muhammadan era. The edition is printed on ivory paper, and con¬ 
sists of a limited number, of. which iweniy-fiTc copies are offered for sale 


at 500 roubles each. 

UnguistuSurwyefln^. Vol. H.: M 5 n*Khm€r and Sittncs^Chinese 
Families {including Khassi and Tai}.” Compiled and edited by 0 . A. 
GRtBBSON, C.LB., PH.u, B.UTT., i.&s. (Calcutta: Office of the Super, 
jniendent of Government Printing, India, 1904,) The present volume 
deals with those languages of the Mdn*Khmdr and Tai families which fall 
within the limits of this Survey. The former are the oldest, and the latter 
are the latest, of the Indo>Chinese immigrinit into India. 

linguistk Survey e/India. Vol. iii. t '‘Tibeto • Burman Family," 
Fan "Spscimens of the KukhChin and Burma Oroupa." Uy the 
same author. The contenu of this part were prepared by Or. Slen 
KoDOsr. The following groups are treated: Kuki-Chin, Manlpuri or 
Meithei, Northern Chin sub*group, Central Chin sub'group, Old Kuki 
aub*group, Southern Chin iub>group, and Burma group. 

Lioiyufif Surv^ ^/mdio. Vol. vl.: *'Indo*ATyan Family." Mediate 
Group Specimens of the Eastern Hindi Language." By the ume 
author. This volume comprliui Awadhi, Kosali or Baiswari, Baghftli, 
Baghllkhandl or Eiwai, Chhattisgarhi, Laria or Khaltkhi apeeimeni. 
There It also a map of the Dialects and 5 ub*Dialecti of the Easterrt Hindi 
languige. (Tbe above volumes may be obtained from Edward Arnold, 
Maddox Street, W.; Constable and Co.; Sampson Low, Mentor) 
And Co.; P. S. King and Sod ; Lutac and Qo .; Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner aod Co.; Bernard Quariich; Williams and Korgate, Oxford; 
and Delg^ton, Bell aad Co., Cambridge.) These volumes are msgnifieent. 
and confer cbe bluest credit aad merit on tbe compiler, editor, and 
prlater. 

ArefiaeUxteal Survey ^India. Annual Report, ipos'ipo^. (Calcutta : 
Office of tbe SuperiDtendeot of Governowit Printing, Ir)dia, 1904.) This 
fine volume Is the Ineugnnl issue of a new "annual.” Tbe great warn 
that bas always been felt by the general public was the publUhlng of 
annual volumes like those issued by the Sgyp^a Etploration Fund, which 
axe issued periodically, and embody the results of the prenous seasoo’s 
work. A good account is here given of the past yeso’i conservation, 
exploretloir, and Tescarob work carried out by the Survey, paxticalaxly 
where rnooumeats of world*wide celebrity are concerood. There ese 
thirty-four 6 ns plates, besides nnaeroQs iUusisatloid, plans, and sketches, 
amongst wbi^ may be noticed those of the totnb of SMI Seyyad's mosque 
at Ahnedabad (before aed after reetoraiioo), the mosque at the Gel 
Gumbar at Big)apur, tbe Keck Pagoda at Kodsirak, several mooumenti at 
Agra, the Qil^a-MCohna Mssjid at Delhi, restorations at Ajinir, tbe Man¬ 
dalay palace, etc., etc. 

Annuai jPregnss Report of the Arefueolofitat^ Suruy Cirdo, United 
Rrovineti and Punjdb, for the Year ending Manh 3s, 1904. Fexr I. 
(Camp Branch, Government Press, t 7 aked Provioces, September, 1*904.) 
Also photographs and drawings refhr^ to in the above Report The 
aoalgetnaiion of tbe Arcbreological Circles of tbe United Provtuces and 
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Piiajftb was effacied in Ju(y, 1903, and this Report coolaios an interesiing 
account of the work done. Tht photographs and drawings are very 
beautiful, well executed, end most interest log. 

Progress Pepert «/* the Arehaohgieal Survey of Western India for the Year 
ending June 30, 1904. (Government of Bombay, General Department, 
Archnology.) This is the 6rst Progress Report given io conformity with 
the instructions of the Government of India in 1903. It is divided into 
c«o parts: The first contains information and tables showing generally 
how the luffhas been employed, a short diary of their tour, a sutement of 
work done, and of coniurvaiion work carried out, also of muKumi and 
treaaure>trove notes, and a programme for the coming season; the seeond 
contains descriptions of places and monuments visited, inscriptions thereon, 
aad proposed conservation io each case. 

Miport of the Director of PuHie JnstruiUon in the BemPay President 
for the Year 1903*^904, loith SupfUment. Printed at the Government 
Central Press, Bombay, 1904. This valuable Report deals with Collegiate 
Education, Secocdiry Schools, Primary Education, Special Classes and 
Instruction, the Administration, miscellaneous information and appendices, 
giving in the form of tables lUtisiics of the distribution of schools, attend* 
ances, and other details. 

With the twenueih part Survey Gautteer of the British Istee, com* 
piled by Mr. Bactbolonew, end published by Messrs. Newnea, has been 
brought CO sa adequate conclusion. As a slight illustration of its megoi* 
tude we may mention that It runs into nearly 900 pages, and there are, in 
addition, no less than slxty*four maps, constituting a comprehensive atlaa 
in themselves. Important as is the dictionary portion of the Snmy 
Gttsefteer, which consists of some 50,000 eDtriei-»some of them running 
into half a page, and all so concise as to contain everything that ia eueotlal 
for utility as a mercantile or scholastjc book of reference*^the appendix 
will probably be more frequently consulted than any other portion of the 
work. The appendices, which number thirteen, include a number of 
tables which have not, 10 far as we know, been hitherto published together 
in one volume. The moderate price of 7d. per part has placed the work 
withto the reach of everybody. 

Distracted Zo 9 e, heing tit TVanstoHan of'' UdPhranla Prem^ by D. N. 
Skikohaw, Member of the National Phonograpbical Society, London, 
etc. (Celcutu: Weekly Notes Priniiog Works, 3, Hastings Street.) The 
author, Chander Sekhar Mukerji, who is still living, wrote this charming 
little volume on the death of his beloved wife. The sentimenti are gay 
and tender, mournful and redective. There ate also passages of rare 
beauty, and the pages are full of philosophy, poetry, wisdom, end man’s 
hopes and despairs. 

The Wisdom of the East Seriea The Retigion of the Korast^ by AjtTuua N. 
Wollastqh, c,l&, uenslator of the ” AQvaM*SuhaUi,'’auth^ ofaASogUsb* 
PersUo Dictionary, etc^ etc. (London: (he Ocietu Press, aft ^cenoster 
Square, E.C) This,book conuina eatiacB from the Koran,nkeo from 
the uwnalatloQ by the iUte. Profesaop E. H, PalcDer. and published ip 
ip the Sacred ^oks c/ cbA, £w Series. To. pious JMusAiIf^ao^ 
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ofvhom there are 170,090,o»o In the world-^the Koran is the very Word 
nf God, the true rule of life, and the source of ail their hopes for the future. 
VVe can recommend the perussl of these extracts. 

A of ihe Ordinary Dialtet of tki Tamil Languagty by the 

Rbv. G. U. Popi, M.A., n.D., Balliol College, Oxford. Part HI. Key to 
the Exercises, with Notes on Analyila Seventh Edition. (Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, tooa.) A very useful hey to Dr. Pope’s welUknown 
handbook. It contains seventy^nine exercises, and Appendices on the 
Divisina of Time»'Cycles, Months, the Week; also on Fractions, the 
Points of the Compass, and 't ables of Relationship. 

Sast of Asia, vol ill.. No. y {North China Horald Office, Shanghai,) 
This is a charming and moat interesting number. The lllusiraUoni are 
beautiful. The contents embrace such subjects as: Chinese Customs con* 
nected with Births, Marriages, and Deaths; Curious Bridges In Irtstior 
China; Iu*i, or Sceptre of Good Fortune ; Manchuria, the CoTOted Lend ; 
the province of Miaoand Chungchia Tribes of Kueichou ; Morning Walks 
sround Hanyang; Pooico, China’s Sacred PlanL The letterpress is 
dear, distinct, and admirably executed. 

Maitroyi^ a Vedic story in six chapters, by Pandit SlTAlfArK TattTaB* 
HUSKAM. Reprinted from the Indian Rmm. (Publishers, G. A. Nstaien 
and Co., Esplanade, Madras.) To understand the story, the reader has 
10 trtnspUn t h i mself to Bebar. The wri ter speaks 0 f the anelen t ti me when 
the inctertals were fbrnished for the composition of the Upaniihads. 

Ru^Ard K^ini, % criticism, by John M. RoaiaTSOx, author of 
“Patriotism and Empire,” with portraha of Kipling and Robertson. 
Kopirond from the IndiOM Rivitw. (Publishers, G. A. Natesan and Co, 
Bsplanade. Madris*) 'nte writet considers that Kipling possesses ** gifts of 
vWtd vinaUsetioa and tersely vivid expression.” 

TIk Sait4n^Lm Abroad, and oth*r Indian Folh-Talu of J^n, 
Ckvemnu, and Humour, by P. RahacKaisdra Row, t.L. Published by 
0 * A. Natesaa aefd Co., Esplanade, Madras. The reader will be atnazed 
by this short collection. 

TTu y*ar»Baok ^ New South M'aJts, compfled by the Editor of ”The 
Year-bo^ of Australia,” for circulation by the AgecNOenera] in London, 
Westminaier Chambers, 9, VTciorie Street, Westminster, 3 .W., ipeg. 
This pamphlet of 168 piges is a Tentable mioe of InforrntioD eoncemhig 
the State of New South Wales, 

Yavandtaiakain, Hundert SanskrlbStrophen Dtcb griec^behen Dloh irrn , 
von Carl Capp^ler. B^ga rnio Oster>Programn3 der Pfoiifer’iehen 
Realschub tu Jena (Jeoa, DnlTersiite'Bucfadmctot^, G* Neuanhahn). 


We have received small reprints of sevenl artioles in the Sroitbsonian 
Report for 1903 from the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, vit.: 
No. r,St8, The Evolution <f tht Suntan J^t, by M. Anthony; — 
No 1,598, ProbUms arising from Fariations in the Dt/Oihpmnt of SkuU 
and Brains, by Professor Johnson Synington, U.D.No, 1,530, The 
Excavations ai Abustr, EgyRf, by Profossor A. Wiedemann No. r,53i, 
71 W Ancient HitHtes, by Dr. Leopold MesserKhmidt,*—No. 1,533, Central 
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Arntruan Siinifyphie Writing, bf Cyrus Thomas j—No. i»553, Thutsof 
Ahcriginal Optretions in on Iren Mint ruar ZesNi, Me., by WillUcn H. 
HolmesNo. Ii 534 i Zhasa and Ctntrai Tiiti,hyG. Ta. Tayblkoff;— 
No. 1,536, the SemaH Coast through Ethiopia to the Sudan, by Oscar 

NeumannNo. 1,537, I^imepai Japanosi, by Captain F, Brinkley;— 

^ No. 1,53$, Tfu Kertan Longua^, by Homer E Hulbert. 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt 0/ the following publications: 
George Newnes, Limited, London and New York: The Captain, The 
Strand Magaeine, Tit Grand Magaeine, The Sunday Strand, 7^ Wide 
World Magatine: — Ttehnia, a magazine for technical iiudeDta;— A 
Tithno/ogital and Scseniifie DUtionary, edited by G. F. Goodchild, a. a,, and 
C. F, Tweney; C. Ji. Fryt Magitint, and The Survey Gautteer of the 
British Isits, with maps and plana, edited by J. G. Bartholomew^ F.luas., 
now completed (twenty parts) a monthly journal of Oriental Re¬ 

search in Arehmology, Ethnology> Literature, Religion, History, Epigraphy, 
Geography, T.anguagea, etc. (Biblla Publishing Company, Meriden, 
Conn., US.A.)Tile Indian Magatint and Eniew (London: 
A. ConaUble and Co.); —Tlir Indian ./ieview (G. A. Hstesan and 
Co., Madras);— The Madras Enittv.'^The Eeoiew of Rtvimt (published 
by Horace Marshall and Sen, 115, Fleet Street, London, £. 0 .); 
’^MittheUungtn der Anthropologiiehtn Gesellssehtfi in Wien (Vienna: 
Alfred Kdider); Tits Contemporary Rtviev/i^Tke Horth Ameriean 
RaaUvi!^PubUt Opinion, the American weekly (New York);—TIis 
Monisi (The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, G.S.A., and 
Kegan Paul and Co., London); — Literature (New York, 
U 3 .A,); —TAs Canadian Oatet/e (London); —TAs Harvest Field 
(Foreign Missions Club, London)yeume/ of the Royal Colonial 
Institute (The Institute, Northumberlsnd Avenue, London) ;—^o/rz/Ars 
Exploration Fund Quarlerty Statement {^Z, Conduit Street, London, W.); 
—Tits Light of ThtSh, or Siddhanta Eeepiho (Black 1 *own, Madras): 
—TAs Ameriean fournol of Senitie Languages and LUeraturts, con* 
doutog " Hebxaiea " (University of Chicago Press);-Cts/w^faff fournaltf 
FtMes (Toronto and Montreal);— 7 Xs Canadian Engineer (Toronto: 
Biggar, Samuel and Co.),*—T^ CornhiU Magatint ,'^The Zoophilist and 
Animall Definder, and supplement of March i ^TheFasteur " Cure"fir 
Rabies (ps, Victoria Street, London, S.W.);^— Sphinx. Revue critique 
embrassant le domaine entier de I'tgyptologie, publide par Karl Fiehl 
(Upaala: Akademlska Bokhandetn, C. Lundstrom; London: Williams 
and Notgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden) Questions Diplomatsgues 
et ColoteiaUs. Revue de poUtlque ext^rleure, psraissantle i^et le xg de 
cheque uoia (Paris: Rue Bonaparte 19) TAs Rapid Reoiew (C Arthur 
Pearson, Henrietta Street, W.C.);—TV Theosophital Review (Tbe Tbeo* 
sopbical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, London, W.);—TV 
Board of lyade Journal (with which is incorporated the Imperial Institute 
Journal), edited by tbe ConioeTcial Department of the Board of Trade 
(Eyre and Spottiawoode, Loodou, E.C; Oliver and fioyd, Edinburg; 
Edvard Ponsosby, DubUo);—JV BritieA Empire Review, the organ of tbe 
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Britiih Empire League, a npo^pailisan monthly magaaine for readers 
interested in Irapetial tod ColooUl affairs and Uienture (The British 
Empire League, its, Caonon Street, London, E.C.) ^ClimaU, a quarterly 
journal of Health and Travel, edited by C. F. Hartford, M.a., w.p. 
(Trasellers'Health Bureau, Leyton, E., and Castle, Lamb and Storr, 33, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, BulUtin ds Bran^iu 

d'ExtrimrOrunt. Revue phllologique, pamlsaani toui les troii mola, 
»oL iv., No. 3 (Hanoi: F,*H. Schneider, Imprimeur-fidileur, 1904)1— 
Tkt Wtdfiisday Beview of politics, literature, aoclety, science, etc. (S M. 
Raja Ram Rao, editor and proprietor, Tenpakulam, Trichlnopoly, Madras). 
The Hindustan Beview and Kayeutha Samaehar, edited by Sachchida* 
panda Sinha, Rarrister-at-law (Allahabad, India, 7, Elgin Road). 


We regret cbat want of space obliges us to hold over the notlcei of the 
following works: /o/on ' The Plate and the Pteple, by G. Waldo Browne 
(LoodOQ : Sampson l>ow, Marston and Co., limited) ',—A Short Hitterj 
^ Andant Egyptx by Percy E- Newberry, author of ‘'Beni Haaao," ^'El 
Berth eh," etc., and John Ganiang, Reader in EgypUan Arcbaology, 
Vnivcpslty of Liverpool, author of ^'The Third Egyptian Dynasty," etc,; 
also The Butsrjapantst Cenfiict< Jit Cousu and Istmx by IC. AsaJoiwa, 
Bb>D., Lecturer on the Civilisation and History of East Asia at DaR* 
mouth College, author of the Early Inititutional Life of Japan,*' etc., 
with an introduotiOD by Frederick Wells Williams, Asitiunt Prcfesior 
oi Modem Hiiicry in Yale Univenity, iUostreted (London: Archibald 
Coutable nnd Co„ Limited, id, James Street, Haymarket, 19^4);— 
TBs Bing from Jaipur, by Frances M. Peaid. author of ‘*The Rose 
GardM,*' “ CoBttadjcdOQS/’ «u. (Loodoo: Smith, Eldar and Co., 15. 
Waterloo Place, Chandra Shehar, a Beagali novel by the late 

fUi Bibadoor Bankim Chaodra Chatiarjee, c.1.1., traoslited by Menmatha 
Nath Ray Cbowdbucy, of Saatoih (London: Lune and Co., 4$, Great 
Ruiieli Stmt, W.CJWednM Eifi i» Toivn and Country, by Herbert 
Comptoo, with laventeeB illuitrMiooa (London: George Newnes, Limited, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C);—TO 4 the PiigHmt to Muea : The 
Great Pilgrimage e/ A.B. 15*9, I 9 '>a» by Hadji Ebaa, 

(special correspondent of the Jfommg Pose), and Wilfrid Sparroy, author 
of "Persiaa Cbildreo of tbe Royal Family,” with aa iotrodncdoA by 
Professoc A. Vambdry (Loudoo and New York: John Lane, i 9 ®s);— 
The Clwiiktg ^Zhata, by Edmund Candler, author of ** A Yi^bond 
m Asia " with iUustradoDs and map, second impreasioo (lAodon; Edward 
Arnold, publlsber to H.M. India Office, 41 and 43* Maddox Street, 
Bond Street W., 1905 ^Biee Piters, by H. L. Norris (London, New 
York, and Bombay: Longmans. Green and Co., $9, Palerooscer Row 
Japan and the Jofan HisHon of tie Church Missionary Soeiety, fourth 
edidoo, with a map and iliusuedons (Loodon : Chorch Missionary Society. 
Salisbury Square, E.C, xpos),*— Eagiish Voyagst, eeUeted emd 
’ edited, wth introduetiOH, notes, and glossary, by E. £. Speight, B.A., 
with a preftce by Sir Clements R. Markham, K.c.S., P.R.S., President of 
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th« Haklqyj Society and of the Royal Geographical Society, with iUusira- 
traiiooe and map by R. Monon Nance (London: Horace Manhall and 
Son, Temple House, and 125, Fleet Street, B.C., 1905) ^Tfu Tamsis 
Siihiun Bundrtd Yiors A^Cy by V. Kaoakattbhai (Madras and Banga¬ 
lore: Higginbotham and Co., 1904)CVw 4 'j Handhcpk fi>r Egypt snd 
the Jtfdde, by E. A. Wallace Budg^ m.a., Litt.D., etc., Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Aotiquldae, British Museum (London: Thomaa 
Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, B.C.; Simpkm, Marihall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Co., Limited, i^^^'t^VoeabolarU italian^tigraietigrahitaHoM, 
by Alfonso Cimino, ufficlale coloniala (Etome: Ermanoo Loesoher and 
Co., di Bretschneider e Regenberg, \^f>6, 'r~Grarnmairt d^ArabtriguUery 
by L. Galland, Capitaina d'lnfantche Colonials, preface by Dr. £. Monter, 
Profetseur d’Arabe k PUnlversitd de Oeaive, Doyen de la Faeultd de 
Thdologle (Paris; Librabie Orlentale et Aiserieaioe, £. GuUmoto, ddiuur, 
6, Rue de Mdai^res, et ad, Rue Madame );—Stery 0/ my StntggUs: 
the memoirs of Arminias Vambdry, Professor of Oriental Lasguages in the 
University cf Budapest, two volumes (London: T. Fiaher Unwio. Pater' 
noster Square, 1904) Ltfi of the Marquis of Evfferin and Ava, by 

Sir Alfred Lyall, P.c, with portraits, etc., five., two volumes (London: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.) 7 Aa Story of^n Indian Upiand, by 
K, B. Bradlcy^Birt, b.a., r.c.e,, late Scholar of Brasenoac College, Ojrfbrd, 
etc, wttb (weacy Uluetntioss and a nap, and an Introduction by the 
HpD' H< H. Risley, cat., ci.s., i.ca, Home Secretary to tbeGovernraeot 
of India (London: Smith, Elder and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W., jpe^). 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Gmsral.—A ube end of December iMt, Infiyei-uDeh Khto, ihe 
eldest eon of the Amir of Afghauiscen, with a suite, arrived at Calcutta, 
and was received with great ceremony by the Viceroy In ibe throne room 
of Government House. He was warmly welcomed, end repeatedly 
eapreased hla delight at his reception. He left Calcutta on hla return 
to Kabul on January 11, halting on the way at Agra and Rawal Pindl, 

Lady Carson, accompanied by Lord Curson, arrived in Calcutu from 
England on March 5, and was accorded a splendid reception by all clMies- 

Lord Curson declined to receive personally from Sir Henry Cotton a 
copy of the tseolutions adopted by the Indian Nacional Congreia at 
Bombay, but received him u having recently occupied a bigh official 
position in ladli. 

Hii Highness the Agft Khan has been renominated a member of the 
Impetial LegUlaiite Council. The Kawab Fath 'All Khan, iUtiJbash, 
c.t.1., of Lahore, has been appointed an additional member of tbe Vice* 
regal Legislative Council. 

Mr. UpcoUi of the India Office, has been appointed ebairmao of the 
new Railway Board for India. 

The Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the construction of 
three pew buge canals in the Paojtb, one on tbe Upper Jhelvim, one on the 
Upper Cbenib, and the third in the Lower Bert Dotb. The estimated cost 
b ySs lacs of rupees 0^5,113,000). The total length of the three canals 
will be a,714 nil^' 

Id consequence of the failure of tbe rains over a large portion of Madras, 
cODsiderable remliiioiu of revenue wlUbe oecessary. The Madtms revenue 
retuTosfor Deoember last show 6^ lacs leas than those of December, 1903, 
owing to the failure of the north*eaat monsoon. 

A Chinese High Commissioaer, Tang Shao-Yo, accompanied by a itaif 
of fourteen Chinese gentlemen arrived in Celcuita In February to open 
aegotiatioas regarding Tibet. The Chlaese Government has no Intention 
of replacing the present Ambao. 

Kis Highoesc the Amir of A^hanistan has givea a grant of Ri. 30,000 
for a reserve fund to the Itianiia College at Lahore. This suoi U diitlnct 
from tbe yearly allowance of nearly Es. 8,000 already granted by him. 

Tlie Sorvsy Coenmirtee, oa completion of their toor la tbe United 
Provinces thb month, will proceed to the PanjIb and Balacfaistao, 

The plague is ngiog with unparalleled inienilty. Tbezetum of deaths 
in one week alone amounted to 35,009. The worst centres are the Panjib 
and the United Provinces. , 

India : FaoNTiffR.— There was some fighting early in January between 
the chiefs of Dir and Hawagai, the bner capturing a fort A British 
movable column at Malakand was held in readiness to preserve the 
Cbiiral lines of commuoicatjoa. All U now quiet in the Bajour dUcricc. 
Wasirisun, Kurram, Tirah, and the Khybsr r^ion—in fact, all the country 
beyond tbe Hindoo Koosh—have had a severe winter. 
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At WaDa, 00 February ii, Lieutonant'Colooel Htnoan, iq coomaad of 
tbe South Waairisun MDitfa, was killed by a Mabsud i/tati, of (be same 
corpa. 

A British force composed of caytlry and antllery, under the Political 
Officer of tbe Khaibar Pass, sunouoded the village of Kaddam, near 
Jamrud, and captured Sahib Gul, a Kbukj*khel who had been proclaimed 
an outlaw. 

India: Kativs STATSS.^Hi$ HighneH the Kium of Hyderabad 
eniertained Sir David Barr at a farewell banquet on February 23 at hia 
Falaknameh Palace. His Highness made a speech, in which he praised 
the great ability and courtesy of the retiring Resident. Sir Davio Barr. 
in reply, thanked Hia Highness for hia sympachyi and summarised the 
improvements and advance made by every department of the State during 
the past Uve yean. The new Resident ia the Hon. Mr. Charles Stuart 
Bayley, c.t.B. At the Nium'a special inviution, Mr. G. Casson Walkdr. 

has agreed to remain for three years longer as Assisunt Mlniater of 
Finance, subject to the sanction of (he Government of India. 

The Maharaja of KapurthaU has arrived in England with his eoni. 
whom he will place in school. 

BvaMA.*^ir Herbert Thirkell White, K.c.i.t., has been appointed 
UeiKenaDfrOoveiDOr of Burma in succession (o Sir Hugh Barnes, 
who hw beeo appoinred a Member of (he Council of India. 

Mr. Berrlogton. Director of Indian Telegraphs, Traffic Branch, has been 
deputed by the Government to proceed (o Shanghai to assist in the 
negotiations for the renewal of the Anglo*Chinese Telegraph Convention 
of 2694* ($04, concerning which (he Chinese Government had given 
notice (hat it desired to modify its clauses. It is hoped (hat the negotia¬ 
tions will result in better telegraphic communioatlnn between Burma and 
the neighbouring province of Yunnen. the line in Yunnan being generally 
in a deplorable sute of repair. 

Canon.—The revenue for 1904 amounted to Rs, 3,04,04,665, being 
Ra. 9>61,356 over the previous year. 

The Coloolal Office has sanctioned the loan of another million pounds 
scerliog to complete railway and harbour works. 

BALDCHitTAH.—The work of the Sistan Boundary CommlMion, as 
regards tbe demarcation of the FeriO'Afghan frontier, has been com¬ 
pleted, and the decision in regard to local irrigation questions has been 
given. The mission is abour to return across the desert to Quetta. 
AfOHAHiSTAN.—Tbe British mission has been well received at Kabul. * 
His Highness the Amir has establi^ed a college at the capital, where 
150 studeote. Including his own sons, will be instructed co the libes 
followed in Indian Institutions. His Highnera has settled a handsome 
pension for life on the widow of the late Mr. Fteiacher, and pensions on til 
they a« twenty-one on hts two children. The coW has been very severe 
in Kabul and Afghanistan In geoertl during the past winter. 

The Anrir has issued a fiman with the object of inducing the fugitlra 
Hararas in Persia, Baluchistan, aod ludta to return w their homes. Ttfe 
amoeety is to be In operauos until o«er October. which date relUgeee 
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will tot be allowed to cro« tbe frontier. The Hazara* will be installed in 
their own properly If possible, otherwise they will receive allotments else¬ 
where. Those of Shaikh AU Koh in no case will be allowed to retern to 
their own UdHs, but will be sent elsewhere as a precaution agaiiut future 
trouble. 

pjRSiA.—In the annual administration report of the Indo-European 
Telegraph r)ei)iriment, it is staled thai about six lacs of rupees were spent 
on capital account during 1903-1904 on ihe coostructlon of the Chntral 
Persian telegraph line. The earnings amounted to Ks. 16,071600, 
the expenditure wa* Rs. 9,s6,ooo, The net earnings were nearly Rs. 9s,ooo 
higher than in the previous year. This gives a profit of 4*97 per cent, on 
the capital. 

The Briilsh-Indian commercial mission to Persia, which arrived « 
Kerman on December 17 last, proceeded afterwards to Bftrn, Narmishir, 
Jiraft, and Rini, and returned to Kermsn on February so. The misiicn 
relurni to the coast viA Yerd and Shiraz, arriving at Bandar Bushire about 
April so. 

TuaKiv IK Asu.—The Turkiah Government have sent about tll^rt^^wo 
batealioDi of reinforcements to Yemen to suppress the iasurreetion there. 

Rvssu w Aha: Tva«*TAH.—The CovemohGeoeral baa Istuid 1 
circular notice to the ehief of the Transcupian District, and to the 
niUtary Governors of Sir-Daria, Sanarqaod. Ferghfina, and Semirechonalt 
dUnicts, ia whkh he reviews the history of the passport regulations in the 
Tnnscaapian region at affsetiog foreign itumigrtota from Native States 
pD the Aaiicie froatiers of TurkeiUa as well as from India- At the time 
whan Tutkeirao w« aaaaead to the Russian Empira the paaspott regula- 
Uoni of the latter were not held ipplkable to the newly-anaeaed districts. 
Pfovliionil regulationi were Issued by the thee Oovenior-Geaertl, whereby 
foreign imenigrant natives were pernictad to reside la the dlithet on applying 
for paaspona to the local Goveroors lostead of obtaining them from their 
own auihoritiss thioogb. lbs iotermediary of the Rusiltn Consulates. 
These regulatioos were to remain in force peading their being embodied 
in 4 new Code- The latter, bowew, whkh was legalized in tSgo, made 
no provision with regard to Turkestan, and on the <iueaUoa of Ua applica¬ 
tion to that distsietbeiag raised in 19031 the late Goveno^Geoeral decidad 
that the Code was to have precedence over the provisional regvdatioiu j but 
ia view of Ihe spedal conditions subsistiog in the district and abiwee of 
any explicit statement oa the aut^eci in the Code, the case was teteried to 
^e general suff, which has now iorwarded is dadsion. It is to the effect 
that the Code tegulauons obttiaiag throughout the Empire are likewise » 
apply to Tuikcstao, and that aoy dificuldes met with must be submltteil 
to a preliminary coneideraiioo by the GoverflOpGeneral. 

The eflect of this decision would be to tnake it gbligaiofy for British 
lodian sad other native subjects of ooumnes bordering on Tmkestao, oa 
immigration to the latter, to ac(iufre a passport signed by their own boal 
authorities, with the visd of the Russian Coasulate, before they will be 
admitted to eater or reside In the Ruuiao Central Asiatic domloloai- 

Ch2na.-<-A new council has been formed, composed of high officials 
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from the varioui Governmeot departmeDts, which wID dleeuss matters of 
troportance to the Ereplre, iocludie^ foreigo afiaixs. . Its consultations wIU 
be oooducted 67 correspondence, not verbally. 

Tang Shao Yc, special envoy for the settlement of the Tibeoti queatioD, 
has been appointed Chinese Minister to Great firiuun. 

Ths RussoJapanssb Was.—T he Japanese assaulted and captured oo 
December 3t Sungahusan and soj Metre HJll, thereby securing the com* 
maod i\ the old as well as the new town at Port Arthur. On the evening 
of January i, General Nogt received a letter from General Stoesielr In 
commend of Port Arthur, proposing a meeting to discuss tarma of lur' 
render. This mu agreed to, and the terms of capitulation were signed 
the day after. They provided that the whole fortress, with the ships, 
arma, and other property of the Stusiiao Goveroment be surrendered, and 
loldierii sailors, and volunteers to be prisoners. The transfer of Port 
Arthur was completed cn January ro, when $78 ofhceri and jx,ooo men 
had marched out with the honours of war. Of these 441 officers and 
sap orderlies gave their parole and were allowed to go to Europe, whilst 
Generals Fock, Smirnoff, and Gorbatorticy and Adoural Wilmann preferred 
to remain with the rank and Ale as prisoners of war io Japan. General 
Stoesael left Dalny for Europe en January is. The followiog are some of 
the principal captuies; Large aod small guns, 546: ammunuion (rounds) 
Ss,dyoj riOu, gg.ags; smaiUrrn cartridges, a,add,600; ammuniiioo 
waggODi, spo; transport waggons, 6od; leu of harness, s.opd; hones, 
f,pso; battleships, excluding the St^asHpoi^ which is sunk in deep water; 
cruisers a, gunbcats, steameri, and other Tetieli 30, besides 3$ steam- 
launches. There were is,mo sick aod wounded in Port Arthur which 
were attended to and supplied with necessaries by the Japanese. 

Serious Aghting took place at the end of January at Ksi fcau-tai, 00 the 
Hun*Ho, the Rusrlans taking the offensive. They were repulsed with 
great loss, estimated at a$,eoe; the Japanese casuaUiea aaounied to 
34J killed and over S,eoe wounded. 

The Ruiilao fbrcea on the SU'ho River at Mukden and Tieling amounted 
to about 4jo,ooo mtn. After a coloaaal struggle south of Mukdeo, lasting 
a fbrtolght, the Russian troops were compelled to retreat before the 
continuous assaults of the Japanese armies. They were dislodged from 
Ma-chun*tan, Huai*jen, and Likuan pin, oo the right bank of the Muo*ho. 
They evacuated the whole line of the Sha*bo and retreated northward to 
the Hun*ho, north of Mukden. The railway was cut, and Mukden itself 
occupied by the Japanese on March le. The Ruuians then abandoned* 
the Huu-ho line of defence, and beiog followed up by the Japanese, 
their retreat became a rout. It is estimated that they lost 500 guns aod 
aoo,ooo men in killed, wounded, and prisoners; the sheltered remnaDts 
of the Russian armies reached Tie*ling, still followed by the Japanese. 
Enormous numbers of trophies fell into the hands of the latter, 50,000 
prisoners being taken, including Major-General Nakhimoff The Japanese 
casualties from February sd to March n amounted to 41,229. 

* The total strength of (be Russian forces engaged la (be Baule of 
Mukden was 300,000 infantry and 3d,ooo cavalry, with iigdA guns. 
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Oo March j$ the Japanese attacked the fortifications of TieOlng, bat 
were repulsed at first by Oeoeral Linievitch’s troops, but captured the 
piece and kept up the pursutt of the deoioraJiied and CKhauated Russians, 
who retreat^ in great disorder aloog the railway to Kirin. General 
Kuropatkiu has been superseded at his own request, and General Linieviich 
Borninated CoincnandeHn>Chief lo his place. The Baltic Fleet is announced 
to hare left Madagascar for an unknown destination, and the Japanese Fleet 
to have passed Singapore to encounter them. 

Ecvar.—The receipts for 1904 amounted to ;^Ei$ipoo,ooo, and the 
ex|>eftditufe to 3,700,000, showing a surplus of ;^EK,aeo,ooo at 
the end of the year. The economies effected by conversion amounted 
to ;^B6,coo,coo. The General Reserve Fund showed a surplus of 
;^E3,1^5,000, The Special Reserve Fund amounts to ;^Bs,6!7,des, 
and, after deducting credits not yet spent, shows a surplusof;^ 1,661,690. 
The Public Debt was reduced by ;^E911,560. 

It IS reported that Sir William Willcocks, K.c.K.0.1 will retite from the 
poet of Managing Director of the Deira Sanieh Company, and will be 
succeeded by Harari Pasha. 

Ta» UyysR Nit&.-"The expeditioo under Major Boulnois, of the 
Egyptian Army, which had been sent to punish the ctonibel Kiaoi>Kiaeis, 
has been entirely successful. The country Is no* pacified and order U 
assured' 

• AsvasjwiA.—The Emperor Meoelllc has granted a charier to the 
Netiooai Bank of Egypt for the esublishmeot of a State Bank of 
Abyisinii. 

TiUMfeAAi.—At a veetlng of Boers held tn Pretoria during January, a 
resolution moved by General Botha was adopted, detDandlog full respon* 
tibia government, and rafosiag to eo*opertte under smy other form of 
goveranaot. 

The ordinary rerenue for the six tnonrbs ended Decern bar 51 lut 
amounted to 4^1,665,037. The ordinery revenae and expenditure of the 
Intercolonial Ccuodl fbr the same period waa ;^i,346,690 and >19,136 
laspactively. 

The value of the Japorte for the first eleven months of 1904 amouoted 
to ^ri,436,903. as compared with ;^r7i9a3»4sr In the correspoadiog 
period of r903. The Coscoma amounted to ^ t ,5 x 1,953 < • 9^1037 

respectively for the same period. • ^ 

Oramos Rrvsa Couwr.—The Report of the lodusCrkl Ccwnrlsslcn 
recommeods chat bonuses should be paid on wool, leather, preserving 
cement, tobacco, and pottery r^ed or prodncod In the colony. It also 
recommends dte establishment of au Industrial Board. 

At the opening of the Legislarive Coundt on January 12, Sir Hamilton 
Goold-Adams, the X.teutecunc*Goveraor, said that tbe agricultural pros* 
pecis of the colony were unsatisfaccory. 

Three of the military stores at Bloemfoutein were burnt down Id 
February. The damage is estimated at;^»5o,eoo. 

The Lieuienaot'Governor opened, on March i, the railway couaecting 
Bethlehem with Harrismith. 
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Ca^k CoLony.— The revenue for tbe balf'year ended December, 1904, 
vu leu than io the correspoadiDg period of 1903. Tbe 

prindpiil decreaeea were in railways and Cueioms^ 

The imports for the year ended in December last amounted to 
1,863,340, as against j^ 34 .^ 5 i®»o previous year. Tbe ex¬ 

ports, including Transvaal gold, amounted to ^^17,406,674, as against 
;£sS,7r4,44®« 

Lord Milner, who has resigned, baa been succeeded by Lord Selborne 
as High Commissioner in South Afhca. 

The Bond Congress at Cradoeh has demanded an amnesty for rebels, a 
tax on diamonds, and further protection. 

VIner, the last Cape rebel remaining in gaol, wbo had been sentenced 
for life for murder, has been released. 

Parliameat, whieb was opened on March 10, has promised the release of 
all rebels. 

Tbe estimates of expenditure for the finencial year ipoS'i^od show a 
decrease of 600,000, u comptred with last yeex. 

WtsT ArarcA aKo NioesOA.—A large expedition of Soothem Nigerian 
troops have proceeded through Guitsha, under the com mead of Major 
Moorhouse, who hud with him twelve white ofRcers and non-commissioned 
officers, 500 troops end carriers, and two maxima Tbe expedition bas 
had to bgbt at eewaJ places, owiog to the hostility of the petty chiefs of 
tbs Inwior lowna 

Sir Frederick Lugard has been on a tour of inspection in No&Tusat^ 
KioeaiA, and has visited the districts south as far aa Ibi and Yola. There 
is no putdiive expedition in the country, but the strength of the recently- 
formed constabulary force has been increased, and is doing excellent work. 
In Bornu. Sokoio, and Kano peaceful trade is in full swing. Tbe High 
Comcniasioner has imposed some new uxes, which the natives are paying 
unwillingly. At Lokoja there is a head-tex of 3d. on each native. 

AuantALiAK CouuoHwsALTK.^The Commonweeltb Customs revenue 
for tbe six months ended December 31 last amounted to ;£'4,s88,ooo, or 
;^iso,eee less than tbe revenue for the ume period of 1903. 

TiCTOsuA.—Tbe gold yield of the State for the year 1904 wu Ssi.ot? 
otinces. 

SovTB AvnjtALrA.—Mr. Butler has succeeded Mr. Jenkins as Premier. 

Naw South WALis.—Tbe gold yield for the year 1904 was 3*4,996 
ounces, valued at ;^r,x46,t09, as compared with 195.77S ounces, valued 
1(^1,080.029, in 1903. 

The mineral output for 1904 is valued at ;^6,40s,538, as compared 
with in 1903. 

Mr. Coghlan, tbe Government sUlisrician, will be tbe acting Agent- 
General io London for tbe New South Wales State. 

Weenati AuratAUA.—The export end mint returns of gold for 1^04 
amouDted to *,373,022 ounces, compaxed with 4,436,31* ounces for 1903. 

Nsw ^LAKD.—The toul output of gold for 1904 was 3.r9,7*0 ounces, 
valued at 2^1,987,501, against 533,314 ounces,«valued at 2^a,037.^« 
in 1903. • ' 


^^2 Summary of Events. 

THt TOHO* IsLA)n>s.-Tl.e fiii«ncial control of those islands is to be 
taken over by Great Britain, the King having reluctantly signed the necea- 
sar, docantenl. as required by the British High Commisstoner for the 

Grey paid his first ofScial visitko Montreal as Governor- 

0 «ner«l on J»nutry u, . . • » 

The reiuli of the Ontario provincial elections hu been the complete 
ovetthro. of the Liberals, -ho have held office for the pul thlny-t-o 
veari The new Oovernment ha* been conitliuied as follow s Mr. 
Whitney, Premier ami Aitorney-Gcneral; Mr. Matheien, Provincial 
Trcaiurer* Mr. Foy, Minuter of Crown Lardaj Mr, Rheaume. Minuter 
of Public Worki 3 Mr. Monielih, Miniitcr of Agriculture j Mr. Henna, 
provincial Secretary; Mr Pyne, Minitter of Education; Meiira. Beck, 
Hendrie, and Willoughby, Miniiten without portfolio. 

Two new province!, “Alberta’' and "Seilutchewan," arc about to be 
made out of the pr«ent North-Weat Temtorlea. Regiw will be tbe 
caoitilof the former, and Edmooion the temporary cepiwl of the latter. 
According lo a return preaented W Ptrljameni, the public land b the 
North- WrttTcrrttorlea atlU undlipoeed of amount to the cnomoua total 

of neiflf 939,000,000 acrea. . ^ « j.. 

The cHmstes for the cunent flseti year have been presented to 

The total amount voted is »68,664,397. being a decrease ©f 
» 6 sos 6 si. Provision has been made for a direct •learoihip sc.vtce 
between Canada and Ne* Zealand, the subvention hiving been fixed 

**Th»'Bri^h Ckiiumbla mineral Output tor 190+ »ae roughly; Gold. 
»6,4O0,eoo; lilvor, *nee,oo») copper, »4.6oo,eeo-, lead, 

^IteDeoui, * 6 «o,eoo; coal, ls,« 7 S.~®i «bo, $i,aoe,ooo. Total 

The UgWadve Counol met on Tebiuaxy a 8 . The 
estimates submitted anilcipeM a rerenue of orer ^; 9 Ti<»®. and pioyidei 
fcr an expenditure of ;£ 8 sj,o»o. It is peopoied to meet the deficit by 
incTcaaed taiattion« _ __ 

Oii/^ —Tbe death! have beeo recorded ihii quutcr of Major. Gtneral 
Thiddeu* Richard Ryao, tor yean wi* tbe Royal 

mutiny and Oude ctopaigoe) 0 ®eral Sir Roas, O.CA Clkitsm 
camp^, Mutiny campaigo North-W«t Fi^ 

1863^ Malay PeniMula x 87 S* 7 ^ Afghan wax J-“Br^^ier.. 

Surgeon Jamet Dow Siiuar (Cl^ iWo, India) (^;rge WilLam 
Robert Campbell, K-eWsO. (Bombay Revenue Sumy tgjd, Mutiny, reaigaed 
Indian Gavdremeot Service In. and wcered Ceylon 
acting Licuteoant-Govemot of Panaoa) j-lieu tenant-Colonel Harry 

Everard Pasey, law Indian Staff Corpe <China cation ipoo^O^^ 
ColoDcl Howard William SmUb, C.B., and Battalion Hampehire 
(Afghan war ia 79 'S«^ BurmeeC eypedrtlona 1885*87 and 
African war)Colonel Philip Sambmc 4 t Crawley, lace of the Cei*tream 
Guard! (Eastern campaign ,854*55) .-M'* K ”*7 
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0^1 Stfyice 1854 to 1886)G«nerftl Jiime» Slair, v.c., C.B., late of the 
Bombay Cavalr^i honorary Colonel 32nd Lancers (Indian Mutiny cam- 
piign);—Major Paul Swinbure, late of the 8etb Regiment (Bhutan expe¬ 
dition 1865, Perik expedition 1875-76);—Major Neville Cracroft Taylor, 
formerly of the West Yorkshire Regiment and Indian Staff Cotpi (South 
African war)Colonel Henry Harcourt Orilhtba (Afghan war 1878-60);— 
Rev. Davidson Macdonald, u.o.. for mtoy years head of the Canadian 
Methodist misaioni in Japan ;---Prjnc4 Amir Khan, Sirdar 4 -MuamrD, 
Commander-In-Chief of the Periiaa Army;—General William Ugh 
Cahusac, late of the Bombay Staff Corps (Expeditionary Force in Persia 
jgj;) I^Kban Bahadur Dr. Rabim Khan, honorary surgeon to the 
Viceroy;—The Hon. Sir Francis Pskenham, K.c.M.a;—Mr. Lawrence 
CoMIe Jackson, k.c., late Judicial ComcaisiioBcr of tbe Federated Malay 
StatesMr. Edward Charles OzannCj cai, lau Bombay Civil Ser^, 
1883 to 1897 Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency]Colonal 
Edward Molloy. at., late of tbe 5tb Gurkha Rifles (Ccsslah and Jynteah 
Hflla iSds-dg, Bbatan expedition tSdg, Hasara campaign 1868, Afghan 
war 1878*80, Mari expedition t88r, Hgsara expedition iSpr, Eeazal Field 
Force iSpe),—Lieutenant-Colonel Alf^d Nlmtno Sandilindi, laxe of tbe 
Indian Suff Corps (Jowake Afridl expedition 1877-78, Mahaud Wasiri 
expedition 1882, Mttansai expedition r89i) .^Mabarshl Debendra Xarh 
Tag^ tint vwerable head of the Adi Brahmo Somaj, at Calcutta;— 
Qtini tancelot Allgood Gregson, formerly of the 96th Camerooisns 
• ^(Abyssinia i$68);—Captain William George England, a.N (Figi 1848, 
Baltic i8ss*S^t i860)Lieutenant Coloael John Campbell 

Taylor Kumfrey, late of tha Army Pay Department and Yorkshire Regi¬ 
ment (Hiura campaign 1868, Jowaki campaign i 87 ?- 78 , Afghan war 
1879-80) ^-*jMajor Charles Frederick Marriott, late of the 6th Dragoon 
Guexdi (A^an war 1879-80 and Kbugiani Wauri expedition)Colonel 
Alfred Harold Middleton, Ibrnerfy of tbe end Battalion Argyll and Suther- 
Iiod Highland vs (South Africa ipee) General Frande Peytoa, ci., 
Colonel of tbe^North Staffordshire R^maat (North China 1849, Paojlb 
campaign 1848^49, Vusoftii Sxpedftiotiary Force rSgS and Marioy) 
Colonel Edward Walter Trevoi^ of the Indian Army (Afghan war 1879-80); 
—Surgeon Major Ceneral Thomas Walsh, late of the Amy Medical 
Service (Jowaki Afrldi expedition 1877*7®. Afghan war 1878*80, Egyptian 
war 2882)General William Butler Butler-Shawe, iete of the Bengal 
Infantry (Mutiny 1858, Afghan war 2878*79)Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel 
Edward Wood, late of tbe Army Pay Department and $3rd High¬ 
landers (Mntmy);—Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis Ernest Cooper, cominikoding 
57th ^vnde's Rides, Frontier force (Miransai expedition 1892, North* 
West frontier 2897-98, Tirah expedUiorary force);—Lleutenaat-ColoAli 
Rddtard Harman, B.ao., comwaoding South Waarinan MQitia, kiUad by 
a Mahsud /Aew at Wana (HasAa expedition 1892, Cbitral relief expedi¬ 
tion 1895, North-We« Frontier 1897-98)Licuteoant-Colooel A. G. 
Yaldwyn, D.8.0. (Afghan war 1879 80, Cbitral relief force)Admiral 
H. G. Andce, retired (Baltic 2855, Slave Trade, East Coast of AMa, 
^863-67, Naul 1882. Egypt 1882, Sudan 1884);—Major-General 0 e la 
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Pms«, c.8. (Mutiny, Stkkim Field Force t86t, Ncrth-Wegt Frontier jgd*); 
—M»ior*Genera! William Carmichael ku«ell, Royal (late) Bengal A/tiJlery*« 
retired, joined in 184a (Sutlej campaign 1845-46, including baiiles of 
FIniiahah and Sobraon, Mutiny)Captain Robert Frtncla Warbufton 
and BaitaJloft jth Gurkha Rifles, Frontier Force (Tirah campaign i89y-o8) • 
-Mr. Harry St Aubyn Goodrich, i.c,*. Vice-Admiral Jaraea Ucon 
Hammet, c.v.o., latterly Admiral Superintendent Malta Dockyard 
(China 1869, Egyptian Mar i88a}Major-General Will lam NembhaM Ute 
9 ( the Indian Staff Corpa (Sikh campaign 1846, Burma tSca-eg 
Mutiny campaign);—Major Harry Francia Pakenham, late King’s Royal 
Rifles (Haaara wpedltion 1891, Miranaai e»p«jrtlon. South African 
campaign and relief of Ladysmith) ;-Captain Fratjeto Joieph Parry 
formerly of the Royal Marine Li^t Infantry (Crimea. China tagy-dj) j 
—Major James Alexander Rartiay, kte Indian Army (Mmloy); Mahariahi 
Devandranath Tagore, a great soct^ acd religious reformer of Bengal — 
Lieuseoant-Coldnel Edward Daohaa Tomlinson, u.t>., laie of the c, 
and York an^ Lancasrer Regcoienr (New Zealand *ar)ifirf«wOeneral 
•A. Walker, of the Royal fUte Bengal) Artillery, dotoaa^Com- 

tnao^t(Mutmjwopalgn, North?Weac Fronrier x8d|, Bhutan ewlltion 
r8d^,—Major 4 >n«ral E. L. Hawkins, late ©f die Royat (Bengal) 
AitlUery (Crimean cat^paigQ, Indii» Mutiny) TbOvM Bte 

formwIyoP the Bombay Artilfcry (Smithem Mahraita campaign 1814 Jo- 
Major Frederick Fanoaig. kte of the Honomble Eait Zadia ComoerTy'i 
sarrice, 9A Bombay roian(ry(»«p*rktendflDt of theOujatw Survey before 
the Mutiny) i-Lwftenani Colonel John Browns, late c'^th Unc«ri and 
Atcay Pay Depanoene (Crimea Miginy campaign, campaign sSeo, 
N^ExpediOoi? t8Ms),-Mr. Rm Uwfs hbngle., v.^.^ita Ber^ 
M Samoa, lad foro^erly Judloiil CoamMao^ of Mysore. Socretary 
to dis Goraramafit of BangRl, aadkroUufaer duriog the Mliof;—Mr- 
For^ kCtob^l. 1 Mutiny reteraa ^ryad wj6 410 93rd Highlanders ac 
Lucknow)}—MigorOeneral'A. W, Qr%Uxa, lare of eha'fioDb» 8aff 
Cotpe (PMjttb crinpaign iSaB-aA j^ralan-axpedltidft.'iSji.57.Mutiny 
campiiga) ^J^owGaocret Bydoay Joieph'HIre CPa^jlb dflppaign 1848- 
49) ^-Dr. £. W. Weet, 40 eiainaag Mlavi scholir and iuihor of many 
jwb 00 PahJavlRee, Smud Levis Gtahgok’diadbarg. a lanior chap- 
lau) on eha Beogai asabllahmeot, t dfeibguiihed liognltt, aod an authority 
M Tibaao; —Mr. Raabp& Dayfd Sassoon }—BKgadler-Gaaertl Byi% 
Crabby tfc, in ofaargfi of oUkvy gfainistratioo at Alderahat<|{f^D 
campiiga laSe.^wh African warJ^Colonel Jamas Drummond Um- 
W c.fc, a fomier Qkector^Senerd ft the Army Vewrtiary plspartment 
(Zulu caa(kigiv 7879, i;rainHaJ Ml^aign r88r)dpnerai John Bayly, 
C.B., Coioocl-Cooauiadaat g.1., entttd the Royal Boglneea m i8af — 
Sergeant Henry Bfiokf ’ ftFrenaSy of ^ Regiment (ftrke*s 
—Major Coatenoaa, Vice-Governor-(JanW of th^ Congo; — 
Aubrey de Saoaiajm Button, of fhe 185th Napier Rifles, lodia^^^' 
Highness the MahaAoi Saheba of Nepad, ^ 

m 1905. 




















